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TO DR. BUNSEN. 

feMBA-BSADOB EXTBA-OBDIVABT AND PLENIPOTENTIABT 

OF HI8 MAJESTY THE KINO OF FBUSSIA TO THE 

HELVETIC CONFEDEBACT, Ac. 

THIS WORK IS DEDICATED, 

WITH OBATSFUL BECOLLECTION8, 

BY THE AUTHOR. 

Oftentimes, much honoured friend, have you urged 
upon me to return to my original studies, and to de- 
vote my powers to the Criticism and Exposition of 
the Old Testament ; for it was your opinion that I 
should succeed in connectiog human science, in a man- 
ner which you consider correct, with Christian and 
Ecclesiastical interests. Up to the present time I 
hare not lieen able to look upon this as my vocation. 
Yet, since my studies have led me to that portion of 
the New Testament which, in a certain sense, occu- 
pies the boundary-territory between the New and Old 
Covenant, and from the understanding of which the 
Ofl Testament interpreter may certainly gain the 
clearest insight into his own office, I would take the 



^l I>fil>ICATI03r. 

lih«*Tty rf prftientiiig jaa with this Voik, There was 
once ai time when die Sc iipimia foimd a place in the 
Maiies of statcmen. God be thanked, this time has 
not qnile paatfd awaj ! In the wide cirde <^ jonr 
fttn^]'», which emhiaoes the claasical wodd and sa- 
cred liteiataie, both <^ ancient and modem times, that 
Book of Scripture to whose exposition mj present 
work is deroted, will also find a place, and should jon 
meet in this with not a few things which yon can 
irom the heart approre, look, I praj jon, on the book 
as only a longer Epistle which may recal to you the 
time of that delightful mental reciprocation, in which 
I receired as much from you, as I, who occupy a more 
sacred office, could give in return. 

Still stands the Capitol — still Frascati's and Albano's 
bright heights stand in unchangeable remembrance 
before my soul. Delightfully streamed the glories of 
nature, delightfully the glories of art ; but how poor 
^vould all enjoyment be, had it not in the sanctuary 
of the family circle found its glorification, which con- 
nects earth with hearen. 

What the outward and inward man experienced 
there, has borne manifold fruits, and the greatest share 
of gratitude I owe to you and to your house. Accept 
it then, from a distance, and let my name never be 
forgotten in your heart and in your house. 

A. THOLUCKt 

Halle, 20th Jan. 1836. 
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SECOND EDITION. 



This Second Edition has, here and there, received im- 
provements and several additions In the sixth chap- 
ter of the Introduction, the Section on Inspiration has 
heen recast ; as far as Bleek's valuable work has ap- 
peared, I have consulted it, and perceive that we have, 
independently, arrived for the most part at similar con- 
clusions. In the later sections, some parts have been 
retouched in Chapters YIII. and IX. The Appen* 
dices, published under the title of the Old Testament 
• in the New, — or two Essays, 1. On the Citations 
from the Old Testament contained in the New. 2. On 
the Ideas of Sacrifice and Priest in the Old and New 
Testaments, which cannot be dispensed with in the 
study of the Commentary, were earlier out of print, and 
appeared last year in a new edition. 

As the advertisements of my respected publisher 
speak of a second and third edition of this Commen- 
tary, I must mention, in order to prevent misunder- 
standing, that, soon after the appearance of the first 
edition, the printing of an additional number of copies 
was necessary, but this was not specified in the title 
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of the later printed copies^ and hence this edition ap- 
pears as the second. 

May this work, the preparation of which has afford- 
ed me peculiar delight, meet in this new edition with 
sympathising friends and readers ! 

A. THOLUCK. 
Halle, Sci^im/ 1840. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE ADVAKTAGE8 OF THE OLD CONSTITUTION 
CANNOT BE COMPARED WITH THOSE OF THE 

NEW. 

Ver. 1 — 1 4. — The glory of the Ancient Constitution^ — 
hut^ at the same time, the indication therein of the 
New, which lies beyond it, 

Ver. 1. — Our author proceeds in the same manner 
as Paul, who, after having illustrated the infinite su« 
periority of the New Covenant over the Old, in Rom. 
iii. 2. as well as in ix. 4., discusses that which dis- 
tinguished the Old Covenant. A great numher of 
Codd, Minusc. read i] ir^uirti (f7ir,vv), which Beza re- 
jected. Chrysost. and Photius remark, that, from the 
preceding context, it is requisite to supply diadrixfi. 
Only in the event of this, and not ffxjji^', heing supplied, 
can it, with propriety, he said suhsequently : cxrivii 
ydt,^ xar£ff7Livd6$7}. Luther translates : the first, and 
means Testament, as, after the example of the Vul- 
gate, he had rendered 5/a^^x^, in ch. viii., hy Testament. 
Aar^siag is not the accusative, and, therefore, not to be 
separated, as Cramer and Grotius have separated it, 
by intcrpunctuation, firom dixuiotfiaTa, It is not so 
much the Author's object to compare all the Jewish 
institutions, as the Temple-worship and the Sacerdotal 
office, with the sacrifice and office of Christ. The 
things which he has enumerated, up to ver. 7*9 ^^^ 
exclusively dixatutfiara Xar^slag. Comp. Xg/rou^y/a, 

VOL. II. B 
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viii. 6. — ^The rh uytot^ as being intimately connected 
with the notion dixaiutfLocra Xarg£/af, maj, to a certain 
degree, be included in it, is connected not by xa/ but rs. 
As this dym was built according to Divine command- 
ment (ver. 8.), it belongs, in the Author's idea, to the 
5/xa/w/xara, and the particular prominence which he 
has given to it, and its construction with rs, is by the 
figure s^o^yj. See Bernhardy, Syntax, s. 48. But we 
have the pret. s7x^' (from a misunderstanding Cod. 
45. has ^x^i), because here, as well as at viii. 2, 5., the 
author goes back to the original institution in the 
time of Moses, nay, has in view the period of the first 
Divine arrangement. Comp. the Aorist TtccreaKivaffdr}, 
not the Perf. : on which account aytov must be referred 
more particularly to the tabernacle, and not to the 
temple. In the exposition of the adj. xoff/x/xoV, the 
ancients were divided into three classes. The writers 
of the first class, as. Chrysost., Theoph., CEcum., ex- 
plain : s-:r£idri ^aff/v Tizkro sTt^cc/vstv. With only a 
slight modification, this view has been defended by 
Kypke, who takes it in the signification : toto terra- 
rum orhe celehratum ; and, along with other passages 
from Philo and Josephus, in which the temple is call- 
ed rh ^aviipov, rb '^i^iporiroy^ xad* oKtiv tjJv o}>to'o,ULSvr}'j isoov^ 
he adduces, as the most striking proof of his opinion, 
that passage from Josephus, De ' Bella Jud. 1. 4., 
where the priests are called, o/ rrig xoo;a/x?j Xar^iia; 
xara^;^oi'r5c. Theodoret is at the head of the second 
class of interpreters : njv (rx?ji/ijv o\}7(fii sxdXecfs rv-ircv 
S'TTS'/fi'jacf.v ro\j 7t6(f/jjou 'iravToc ;* and so, likewise, Grotius, 
Este, and Wetstein. These last are joined by Bohme. 
— The Latin version preceded the third class of inter- 
preters ; in the Italic and Vulgate we find saeculare. 
Now, this word either forms the antithesis to sanclus, 
as when TertuUian, De praescr. haer. c. 39., opposes 
the scripturae saeculares to the sanctae; or, it means 
cnducumy as when Augustine, De civ, Dei, 16, 26., 
says : Saecularia dicuntur multa, quae in hoc saeculo 

• lie calls the/««>»» tliu.«, as befnj a type of the whole world. 
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sic aguntur, ui brevi etiam tempore transeant- Ac- 
cording to this it expresses the notion of the tfa^^, 
under its two heads: 1. The material, outward, and, 
hence, perishable. 2. The imperfect, morally and reli- 
giously considered. So Calvin : Mundanum vocat^ 
guia illis no7idum suberat coeleslis Veritas. Dorsche : 
Quia oppositum est, roj UTg^xoffa/y, xai VTi^ou^avttfJ. 
With some modifications, this view is adopted by the 
moderns, Cramer, Storr, Schulz, and Kuinol. There 
arise still other modifications, according to the pre- 
ponderance given to the material or to the religiously 
imperfect, which adheres to the New Testament usage 
of x6(f/j.og. In the New Testament, Titus ii. 12., it 
has this signification, as well as in the Patres ; for ex- 
ample, in Ep. ad Zen, et Sercn. in 0pp. Justini M, 
ed Paris, p, 307. ' o nj» yvojfii^v Tcofffji^tzoc^ Theodoret, 
Opp, i. V, p, 17. : xotffiixii aopia, &c. In like manner 
among the Latins, in Jerome, Ep, 18. ad Marc. : 
mundialibus negotiis occupari. The notion of the 
material is found particularly in the passage from 
Hermes, quoted in Michaelis, p. 432.: Mundanus 
homo, for corpus. We shall proceed most correctly 
by starting from the expression, ver. 11.: ob ra'jrrjg 
rrig xriaca;, parallel with ^n^o'^rotrjrov^ ver. 24., so that 
the sense will be: " consisting of the elements of the 
visible world, of the xofffLog c/Zadrirog ;'* but with this, 
at the same time, there is connected, as with ffd^^, the 
idea of religious imperfection. Against this exposi- 
tion, supported alike by usage and the parallel pas- 
sages, it can only be urged, that the apostle would 
thus degrade the J«wish sanctuary. But, if that 
sanctuary prefigured, which it does in our author, as 
xoff/ji,ix6v, the future world in the elements of this, is 
there not a certain dignity even in this prefiguration? If 
we translate : *' the earthly sanctuary," there does not, 
properly speaking, appear any thing degrading in the 
expression. On the other hand, the reasons against 
the two first expositions appear to me stronger. As 
to the second, not to mention other grounds, we find 
ourselves directly ascribing to the author that symbo- 
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lie yiew of the temple which is held by Josephus and 
Philo, and of which we shall speak at ver. 8, 9., while 
he — at least in this part of the context — gives to the 
temple a quite different meaning. Kypke's exposition 
is opposed by the circumstance, that we could apply 
the predicate in that sense to the Temple only, but 
not to the Tabernacle^ and again, that this usage de- 
parts too far from the existing Christian style. — We 
hare still to notice Luther's translation, *' outward ho- 
liness," and, ver. 8., " the way to holiness." In this 
conception of the passage he was preceded by Thomas 
Aquinas and Cajetan. 

Ver. 2. — Td^ is here probatory, by particularising 
the objects. The version of Schuiz and de Wette is 
faulty : " the first tent." Without an article, (Jxjji^ is 
here a tent, n^wrjj, taken of space, ** the fore." 
There were three articles which attracted attention 
within the fore- tent, the holy. 1. The large candle- 
stick of fine gold, for which, including the snuffers, &c., 
there was used a talent of gold, f. e. about 4477 ducats: 
2. The wooden TahU covered with gold-plates, upon 
which stood the Shew-bread, and the Censers : 3. The 
Allar of incense^ covered in like manner with gold. 
These three articles are mentioned, as the most impor- 
tant parts of the sanctuary, by Josephus, De Bello Jud, 
Y. 5, 5., in these words : g/%£v h avrcS r^ia ^avfiaffuJL 
rara xal 'TTS^/^orira waatv dvd^uiirotg soya, Xvyyiav, r^aTS^ 
^av, '^u/Miarri^iov ; and Philo, also, Quis rer. div, haeres, 
p. 512., mentions them as the chief articles. Now the 
question is, how comes it that our Author entirely 
passes by the third important article, the Altar of in- 
cense ? This question we will discuss in our exposi- 
tion of the next verse. Along with the table the rite 
which ennobled it is mentioned. The expositors who 
have just preceded us find in j} <!r^C6i6ig ruv a^ruv a 
hypallage for o) a^rot TTJg 'jr^o^iffsug. Fritzsche, in his 
chivalrous Excursus to Mark : De hypallage inani 
grammaticorum commento, lays claim to the merit of 
having tamed this monster — «/, quam imhane mon- 

STRU.AI MANSUEFACIENDUM NOBIS SUMSERIMUS, inUlli^ 
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gaiur, says he — and yet, in former times, it had got 
many a buffet, and that too from a Crusian ! — ^from 
Chr. Schmid, who says in the passage: statuerunt in 
formula nostra hypallageny asylum pravi interpre- 
Tis. We can no more approve, however, of the ver- 
sion of Winer, who translates (Grammar, p. 520.) : 
" the imposition of the bread" There is nothing said 

here of the act, but, in the Hebrew phrase flD^J^O* 

V V -: — 

tSn? we must take nD^lVD as a concrete : sirues 

panum, — The writing of ay/a here, and dytn ayiuv, 
ver. 3., introduced by Stephen and* Erasmus, pms oc^ 
casioned by the want of the article^ which, in the 
LXX., is not only never omitted with neutr., but is 
found, also, in the Cod. Vat. Still, as the word is a 
predicate, the article might certainly be omitted. — 
Comp. on ^/x/ar^o/ov. 

As the author, no doubt, attributes a symbolical 
meaning to these articles, and as he then only can be 
perfectly understood when we reproduce to ourselves 
all that he thought and felt in the language he em- 
ploys, it becomes the duty of an expositor to give an 
account of the symbolical import of the sacred magnir 
ficence which has been placed before him. This we 
will briefly do at the close of ver. 5- 

Ver. 3, 4. — What the author here mentions as the 
furniture which distinguished the Holy of Holies has 
given rise to the most grave antiquarian doubts, so 
that Calmet says : Maxima totius episiolae difficultas 
in verbis hisce consistit, atque hie locus fortasse prae- 
ter caeteros dubiam apud veteres reddidit hujus epis" 
tolae atictoritatem. A similar remark is made by 
Grotius ; and, recently, Bleek has urged, as among 
the weightiest objections against the composition of 
the Epistle by a native of Palestine, what he calls the 
antiquarian errors found in this passage (see above, 
p. b5. and QQ.) : 1. That the ^vfLictrrioiov, ?. e. the 
altar of incense^ was not in the Holy of Holies, but in 
the Sanctuary. 2. That the Author, by continuing, 
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rer. 6., the use of the present, seems to think that all 
those arrangements of the Sanctuary and Holy of 
Holies still continued to exist. 

Let us first consider the question concerning the 
^vfitarTi^iov, It is not requisite to notice the ar- 
rangement of the passage in the Cod. Fat. where the 
words xai rb (the article is used) ;^^u(roDi» ^ufiiarrjotov 
are inserted in ver. 2., after the words ti ir^oOiCig r^v 
d^rcav, — The altar of incense^ in the LXX., indeed, 
is called, not ^v/narriPiov, hut, ^vffiaarrimy ^v/xtdfiarog. 
On the other hand, ^vfiiarfj^iov is found with that 
meaning in Josephus, Philo, Clement of Alexandria, 
and Origen, so that there can he no douht as to the 
propriety of this signification. Still, the yery circum- 
stance, that the author should thus have made so re- 
markahle an antiquarian alteration, has given rise in 
the Vulgate to the translation thuribulum^ while the 
Italic has altare. Luther has followed the Vulgate. 
The notion that, hy ^ufiiarriPiov, we must understand 
a golden vessel for incense^^ has heen defended with 
erudition hy a great numher of learned men, hy 
Villalpandus,, De Dieu, Calov, Deyling, Reland, hut 
with most depth hy John Ge. Michaelis, in the 
Museum Bremense, T. 2. P. L, likewise in the 11th 
Vol. of Ugolini's Thes.^ Comp. Deyling., Observv, 
Sacrae^ II. 47* — ^The result of the investigation is, 
that, according to the Old Testament and the Talmud, 
a great numher of vessels for incense, chiefly of silver, 
hut also of iron, were in use ; on the great day of 
atonement, however, a golden one only was employed, 
so that we might suppose the author to have here 
prefixed the adjective ;^^v<roDi/ hy way of distinction. 
The question then comes to he, was this censer also 
preserved in the Holy of Holies ? This being impro- 

* In Josephus two kinds of utensils, which in Hebrew have 
distinct names, are called ^vfuarn^m, the coal-pan, n/^nDy 

and the incense- vessel ^3» Here the former, elsewhere called 
ittfftw, is meant. 
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bable, syyv^a^ when referred to Sy/x/ar^^/ov, has not 
the same sense as when referred to xi^carog, "Eyr^ea sig- 
nifies : / possess ; this may he = / hold^ or = it be- 
longs to me, — the last signification, which was found 
also in ver. 1 ., occurs here likewise. As the IIolj of 
Holies alone, on the day of atonement, had the use of 
that censer, it is said, to belong to it. Van Ess 
translates, " belonged thereto." Others, by Tarious 
hypotheses, have vindicated £%ou(ra.* Among the 
latest interpreters, too, this exposition has been ap- 
proved of, Bbhme, Kuinbl, Stuart in a particular 
Excursus, and Klee. It is remarkable, that the de- 
fenders of it have omitted one argument which 
might appear as not altogether without weight, 
namely, the want of the article before ^vjuLiaryj^iov, 
Of the two hundred and fifty times in which ^u(r/atf- 
rriPtov occurs in the LXX. (by this word, as we have 
mentioned, the LXX. denote the Altar of Incense)^ 
it is scarcely found thrice (and then in poetry, which 
has more freedom, Schafer, Appar. ad Dem, I. 329.) 
without the article. Here, too, the words r^dtflrg^o, 
Xu^}fia, xipcarog, irXdxig, tXaffrri^iov have, all of them, 
the article ; ffrd/nvog, alone, wants it, and this circum- 
stance is easily explained. Now, should we not expect 
it with ^v/j^tarri§tovy if it denoted that particular Altar 
of Incense ? It may certainly be replied, that, here, 
the word, like ay/a and do^ric, ver. 5., is used as a no- 
men proprium. But it may be said that, if the censer 
be meant which was exclusively destined to this purpose 
in the Holy of Holies^ we should still have expected 
the Article — Of the many doubts which might be 
started against this supposition, that has been deemed 
the most important, and undoubtedly with justice 
(by the reviewers of Hug*s Introduction, in the 
Tubinger kathol. Zeitschrift, 1821. Heft. 3. s. 491.), 

* The best deserving of consideration is that most recent si^jf- 
nification given by Hn. v. Meyer in his " fiibeldeutungen. 
1812. S. 8." According to him, the ^vfAta'tn^w is a vessel for 
cold incense, emitting an odour of itself, which was kept con- 
tinually standing before the Ark of the Covenant. 
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which arises from the circumstance that, if ^u/^tarfi^iot 
denote the censer, the Author has» in a very remark- 
able manner, entirely passed by the important Altar of 
Incense, We remarked, on verse 2., that its omission 
there was incomprehensible. Had the writer, from 
inadvertence, attributed it to the Holy of Holies, in- 
stead of the Sanctuary, the enigma would have been 
at once explained. But, is such an inadvei-tency to be 
expected in the author of this Epistle ? Mynster re- 
marked, in the paper we have already adduced, p. 67f 
that this is not conceivable in a man so thoroughly 
acquainted with the Scriptures as our Author, whether 
he lived in Alexandria or any where else. In fact, 
let us consider what copious stores of Scripture know- 
ledge the writer reveals ; and» further, that a know- 
ledge of the situation of the two altars in the Temple 
must have been as common to every foreign Israelite 
as that of the black stone of the Kaaba to a tolerably 
educated Mahommedan, and it will appear that such 
a mistake is not at all probable. In order to obtain 
a more certain notion of the probability or improba- 
biHty of this matter, it will not be unprofitable to look 
around for some corresponding cases. May we not 
affirm, for example, of the Fathers of the Church, that 
they were not less conversant with the Old Testament 
than was,. perhaps, our Author? Now, should we ex- 
pect to find similar inadvertencies in them ? In reality 
there are such to be found, and, precisely in respect 
of this very subject. It has not, hitherto, been re- 
marked, that a number of the most learned Patres en- 
tertain the erroneous notion that the Altar of Incense 
stood in the Holy of Holies. Thus (Ecumenius says, 
he had shewn in his ifriastdjffug that there were rpTg 
(TJtfivdg. Into the first the people might enter, and in it 
was the Altar of Burnt Offerings (he considers the 
Fore- Court as a (fKr^vrj)^ in the second were the candle- 
stick and the table ; and, in the third, was the ^vfiia.- 
TTjmv, Origen gives the same representation, Horn. VIII 
in Exod. p. 163 , ed R.^ and Horn. IX., in Levit. p. 
242. In like manner, Augustine, in the Quaeslio 
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CLXX7II. in Exod, c 20., ed Bened.^^ shews he en- 
tertained the false notion, that the High Priest 
could go in daily into the Holy of Holies with a 
retinue ; hut, that on the day of atonement he en- 
tered alone. In this Sigonius agrees with him, De 
Rep, Hehr, v. 2. Thus, therefore, the main ohjec- 
tion against the possibility of an error in our author is 
repelled. Still, with this argument few will be able 
to satisfy their minds. For, it must be observed, that 
these Fathers were led astray by the authority of this 
very passage, which they were not otherwise able to 
explain. In this way, only, could (Ecumenius have 
fallen into the mistake of calling the Fore Court a 
ffxrivT}, In other places we meet also with the correct 
view. Thus, it is said in Clement, Strom. L. 5., p. 
665. : ctyct fisgov ds Tov xaXufifMurog xai rou Ta^acrgracT- 
fiaroQt h6a roTg teotvffiv s^rjv ehmcti, ^'jf/tar7}^i6v re ixuro^ 
ffvfi^okov rrig iv jtLsffui T(fi xotf^ty rtfidi xn,(Mev7ig yrig.^ And 
we must add, that^ even if the author were an Alexan- 
drian, can we suppose he never travelled to Jerusalem 
on occasion of the Feast ? Can we suppose that he 
never acquired from others, who had performed the 
journey, some information touching the arrangements 
in the Temple ? Can we suppose that, as a Christian, 
he never visited Jerusalem ? Philo was an Alexan- 
drian ; can any antiquarian oversight of this kind be 
attributed to him (see, however on x. 11.) ? Did he 
not take this journey to Jerusalem ? And, had there 
not existed, besides, from the year 150 before Christ, 
the temple of Onias in Leontopolis, formed exactly 
after the model of that at Jerusalem ? In this estate 
of the matter, I conceive, we should be very scrupu- 
lous in conjecturing the writer to have been guilty of 
an error of this kind. At least, it is the duty of the 
impartial expositor to attempt finding another way of 

* What Seb. Schmid, Calov, and others have alleged as the 
opinion of these Fathers is founded on a mistake. 

•> Between the covering* and the vail within which it was 
lawful fur the priests alone to enter, was the Bv/attrn^idfy the 
symbol of the earth lying in the centre of this world.. 
« See Vol. T. p, 2C4 on xmXvftfiim,, Karariraffut,~^Tr. 
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accounting for the fact. I should, therefore, be in- 
clined not to reject the explanation of the censer. 
The chief difficulty against this is the complete si- 
lence of the Author respecting the altar of incense, in 
the sanctuary. I acknowledge this difficulty. Still, 
that we cannot argue with much certainty from an 
Author s silence upon any point, that we must some- 
times seek the means of explanation in some inciden- 
tal circumstance unknown to us, is shewn by many 
examples of historical Enantiophanies. Nay, upon 
the very subject under 'discussion, we have one at 
hand. In the passage where Josephus relates that 
Pompey entered into the Sanctuary, he says he saw : 
** the golden table^ the holy candlestick, the censers^ 
and the abundance of incense, {Antiqq, 14, 4, 4.) — 
therefore, exactly the articles here mentioned, — and, 
consequently, the same doubts as in the passage be- 
fore us. Why does the historian mention the censers^ 
even the incense, and yet keep silence regarding the 
golden allar of incense ? Was he, too, ignorant, per- 
haps, of its situation? This, surely, nobody will 
affirm. Further, why did Titus carry with him the 
golden candlestick, the table, the censers, — which are 
yet to be seen on the triumphal arch in Rome, — but 
not the golden altar of incense ?* I know of no answer 
to this question. It appears to me, that such ex- 
amples must make the cautious critic pause, and so 
much the more as our Author adds, that it is not his 
intention to treat of these things xara fjLs^og, By 
these remarks, I am desirous only of enforcing caution, 
without advancing any opinion as absolutely the right 
one. Moreover, if the signification, altar of incense^ 
be retained, there are various ways of escape from the 
difficulty, as, for instance, the following. The author 
does not say : fisra rh dsvrs^ov xaraTgratf/Aa ^v to ^pv- 
ffouv ^v/j,tarr}^/0Vy but, fura, ds rh diUTi^ov xara'TTsrag/ia ^v 

* Josephus, also, enumerating the holy vessels which had 
been carried off from the Temple, speaks only of the table, and 
the candlestick, but not of the allar of incense, De Hello Jud. 
a, 5, 6. 
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(fxrivij rj \syofisv7i dy/a ay/wv, and of this tfxriv^ he says, 
it had the ^vfiiarrjotov. And what if our Author, as 
the Altar of Incense stood close hy that second veil, 
directly hefore the Ark of the Covenant (Exod. xxx. 
6.)> had described it as belonging to the Holy of Holies ? 
The Altar of Incense is called, 1 Kings vi. 22., 

^OlS'^l^i^ naran, where b may he taken in 

the wider sense, denoting the genitive relation, as well 
as the direction. It might be said, too, that the Au- 
thor writes according to his reminiscence of the Scrip- 
txu-e, which, in Exod. xxvi., treats of the table and 
the candlestick, and not till much later of the Altar 
of Incense, &c. apart, chap. xxx. 

The second difficulty arises from the writer having 
placed the vessel with the manna, and Aaron's ro<^ 
in the Ark of the Covenant, while, according to 1 
Kings viii. 9., there was nothing in it save the two 
tables of the law ; and, after the captivity, the Holy 
of Holies was quite empty. See Josephus, De Bell. 
Jud. V. 5, 5. The Mosaic record speaks, indeed, 
Exod. xvi. 34. Numbers xvii. 10., of these objects 
as being in the Holy of Holies: not in the Ark, how- 
ever, but before it. We think on this point, we 
can only say with Theophylact, that our author follow- 
ed a diflPerent tradition. How this tradition arose we 
know not. We see that later Habbins, by a subtle in- 
terpretation of the Old Testament passages, allowed 
themselves to fall into this opinion : so R. Levi Ben 
Gerson (died in 1370.), in his commentary on the 
Pentateuch, which is printed in the Amsterdam Rab- 
binical Bible, and from which Buxtorf, in the Area 
feed., has extracted the passages. In like manner, 
Abarbanel, in the Comment, on 1 Kings viii. 9., 

who says: hSkH DniT *D ^^T DnSlpl «! 

pn^i vn inHiV noDi ion njvi^f ^S 

J S^nty* *JlS niD^O " Our forefathers have a 
tradition that these things, the pot with the manna, 
and the rod of Aaron for Israel^ were preserved in the 
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Ark of the Covenant." Theophjlact : /(fcag ouv 

fx ^a^ad6(fiCi)gav sJ^s rovro* evti xai 9uv ^a^itfaid^ovrti 
ruv 'Ej8^a/wv avvr/devrat rovro ovTOttg s^eiv^^ 

Yer. 5. XsPovlSifi appears in the same waj as in the 
LXX., without the Greek flection, and, as in some 
passages of the LXX. (Gen. iii. 24. Ezek. x. 15, 
16, 18, 19; xi. 22.). is employed as a neuter, hecause, 
in Winer's opinion, ^vsufLccra was supplied, but, more 
correctly, because they were regarded as ^Sta. Comp. 
Josephus, Antiqq. 3- 6, 5., ^aia 'n-ersivd ; Clement of 
Alexandria, Strom. 5. 241. Griesbach has allowed 
himself to make, here, an arbitrary change quite un- 
usual with him, namely, the insertion of the article 
before do^rig. In this he has been followed by 
Vater and Schott, although they are supported 
in the change by no authority, with the exception 
of Cod, 57. and 80 — The Codd. of Matthai and 
Rink also omit the article. Griesbach considers it 
as certain, that do^a signifies the ShekinaK as, for 
example, Rey. xxi. 11., and, in that case, cannot dis- 
pense with the article. Those expositors who do not 
read it conceive themselves obliged to take ho^m as 
sen, subsi, pro adj.,, and translate splendidi. This ad- 
jectival genitive of the same word, although with the 
article, rr^g ^o|»j?, is found in Acts vii. 2. James ii. 
1., and many times without the article in the LXX. : 
xdkb^a ho^Yitf Ecclus. vii. 4., fj^iyaXim h6^ng» Ecclus. 
xvii. 10. &c. On the other hand, Bohme has here 
applied the canon, that U^ng has not the article, be- 
cause (like a/za dyim^ ^'jjtLtarfjmv ver. 2, 4.) it stands 
as a nom, prop., and, for this he has appealed to Ecclus. 
1. 7> IL Wisd. ix. 10. In these passages, however, 
do^a does not mean the Shekinah. It would have 
been more proper to have cited 1 Sam. iv. 22. avuxta- 
rai 5o|a avb 'Itfga^jX (more frequently sequ. Gen,), in 
which passage the Shekinah is really meant. We 
must, indeed, expect an allusion to the Shekinah when 
the word occurs with Xs^ovZI/j,, for, in the Old Testa- 

» Perhaps, therefore, he had this from /rait/ton, — for the atct 
of the Pharisees among the Hebrews agree that it was so. 
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ment, the cherubim are mentioned expressly as the 
hearers of the Divine g/bry, and, in all probability, the 
name is deriyed from 2.*iD- Comp. the predicate of 

God D^n'nan le^ and niian ND3. This leads 

us to the antiquarian question, whether that bo^ot, or 
Shekinah, in the temple, is to be considered as a cloud 
supported by the Cherubim. This was formerly the 
general opinion. But, since Yitringa, and particu- 
larly since Thalemann, this Shekinah has been re- 
garded as a Rabbinical invention, and with this opinion 
Winer in his Realworterbuch (on the word Bundes- 
lade), and Balir, in a work which we shall immedi- 
ately quote, coincide. It appears to me, however, 
that there are various reasons which ought to decide 
us in favour of the older view, which has been ad- 
hered to by Rosenmiiller. The discussion of this 
subject would be too extensive for our limits. And, 
perhaps, also, that learned Archaiologist will do as 
Vitringa says he himself did (2d. Ed. of his Observv. 
1712.): Si non secundis^ saltern tertiis curis pedem 
retrakere. 

We have already remarked, ver. 2., that the author, 
in all probability, had a symbolical conception of these 
sacred articles, as, indeed, they were acknowledged to 
have a symbolical import. In the ancient world, * 
symbol had a much more extensive reign than we are 
now inclined to suppose. In his Prolegomena to My- 
thology, p. 258., O. Miiller remarks, •* An earlier 
race of men, who lived more under the impressions of 
sense, must have had a far greater feeling for this (the 
language of symbol) ; we may say that all nature 
shewed a physiognomy to them." Since the appear- 
ance of the first edition of this commentary, we have re- 
ceived, in Bahr's " Symbolik des Mosaischen Kultus/' 
2 Thle. 1837. ^. 39. a work executed with much talent 
and extraordinary industry. We embrace this oppor- 
tunity of urgently inviting the reader to make himself 
acquainted with that production ; for, although seve- 
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ral of the Tiews it contains cannot be admitted, it will 
serre to direct attention to a neglected mine» which 
will certainly jrield some kind of return. Hengsten- 
berg, also, in his work, Die Authentic des Pentateuch, 
B. II., has many instructive observations — for the 
greater part, indeed, in contradiction with Bahr — con- 
nected with this subject, for instance in p. 628. et seq. 
In the first place, the principle justly maintained by 
both theologians ought to be kept steadily in view, that, 
before we inquire what kind of Exemplars, Types, lie 
in the Old Testament institutions, we must first deter- 
mine what they shadowed out, what was their symho- 
Heal signification. As to our Author's views concerning 
the signification of single points we do not venture to 
decide, but, we will attempt briefly to display the im- 
port of the sacred utensils, in their connection with the 
Mosaic arrangement — keeping at the same time more 
closely by Hengstenberg than by Bahr (Of the divi- 
sions of the tent we w^ill speak at ver. 8.). We agree, 
in particular, with Hengstenberg's opinion, that the 
utensils of the Holy of Holies are the expression of the 
relation of God to the people, those of the sanctuary 
the expression of the relation of the people to God, 
they point out how the Israelite ynay draw near to God, 
Notwithstanding all Bahr's acuteness in his endeavour 
to shew, that a meaning must be given to the shew- 
bread different from that hitherto adopted, still the 
reasons appear to us to preponderate which make it a 
presentation of the cmnmunity to God^ of course spirit- 
ually taken, good works. The Oil and the Light de- 
note the pure knowledge of God in which the cove- 
nant people are to shine, the lights, seven in number, are 
the number of the oath, andconsequently of the covenant, 
the loaves, twelve in number, refer to the twelve tribes, 
in which the nation is represented. The Ark of the 
Covenant, especially so called from the SR '*12,T 

rS^^t the ten commandments, as the fundamental law 

of Israel, denotes the basis of the connection into 
which the holy God enters with sinful men. It is 
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covered with the mercy- seat, in which, on the day of 
atonement, blood was sprinkled for the collective sin 
of the people, by which it is expressed, that the divine 
mercy is stronger than the law; the Cherubim are 
the personified creation, they look down upon the 
mercy- seat, thus expressing that the whole creation is 
based upon God's mercy and law. 

Ver. 6, 7' — The Author, by continuing the use of 
the present, g/V/atf/v, ^^o(rf g^g/, after having spoken of 
the structure of the tabernacle in the time of 'Moses, 
marks its continuance throughout all ages. Even of 
his own time he might so speak, for, thai arrangement 
with which he has chiefly here to do, (see ver. 8, 9.), 
the relation of the Sanctuary to the Holy of HoHes, 
still existed. Bleek seems very unreasonable in con- 
fidently drawing, from this circumstance, the conclu- 
sion to the Author's belief, that the Ark of the Cove- 
nant and all the other things were extant in his time. 
Aia'Travrog, in opposition to a-raf , ver. 7.» relates to 
such sacerdotal functions as continued to be perform- 
ed : the daily incense, the lighting of the candles, of 
which three burned during the day, the others being 
lighted in the eveniug, the placing of fresh loaves on 
the Sabbath, &c. "A-rag in ver. 7-, like n^t^a DHti 

T T ~ " — 

Lev. xvi. 34. Exod. xxx. 10., relates only to the one 
day in the year. There is a difierence of opinion re- 
specting the number of times which the High Priest, 
on this one day, entered the adytum. In Lev. xvi., 
there is no sure mention made; from ver. 18., we 
might certainly conclude that he went in once only. 
But, when we consider the various rites which he had 
to perform, we shall be inclined to agree with the Rab- 
bins who speak of his having entered it four times. 
At any rate, he must have gone twice behind the vail. 
This we learn from Lev. xvi. 15. ; and it seems to 
have been so considered by Philo in the passage. Le- 
gate ad Cahim, p. 1035. He says that the High 
Priest himself, if he went three or Jbtir times in a day 
into the Holy of Holies, was to die the death : indi- 
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rectly, therefore, we learn that he went in twice. Now, 
we must certainly agree with Philo, excluding, as he 
does, with so much precision, a third entrance. For the 
Mishna, which is generally hrought against him as an 
Antiquarian authority, does not, in my opinion, speak 
directly of an entrance four times in a day. The 
later Rahbins have done this, for instance Maimo- 
nides, in the QV DTiD.^ Dn^BSn, and R. 

Kotzi (in the 13 cent.). But, where these Rabbins, 
and particularly Maimonides, come into collision with 
Philo and Josephus, they must, with few exceptions, be 
ranked below the latter, as authority. Comp. the 
particular proofs for this opinion in Schottgen's Dis- 
sertation against Ugolini^ De fide Maimonidis in ad' 
struendis antiquitatibus Hebraicis^ 1750. Comp., 
however, Winer, Reallex. II. 764., who makes it 
appear credible, from the Hebrew text, that the piiest 
entered three times. On the question in general, 
comp. Deyling, Observv. sacrae^ II. 13. The gen. 
of time^ roD sviavTov^ belongs to the " standing formu- 
lae," in which it occurs in the New Testament. This 
passage, as also John viii. 2., remains to be added 
to Winer, p. 187. Ou x^i^^ al/narog, the negative 
form of the expression to strengthen it, as vii. 20. ; 
the antitype lies in ver. 12. dta ds rov idlov a1/jbarog. 
Without expiation for his own and for others' sins he 
dared not even approach God once. On dyvoTjfidruv, 
comp. the exposition of v. 2., where ayvoovifTsg is em- 
ployed as here. 

Ver. 8. In this interesting declaration, the author 
informs us what typical meaning we are to ascribe 
to the arrangements of the Temple. The Holy of 
Holies, during the period of the Old Covenant, being 
shut to the priests and the people, indicated that the 
Holy of Holies, generally, was not yet opened for 
mankind. The Old Testament economy is represented 
by the Sanctuary, the New Testament economy by the 
Holy' of Holies. The lawgiver himself did not com- 
prehend the typical sense of that institution ; but the 
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Holy Spirit of God, who guided him, did at first 
intend this meaning, Comp. 1 Peter i. 11, 12. 
*Odhi Tuv ay /uvia the gen, of direction. With this we 
must not compare odhg SaXatftfTj;, Matth. iv. 15., which 
is wrong interpreted by Fritzsche, the sense in that 
passage being : the way at (by) the sea. But it may 
DC compared with 2 Sam. xviii. 23. : U^afisv rijv odhv 
rijv rou Kg;^a^» or Matth. x. 5. : odoi k^vuv. The gen. 
is different in ii^obog ruv ay/cav^ x. 19. That dyia 
denotes the Holy of Holies, and what kind of Holy 
of Holies it is, we find in viii. 1, 2. vi. 19., and in 
this chap. ver. 12. 24. The idea, that redemption by 
Christ has opened the Holy of Holies to all mankind, 
is expressed by the vail rent at the death of the Re- 
deemer. In our Epistle, the Holy of Holies, into 
which Christ has entered and prepared the way for 
us, is Heaven, the realised unity with God, absolute 
bliss. See on viii. 5. This heaven is already open 
to believers, and they have access to the throne of 
grace through faith, iv. 16. vii. 19. 25. x. 19. 22. 
They shall one day have access to it by sight. As it 
is said of the aldjv fji,eXXcav, on the one hand, that it is 
yet future, on the other, that, for believers, it is al- 
ready present ; while, on the one side, it is affirmed 
that they shall hereafter enter into the Satf/Xe/a rou 
0€ou, on the other, that they are already entered in, — 
so is it with their being in the Holy of Holies. But, at 
the end cometh the heavenly temple, the tabernacle; the 
city of God upon earth receives reality in the pheno- 
menon also. Rev. xi. 19. xxi. 2. 3. Comp. on viii. 5. 
^Tdffiv e^siv different from (rr^vai, = to continue, last, 
dure. Comp. the passages in Kypke, p. 397., for 
example, in Polybius, 5, 5, 3. rZv BTTifftMv rjdri ard(fiv 
s^ovrm, " as the monsoon still continued." 

Having thus inquired into the author s views re- 
specting the typical signification of the structure of 
the Temple, it is interesting to know what the Jewish 
and Christian expositors have taught concerning it. 

There is one ancient view, although certainly not a 
genuine historical one, which, alas ! reigns in many 

VOL. II. 
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of our academical lectures on Hebrew Archaeology, and 
above it, even such books as Winer's ReaNLexicon, in 
other respects a valuable work, are very little elevated, 
— ^under which the whole Mosaic worship appears in 
the character of a religious pageant. In our exposition 
of ver. 5., we drew attention to an opinion of O. Miil- 
ler's respecting the wide prevalence of symbol in the 
ancient world. The same philologer comprehends Creu- 
zer's view (Prolegomenon z. Mythol. s. 332.) in these 
words : — " It was necessary that the pure light of know- 
ledge should break forth in a corporeal object, in order 
that it might fall upon the eye in the reflex, and in a 
coloured, although dimmer, shine ; therefore that edu- 
cation of the human race was obliged to speak alto- 
gether in imagery." De Wette and v. Colin have 
likewise acknowledged the necessity of symbol in 
the ancient world (See Hengstenberg*s jEcklh. d, 
Pentat. II* s, 614.). Doubtless no symbol is of the 
highest, but the highest may be in the symbol, as the 
sun is reflected by the water ; and we require the re- 
flection in the water so long as we cannot look upon 
the sun. It is also admitted by De Wette, that the 
lawgiver himself, who founded the worship, must 
have been conscious of its import, and that only the 
rude mass of the people took the symbol for the thing. 
Now, since the Old Testament bears so distinctly the 
symbolic character, and as, moreover, Exod. xxv. 40. 
alludes to this, although in a more veiled manner, we 
cannot wonder if the Jews, both of ancient and mo- 
dem times, explain the arrangements of their wor- 
ship symbolically. Philo's explanations of the Taber- 
nacle and its component parts are found particularly 
in the Third Book De vita Mods. According to his 
view, the vaog is in general the image of the i/ojjra ; the 
a'Skri the image of the aiffdrird ; the holy candlestick, 
with its seven branches, the picture of the seven 
planets ; the four colours of the vails of the Temple 
are the four elements ; as the tabernacle in general is 
the symbol of the universe, &c. Phiio, too, proceeds 
upon the symbolical explanation of Exod. xxv. 40. 
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The Alexandrine book of Wisdom considers — which 
Philo also does — the High Priest's garment as the ante- 
type of the oKog 6 xoff/xog^ ch. xviii. 24. Josephus phi- 
losophizes in a similar manner. He sees in the taber- 
nacle in general an image of the universe, and in the 
Holy of Holies the image of the oi/Pavog, dia rhv ovoavbv 
aviiriZctrov ihat avd^ojvoig,m the Fore-court and the Sanc- 
tuary, the image of the earth and sea : xal ya^ rauTa 
Tagiv lartv s:ritctTa, Antiqq, 3, 3, 7- According to 
him, also, the candlestick represents the seven pla- 
nets, the twelve loaves the twelve signs of the zodiac, 
&c. The Fathers follow the views of Philo. We 
find manifold cosmical explanations among the later 
Rabbins also (See Bahr, I. 105. seq.). There, 
however, we find the coarse material view, which, 
taking Exod. xxv. 40. literally, supposes in hearen 
real outward types of the Jewish sacred things. There 
it is said, that there is a temple in heaven, nay a 
priest, Michael (we may here remind the reader of 
the signification of the name, " Who is like God ?"), 
or Metatron, who presents the souls of the just as an 
atonement for Israel, &c. The passages are to be 
found in Schottgen's Diss, dc, Hierosoljfma coeksti, 
c. II. De Templo Hierosol. coel.^ and in Buxtorf, De 
area Jbederis, c. 6. The following passage forms a 
remarkable parallel to Heb. viii. 5., yet has been 
quoted by Schottgen neither on Heb. viii., nor in 
that dissertation. It is found in R. Ascher Bechai's 
(towards the close of the 13th century, and not to be 
confounded with the author of the distinguished work 
Choboth Hallebabot, Ben Joseph Bechai) Comm. in 

legem,/. 148. col. 3.: ♦JflS mti^DH ShJ pD 

" The High Priest, who performs the service in the 
lower sanctuary in the presence of God, is a dsTy/ia (thus 
the Rabbinical notion agrees with Mdeiy/ia in our pas- 
sage) of the sacerdotal functions performed in t^ 
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upper sanctaaiy." Now did the Rabbins take what 
ihej haye said on this subject in its literal sense ? 
Many of them, no doubt, did so, in the same way as 
Christian Theologians have oonceiyed of the inierce^ 
nan, nnging of Psalms, &c. But, unquestionably, 
others have employed these expressions in a figurative 
sense. In this respect, the book Sohar is difficult to 
be unravelled, as it is doubtful whether we are there 
in a region of coarsely carnal misunderstandings of 
the Scripture, or in one of profound symbolicism. 
Thus, in a passage relating to the subject before U8» 
and found in the book of Sobar, but omitted by 
Schiittgen in the dissertation we have mentioned, it is 
said that, '^ God had intended, when Israel departed 
from Egypt, to send them down a temple from heaven 
built by Himself, but that, on account of the sins of 
the people^ He was obliged to retain it, D*D* ^1D 7 

nK^nn wpT^fli " ««^«^ ^^^ «»^ ^ ^^^ ^«y* *« 

ike last redemption' (Antetype of the redemption 
from Egypt). In considering the declarations of the 
book of Sohar, however, the question affecting its 
authenticity ought not to be forgotten — a question 
which I have discussed in a dissertation entitled^ De 
ortu Cabulae, 1837. 

In all his inquiries respecting the Old Testament 
arrangements, the Christian Theologian has, above 
all things, to keep steadily in mind, that his first ob- 
ject must be to determine what meaning the Law- 
giver himself gave to his infititutions (see on ver. 5). 
When we have defined the symbol, we may proceed 
to the consideration of the type. For if, according to 
ver. 8., the Holy Ghost intimated what yet Moses did 
not perceive, stiU the object designed for the Chris- 
tians does not exclude an object for the Israel of that 
period. The excellent work of Bahr, regarding the 
import of the ark of the covenant, has, in our opinion, 
missed that import, in taking — ^after the example of 
Philo and Josephus — ^the Tabernacle of Testimony 
only as the image of the heavens and the earth (the 
latter as the fore-court). This view of the subject is 
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exposed at the very outset to the objection, that, in 
adopting it, Bahr can assign no special meaning to 
the Holy of Holies. In essentials we agree with 
Hengstenberg (passim, p. 626. et seq.)y considering 
the ark of the covenant as " the symbol of God*s 
kingdom in the Old Corenant," as a representation of 
the dwelling of God among His own. The fore-court 
receives the whole of the mixed Israel ; the sanctu- 
ary denotes the position of the genuine, sacerdotal 
Israelites, and hence, into it, the priests only entered ; 
the Holy of Holies, the absolute communion with 
God, into which no one^ not even the sacerdotal 
Israelite, could pass. This arrangement must have 
made upon even the ruder minds among the Israel* 
ites the impression, that they were not yet suffi- 
ciently pure, that their condition excluded them from 
God. w ith this riew of the symbolical import, the 
typical meaning given by our Author agrees. By the 
prohibition of the priests themselves from entering 
into the Holy of Holies, it teaches that, in the Old 
Testament, generally, complete communion with God 
had not appeared. Among Christian expositors we 
find a greater agreement on this article of typology 
than on any other. Induced particularly by x. 20. 
(comp., below, the Author's exposition, p. 29.), 
(Some certainly look upon the tabernacle as an image 
of the earthly ffxijmfia of Christ ; so, also, Limdius on 
the Jewish sacred things. But the current opinion of 
the Christian church is, that the Holy of Holies is a 
symbol of the eccletia triumpkans, the Sanctuary that 
of the ecclesia tnilitan$. Tnus Origen, Horn, IX* in 
Lev, p. 243. ed. R.^ and finally, Michaelis, in his 
Typical Theology. To this many, after the example 
of Coccejus, added the other meanings : the Holy of 
Holies is heaven itself, in which indeed is the 
ecclesia triumphans and the Christian economy in 
general, which again, stands in the same relation to 
the Jewish economy as the ecclesia triumphans to 
the militans. According to Witsius, the Sanctuary 
unites a threefold type : 1. Caelum visibile, 2. Cere- 
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monme legis^ 3 Caro Christi, Various interpretations 
are united also by v. Meyer, who particularly refers 
the three divisions to three degrees of the Christian 
life; the highest is that where are the offerers, " where 
the animal nature is slain, and the nre of deyotion 
burns uninterruptedly (Blatter fiir hohere Wahrheit, 
Th. 10. s. 39.)." This interpretation, however, I do 
not understand, as there was no slaying in the Holy of 
Holies, nor did any light illuminate its sacred gloom. 
The above mentioned most correct views are, properly 
speaking, not in opposition with the view taken by 
our Epistle, inasmuch as these two things are true of 
the Christian, namely, that he has been redeemed, 
and is daily being redeemed, that for him the king- 
dom of God is already present, and that he daily prays» 
^^ Thy kingdom come," that already, in faith, he has 
Heaven upon earth, and — that he still waits for it. 
Now, in so far as complete communion with God first 
appears at the end of all things, the Holy of Holies 
may justly be regarded as the type of the eccL triuni'* 
phans ; and this reference has also a Biblical basis in 
Rev. xi. 19; xxi. 2, 3. 

Yer. 9. Schulz strenuously insists that va^a^oKri 
here, as at xi. 19., should be translated ** likeness,*' 
and not " type." He is right in so far, as, by type, 
in the language of dogmatics, we think of something 
future, although this usage of language is arbitrary* 

/tt^D and IJLA>o are used by the Kabbins and in 

Syriac also of types. If we explain xi. 1 9. fv ^a^uQoXf, 
with Schulz, then, in that passage, the likeness is a 
type. But, here, the subject is a " representation of a 
likeness" (Gleichnissdarstellung), as Schulz expresses 
it, which is not a prototpye, but = ffxiay^ap'a, *0 
xatpbg 6 fivgtfrjjxtog is, namely, like Gal. i. 4., the time 
be/hre the Messiah; with relation to this the flr^wrjj 
ffxfivfjy to which also we refer ^r/g, is a likeness. But 
the believers, for whom the xateog dio^&uasug is already 
come (ver. 10. and viii. 8.), are thus far delivered 
from the xai^hg sncrrixuig, as Paul (Gal. i. 4.) says. In 
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this ^nte- Messianic period sacrifices were offered, 
which did not perfect any thing xara (fwddrifftv, but 
xaTa ffdojca, Comp. dixaiojfiaTa ffaoxog^ ver. 10., xuQa- 
^oTf^g T^g tfa^xog, ver, 13. As this rsXdoj(fig is not a 
proper one, so it is said plainly of the time of the vofx.og, 
vii. 1 9., oudev sTsXeicuffev ; whereas Believers are sanctified 
by a real offering, which purifies also the (rvvsidnffig, x. 
2 — 14. — '2vveid7i<rig we cannot translate by conscience 
(Gewissen), as our language refers the expression 
commonly in a narrower sense to what is called the 
dictamen ethicum. In the Greek it has a more* com- 
prehensive meaning, and corresponds more nearly 
with our consciousness (Bewusstseyn). Comp. the de- 
rivation <ruvoTd(x. fjLou Hence, also, the word in Greek, 
is joined with the genitive of the object, which can- 
not be done in German, c. x. 2. 1 Peter ii. 19. 
Herodian, vii. h 8. TeXg/oDi/ denotes especially, the 
negative activity of the removal of a consciousness of 
guilt, but, also, the positive of the sanctification of 
Sbe inward man through love. In this respect, the 
translation " Consciousness" (Bewusstseyn) intro- 
duced by Schulz, is the preferable one, and ought to 
have been adopted by De Wette. Theoph. : xara rhv 

Ver. 10- — We must first consider the reading in this 
passage. Very weighty authorities read 5/xa/cD/xara 
(5ome S/xawu^a), namely ABD, the Syriac, Coptic, 
Italic, &c These CqM. also, with the exception of 
B, omit %aL The external evidence, therefore, pre- 
dominates in favour of biTLOLiUifjjCtTa^ which has been 
adopted by Bengel, Mill, Knapp, and Lachmann. 
Still, it has found opponents, and that, too, among the 
more modem critics, Matthai, Bohme and Kuinbl, 
who are of opinion that the Nominative was introduced 
by those who would not suffer the Anacoluthic co-or- 
dination of e'Ttxdfisva with the fern, /o.^ duvdf/i^eva/. In 
Cod. c e, of Matth'ai, the reading M dwd/xeva, as a 
neutr,^ has certainly arisen in this way ; and, in Cod, 23. 
of Griesbach, the fem. iTixeifisvai, But, I think we 
must decide in favour of the Nominative, for the foU 
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lowing reasons : 1. AixattJjfiasi ffa§x6g could not veU 
be cjo-ordinated by the author with fiavTKtfioTi; and 
P^ojfiaffi, as it is a generic idea, not a species ; whereas, 
regarded as the predicament of the preceding nouns, it 
is here particularly appropriate: 2. The addition 
fiovov iiri jS^w/xaff/ xrX. is so negligently adjoined^ that 
we can scarcely expect the author, in the subsequent 
employment of htrixsifLiva^ to hare had in mind the 
preceding 5uir/a/ ,tiii drndjuivat. But, if he really had it 
in yiew, he would scarcely have co-ordinated the 
neutr. so completely, as an Anacoluthon, with the 
fd,^ duvdfievai. We explain the proposition thus : At 
first sight it might be thought that the ^ouifMara xrX. 
were precisely the objects with reference to which 
sacrifices were to be ofiered, and that, consequently, 
impure meats and drinks were meant. And, in fact, 
Schulz, and especially de Wette, contrary to the opi- 
nion of the earlier expositors, have thus explained it : 
" All of which is imposed only under (forbid of) 
meats and drinks, and divers washings and carnal 
ordinances." But, how can the words be taken in 
this sense, seeing that the ^aTTKffioi themselves be- 
longed rather to the means of expiation and purifica- 
tion ? We must of necessity consider the meats, and 
drinks, and washings, as denoting, along with the in- 
stitutes of the sacrifices) the remaining part of the 
ritual worship. *E^/ must, therefore, be regarded as 
pointing out what is contemporaneous, as Wahl, p. 
122., explains: the rites of meats go side by side 
with the sacrifices, &c. Movov may not, therefore, be 

eced in close connection with ^^otrf g^ ovra/ : it would 
more clear if, in this passage, we had, instead of 
the adverb, the adjective M fiovotg fioojfjt,a'ffi^ or icr/ j8^w« 
fioLffi fiimg, as we find it elsewhere so frequently in 
the New Testament, Matth. iv. 4. xii. 4., and in 
other passages. Now, since this proposition with 
fjiovov is but loosely connected with the preceding, the 
apposition 5/xa/w,(Aara ffagxog is less striking ; and, in- 
deed, it must not be placed, as an Anacoluthon, 
in connection with the preceding dative, but — ^as in 
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fact the predicate traoxtTcov is particalarlj appropriate to 
sacrifice, Ter. 13, — as an apposition to the whole pre- 
ceding proposition, making it relate also to the ^fotf- 
^s^itv du§a. Compare such appositions, 1 Tim. ii. 6. 
Rom. xii. 1. 2 Thess. i. 5. — In explanation of edo^y 
under this construction, we refer to that of <ra^Km6g, 
vii. 16. ; here the idea of the external, in contrast to 
the ffvysidriffig^ as at ver. 13., is made prominent. 

Conscious that this severe opinion of ordinances 
which came from God might give oflFence, he adds, that 
Providence had only intendea a psedagogical purpose 
with them. Aio^^ufftg has a retrospective allusion to 
viii. 8, 9. 

Ver. 11 — 14. The reality of the good things cf the 
New Constitution, 

Ver. 11, 12. — Ha^ayevofisvog is employed pictures- 
quely, as if we should say, there Christ appears. Bengel : 
turn dixit repente cedite Levitae ! MgXXofra aya6&^ 
likex. 1.; comp. on i. 1., and vi. 5. Th/j.ik'Kov is used 
in the Old Testament to denote in general every thing 
belonging to the Messiah ; regarded from the Christian 
point of view, that which the regnum gloriae will 
give, but which, in its beginnings, is already present 
m the regnum gratiae. Among these ayaQa fLiXKovra 
there is mentioned, in the sequel, what, in this world, 
is the portion of believers, the atmiog "Kxjr^oiSigy ver. 
12., and the xa&a^iaiMhg r^ig ffuvesdriffectig, ver. 14. Con- 
trasted with the Old Testament tabernacle, the New 
Testament one, through which Christ passed, is called 
the greater and more perfect. Its perfection consists 
especially in its being ou ^eioo^oinirog. To ^uio^oirircvy 
even according to Classical usage, denotes what has 
not f uffg/ arisen, and, hence, a^si^orotf^Toy, everything 
that God has produced. There is an interesting paral- 
lel in Theod., Quaest. in Levit. c. 8., in which he con- 
trasts ^s7bv «-u^, that which God kindled by a ray from 
heaven, and vv^ ^ii§o<7roitirov, that which man kindles. 
A similar contrast is found in Heliodorus. L. 2. p. 
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111. ed. Cornel. The import of the word is, there- 
fore, expressed by a circumlocution, viii. 2. : ^v s<7rr}^sf 
xu§ioi xai ovx uvdoco'Tog, Of course dy^uoonroir^rog 
does not mark the absolute contrast to the material, 
although an allusion to this was easily added to its 

meaning, as when in the LXX. D^S^Sk is trans- 

lated directly ra. p^g/goTo/Tjra, or when Paul speaks 
in a depreciating tone of the 'jrsPiTOfiYi yjiPOTolrirogy 
Eph. ii. 11. Col. ii. 11. On the other hand, the false 
witnesses, Mark xiv. 58., say that Christ wished to 
put a vahg ax^ioo'TTo/riTog in the place of the ;;^g/^o^o/?ir6j, 
and think nothing certainly of a pure 'TrvivfiaTixov, but of 
an edifice of etherial matter. In like manner* Paul 
speaks of a ffu/na, '}rvsufiarix6v^ whose substance, although 
flrvgu.o.ar/xoi', ceases not to be <rw/xa. The author here re- 
presents the whole heavenly fabric as such an etherial 
tabernacle ; so that the Holy of Holies, according to 
this application of the symbol, is not hearen itself, as 
at ver. 24., but something lying beyond heaven, as we 
have already remarked, Introd. p. 109., and viii. 1. 

A/a, in ver. 12., marks mediation, as afterwards 
ver. 23., and 1 John v. 6., in as much as upon the sup- 
position alone of this sacrificial gift was an entrance 
permitted to the Holy of Holies. The II. Aor, iv^d- 
fji^svog formed according to the termination of the I. Aor, 
Sturz has collected, JDe dial. Alex. p. 61., the nume- 
rous examples of this termination of the Aorist in the 
LXX., and in the New Testament ; and those in the 
New Testament have been subjected to a perilous trial 
by Fritzsche, Comm. in. Marc p. 638. ei seq., who at- 
tempts to shew which of them belong to the copyists 
and which to the writers themselves. It is certain 
that this form was current in Alexandria, as may be 
seen by the stone of Rosetta, and other Egyptian in- 
scriptions. It is equally certain that it may be ex- 
punged from the manuscripts of the authors prior to 
the age of Alexander Fischer has banished it from 
Hesiod, Dawes and Wolf, &c., from Demosthenes. 
On the passage in the Oral. Adv» Lept., where Reiske 
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has read tv^a/imvgf "Wolf observes : neque in his {Atti" 
cis) ullum cerium hujus usus exemplum credo reperiri^ 
Schafer, Appar, ad Demostk, III. 67, Koch on 
Moris, p. 361 (Buttmann, indeed, has spoken in 
favour of retaining i<reffa in Euripides, b,ut, as a regu- 
lar I. Aor.y Ausfiihrl-Gramm. II. 217.)- That this 
mode of writing, however, was introduced only and 
solely by the Alexandrian transcribers into the Codd. 
is an arbitrary assumption on the part of Sturz and 
Hug. Can the whole of the very numerous Codd, 
in which that (puvri * Actayfi i, e, ^d^Qa^o^ is found 
have been wiitten only in Alexandria f Comp. too a 
number of e3;amples in Lobeck on Phrynichus, p. 
139. And, besides, the grammarian in Becker's 
Anecd, III. p. 1270. expressly ascribes the forms 
s^dyafisv^ TJyja/iev to <ruv^^g/a.* 



* We have already taken occasion, on ch* ii- 1*, in speaking 
of the orthography with a single instead of a double ^, to ob- 
serve that what Sturz has alleged inspecting the orthography 
of the Alexandrians is in the highest degree uncritical. We 
there pointed attention to the important conclusions which 
Hug, in particular, has drawn, with the object of determining 
the native country of the most important New Testament Codd, 
from the mode of spelling followed in them. Besides the bar- 
baric « in the terminations of the Aor, II., there is a peculiarity* 
purely orthographical, from which he deterihines absolutely the 
Egyptian origin of the Codd., of the Cod. BAC and even D 
THug^s Einleit. I. S. 277. 281. 284. 287.). This is the /a be- 
fore the labials. The assertion that even the Xra/tno-Grecian 
Cod. D was written in Alexandria does appear the most sur- 
prising. This is felt by that learned critic himself, for he ob- 
serves : ''a Latino-GreciHu Cod, written in Alexandria is some- 
thing exceedingly remarkable, for the proofs of which we should 
not wish to remain in arrear." Now in what does this proof 
consist ? In the termination of the Aorists in «, and in the /* 
before the labials — positively nothing more. He has not even 
adduced the examples (particularly noted by Sextus Empir. as 
Alexandrian) of the formation of the 3d pers. perf. in «y instead 
of wj-i, as rtvn^fiKKv, iywxav, John xvii. 6, 7» Credner has very 
recently expressed a doubt as to the propriety of regarding 
the orthography of the Codd, as a sure mark of their descent 
(Beitrage zur Einleitung ins. N. T. I. 511.); he brings for- 
ward nothing, however^ that directly refutes Hug's assertion. 
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It still remains for us to give a comprehensive sur- 
rey of the rarious explanations of this remarkahle 
passage. According to a very widely spread opinion,^ 
the ffx7i*fi fLii^tjiv oh ^siPOTotfiroi denotes the mortal 
nature, the hody of the Redeemer. If x. 20. was 
rememhered, where the ^dp^ of Christ is called the xa- 
ravsrafffia^ through which the New Testament High 
Priest passed, this conception of it was very ohvious. 
The same view is also found in the Grecian interpre- 
ters, and in Augustine, Calvin, Beza, James and 
LndoT. Cappell, and Grotius; and, in like manner, 
in the greater number of the Lutherans, Hunnius, 
Qerhar^ Bengel ; among the Roman Catholics, too, 

It must appear very singular that thiti profoundly learned Di« 
vine should have considered the insertion of the ^ as purely 
Egyptian, and have deemed it a sufficient basis for so strong a 
proof, when we can so clearly shew it to have been an eupho- 
nic insertion, which prevailed more and more in the later Greek, 
tn the first place, Comp. Hermann, De emend, rat, grmc gr, p. 
16., and the note of fclustathius on the Odyssey, A', p. 1382., 
where he points out the insertion of the ^ in if^tnt, 'rtf^if*- 
fiCTH, rvftrwtp, f «fr//c^(«r«f , &C- ; — then the remark of Blom- 
field, in opposition to Hermann, on ^schylus, Septem e. Th. v. 
795 , with respect to S^tf^t and Sft^tfitH ;~and again, the ex- 
amples quoted by d*Orville on CharU. p. 469. 601. 672., 
^t^'^hx*f instead of dypuxt, 'I*/*"*^ in place of *I««-»S, itft^int 
instead of Afi^urat ; Und also Liobeck, Ad Fhryn, p. 428. ; »«- 
ai^c^ instead of xwtti^, Mtfitfin in lieu of Mvfin, mf»f»^s in 
place of k^^»Si Tifi^^m for ti^^mf. Compare, too, the mode 
of writing Latin words in Greek; nr^^^t xXi** for subselUuntf 
in Suicer. The tendency of the ^ to the labials was so strong 
that the modern (creeks express w by^ir. Thus, therefore^ 
the arguments which Hug and others, who followed him, have 
advanced for the Alexandrian origin of the Cod. Cantabr. 
would be entirely set aside. — Sturz has produced only a single, 
instance of the euphonic f$, Zat^aiA^A^tX, p. 127.; why did he not 
cite along with this at least 'A^/3«»«»/w, zAft^m ? The remark 
of Hug, also, p. 277. is erroneous : ** this peculiarity was found 
in manuscripts of Herodotus, and conjectured to be an loni- 
cism." It was not the euphonic insertion of the ^ which was 
regarded as an lonicism in Herodotus, hut, the introduction of 
the^ belonging to the root, of which Sturz, p. 130., has given 
examples from the LXX., such as InX^f/t^ny itrrtknftvrm^ «"(•• 
€tr»}.ntA'^l»^ of which Mattaire treats, De Dialectit, p. Id5« 
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as in Este and Calmet. Another reason of this Tiew 
was this, when the heavenly Holy of Holies is spoken 
of in other places it is always said: s/(^X^iv sig rit 
ay/ot, as' here, also, ver. 12., and that, therefore, the 
6xm through which He passed must he something 
different. The latter circumstance has also heen the 
cause why interpreters^ who wished still to understand 
the (fx^vrj of the Holy of Holies, have attempted here, 
as at iv. 14., to prove did = tig, See the remarks on 
that passage. The Syriac translates it thus, while 
Bohme and Schuiz render it " hy means of," *' hy 
virtue of" (vermittelst, vermoge). Stuart, of Ameri- 
ca, says, that, to understand this translation, he had 
sought in vain in the German dictionaries s. v. ** ver^ 
miltelsL*' And no wonder. Bdhme thus explains 
the expression : '^ as in heaven there is no sane* 
tuary, and only a Holy of Holies, so Christ has 
entered the Holy of Holies (" Mermittelst") by means 
of the whole heavenly edifice." Against the supposi* 
tion that the tahemacle was the body of the Lord, 
many cogent reasons might he adduced. Firstly, the 
predicate ou raxtri/ii rni xrtaiojg leads to a notion of 
the body of Christ which approaches that of the 
Quakers, and which has been defended by Poiret, 
Petersen, and others, as if that body in its very nature 
were not material, and resembling the bodies of other 
men. To this it has been replied, however, that the 
expression was intended to exclude only inanimate 
matter, such as metal and wood. When the oppo- 
nents of the notion further appealed to ix. 24., where 
heaven itself is expressly called rSt aKvi6tvdL &yia^ it is 
answered that this is said only because the Old Tes- 
tament tabernacle must have an hru^ov. Finally, it 
might with reason be required, that these interpreters 
should explain also, viii. 2., the (fxrivfi aXn^iVfi of the 
body of Christ. This is done by Beza alone. There 
is a second class of interpreters who regard <rx7iv7i as 
denoting the Church, and, indeed, the ecclesia miUtans 
which is elsewhere called a spiritual temple, a spiritual 
house of God — the tabernacle of David, the desig- 
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nation of the ancient Theocracy, Amos ix. 11., Acts 
XV. 16. In Rey. xxi. 3., the glorified kingdom of 
God is called a tabernacle qf God among men. This 
is the view of Cajetan, Cor. a. Lapide, Cal^, Wolf, 
Vriemoet, Cramer, and has been displayed at great 
length by Blasche in his " Comm. zum Hebraerbriefe. 
Th. r*. Of all these interpreters, however. Com. a. 
Lapide is the only one who has been consistent enough 
to apply this explanation to viii. 2. A third class of 
expositions contains many various notions, which are, 
in- part, purely arbitrary. According to Justinian, the 
tfjtrivfi is the whole world through which the Redeemer 
passed into the Holy of Holies. Grotius supposed an 
allusion to the Universe in viii. 2., but not in ix. 
11. Ambrosius Catharinus would have us to under- 
stand by ox7}V7} the lap of the virgo deipara, &c. Among 
the modems the <rxjji^ has been generally explained of 
heaven. We find it so early as in the Glossa interli- 
nearis, then in Lyra, Bucer, Zwingli, Schlichting, and 
others. 

Ver. 13, 14. — This sentence is related to the pre- 
ceding only as a corollary, and draws attention to the 
circumstance, that, on contemplating the different cha- 
racters of the Old and of the New Testament sacrifi- 
ces, an expectation naturally arises of a higher degree 
of efficacy in the latter. In the one, purification is 
accomplished by animals, which are only outwardly, 
and, hence, symbolically stainless, which cannot offer 
themselves, but must be offered by others, and, ac- 
cording to the legal ordinance itself, purify only from 
contact with what is physically dead. In the other, a 
man inwardly, and, of course, essentially stainless, 
and, at the same-time, not a mere man, but filled with 
the fulness of God, is not merely oflfered by others, 
but, in perfect love, in the power of the Spirit 
of God, performs an eternally efficacious self-sacrifice. 
From such a sacrifice may certainly be expected the 
higher effect of an inward eradication of sin, and the 
accomplishment of salvation. — The Author's purpose 
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is to represent the Old Testament sacrifices in their 
defectiveness, and he, therefore, mentions first those 
animals which were ofiered on the day of atonement 
for the hlotting out of the sin of the High- Priest 
(raD^/), and of the people (rgayo/). But, having al- 
ready in mind what he afterwards says of the li^ya 
vsjc^d, he adds another sacrifice, which served as a 
special purification from the touch of what was physi- 
cally dead (Numbers xix.), the sacrifice of the red 
heifer, the blood of which, mingled with ashes, purified 
those who had touched the dead, Upog designates the 
object^ end ; ffd^^ the outward and sensuous. See on 
rer. 10. 

The explanation of the terms 5/a '^vj/ui^arog aJuv/ov 
presents peculiar difl&culties to the expositor. In re- 
cent times, some interpreters, by an optical delusion, 
mistaking their own impotency of understanding for 
that of their author, have complained of the Apostle 
Paul that he did not really understand his own mean- 
ing. See Riickert on Rom. vii. J 4. A person called 
Welcker has fallen into a delusion something similar, 
when treating of this expression in our Epistle. In 
his philologico-exegetical Clavis on the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, he says : "• But, how the whole is to be 
translated 1 will not venture to determine, because I 
can not satisfy myself by any further explanation of 
an expression perhaps not quite understood, and ob^ 
scurely thrown out by the author himself." It is a grie- 
vous evil when the arrogance of an interpreter of Holy 
Writ makes him give out his own bankruptcy as that 
of his Author. On this phrase we possess a labo- 
riously written monography from the pen of the Hol- 
lander Boon Mesch, Specimen hermeneuticum in locum 
ad Hebr. ix. 14. Lugd> Batav, 1819. This produc- 
tion is not only wanting in searching criticism, but 
also in genuine exegetical tact. In the first place, we 
must examine the reading. * Ay ion is found in Z). 
from the first hand, and is, besides, in several Codd, 
Minuscule in the Coptic and Sclavonic versions, in the 
Italic and Yulgate, in Chrysostom, and some others 
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of the Fathers ; while airnkxt is found in A, B, and 
D. from the second hand, in the Peshito, Philox., 
the Arabian and the Armenian versions, in Atha- 
nasius^ Theodoret, Theophylact, and (Ecumenius. 
The external evidence, of course, is in favour of 
aiuviov ; and, without doubt, the internal evidence is 
so likewise. 'Ay/ou being originally written beside 
the word, as an interpretamenium^ we can easily ac« 
count for its passing into the text. Least of all does 
it stand in need of Reiske's conjecture of dyub/iarog. 
More recent expositors have not only been very arbi- 
trary in their manner of handling the expression, hut 
have shewn a great want of precision. According to 
Nosselt, crvtC/tAa means victima, and, even, victima 
Christi quatenus ea erat omnibtis numeris ahsoluia ; 
according to Doderlein and Storr, it signifies, statum 
beatissimum, or, as Storr translates: '^by virtue of His 
glorious condition/' &c. The older expositors have, 
upon the whole, taken the right course, by under- 
standing, even when they read atumv^ either the Holy 
Ghost, as the Grecian expositors, EIrasmus, Calvin, Ben- 
gel, or the cteitas Chrislh as Beza, Aretius, Capell, and 
Calov. Both conceptions of it pass into one another, as 
soon as we say, which most interpreters do, that irv^vfia 
ay toy stands, per meUm.causae pro effectu, for the opera-- 
tions of the Holy Ghost. This conception of the phrase, 
when we contemplate historically the Jewish and New 
Testament views of what is divine in the Messiah, is 
the probable one, and is, likewise, justified dogmaticallj, 
— the latter, because the Logos is the Mediator of the 
Divine communications, but the communication itself 
is the 'jrvsvfia roD 0sou. In the Old Testament, and in 
the Apocrypha, this tysvfia roD &eou is the principle of 
all cosmical life, and indeed is predominating over the 
intellectual religious life in the human mind ; in the 
New Testament, there is only the principle of the lat- 
ter, although some of the Fathers who were much ad- 
dicted to Platonic views of Scripture, have given a 
larger extent to the term, and represent the 'jrvsv/ia 
dytoy either, with Tatias, as the principle of a second 
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flrveu/tta, rh dtoL r^i uX)jg 3/?xov, or, with Origen, vi^i 
HX^^y Cyrillus Alex., ^neas (razaeus, as the soul of 
the world. See Mosheim on Cudworth's Intellectual 
System, p. 658. The Messiah, as the God-Man, must^ 
accordingly, possess the spirit without measure, John 
iii. 34. According to the leading passages, Isaiah xi« 
2., and Ixi. 1., the Messiah is therefore represented hy 
Jewish Theologians, likewise, as '' anointed with the 
Holy Ghost." And the expression employed hy the 
Authors of a more Cahhalistic turn, that the Shekinah 
makes its dwelling in Him, amounts to the same thing. 
Among the Ehionites, — whose language has heen 
suhsequently revived by Zinzendorf — the Holy Ghost 
was said to he the mother of Christ. In the New 
Testament the wtvfj^a is particularly designated as the 
principle which filled and animated Christ, Luke i. 
35. ; on which passage the dogmatists themselves, for 
instance Baumgarten, remark with justice, that the 
^viZfjua dym is here not merely the principle of phy- 
sical generation, but of spiritual communication, so 
that the generator places himself in the generated. If, 
moreover, the msv/j^a rov 0eoS, in Baptism, belongs to 
tius subject, then must likewise Matth. iv. I. Luke 
ir. 14. Matth. xii. 28. Acts i. 2. ; x. 38. Rom. i. 
4. 1 Tim,, iii. 16, belong to it, and perhaps, also, 1 
Peter iii. 18. Now, on comparing Heb. vii. 15. 16. 
23. et seq. we cannot be surprised that the ^X^^oi^a 
rou X^tCToVf in this passage, has the predicate aluivtw. 
This wsvfia is the dvmfits ^urig dxaraXurou, vii. 16. 
The expression is purposely selected, as Theophylact 
has properly expressed it : fi3<rrg xa/ riiv x^i*^ ^^^ ^^^ 
&^oXvr§ci)<fiy biatuvt^uv. So much for the explanation 
of the term itself. The question now is, what is the 
meaning of the expression, " the Messiah offered Him- 
self through this eternal spirit ?" At the first view we 
seem to have found an answer in the remark of CB« 
ciimenius, Theophylact, and the Scholiast cited by 
Hatthai, namely, lie 'rvtvfia is here the antitype of the 
fire^whic consumed the sacrifice; especially wher 
wejt consider that ^D^ and TvsD^a aytov often corrc< 

VOL. II. D 
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spond in the New Testament.^ Luke iii. 16. Mark 
ix. 49. Still, a right point of comparison does not 
appear from this. We, therefore, prefer considering 
the spirit as the causa impeUens of the immolation, so 
that the sense would he : The heing of Grod in the 
Redeemer, inasmuch as it included in itself com- 
plete loye, was the impulse to the self-sacrifice, and, as 
this being of God is an eternal one, so also is this 
complete Love, and with it the Redemption — specially 
understood under the form of the intercesnon — ^an 
eternal one, as we see also from c. yii. The explana- 
tion of this declaration bj de Wette in his dissertation 
on the symbolical doctrine of the Ep. to the Hebrews, 
p. 38., is in itself true, but does not follow from the 
passage according to our view of the context. He 
says : " Therein (in the expression : " through the 
eternal spirit") lies, firstly, that He has done it in a 
spiritual manner^ not merely figuratively, for contem- 
plation, but essentially, for the spiritual Ufe of man in 
general : He has introduced the feeling of guilt, and of 
the eradication of guilt spiritually into the spiritual life, 
and brought the moral developement of mankind to 
that point at which they have become conscious at once 
of their unworthiness and worthiness, of the anger 
and of the grace of God ; and, as He has accomplished 
this spiritually, He has sdso, secondly, accomplished it 
eternally^ because the Spirit is eternal, in its inward 
nature, and independent of the mutation of the external 
phenomenon." The author of the Epistle to the He- 
brews gives us clearly to understand, by this very ex- 
pression, that the outward shedding of blood, as such, 
does not constitute^ in his mind, the chief thing in the 
act of Christ, but that inward act of offering which 
must have preceded the outward, and which is ex- 
pressed in the discourses of Christ, in the words : \)in^ 
airrOiv iyi) aytoL^ou ejnavrov John xvii. 19., and, in this 
Epistle, by the idou ^ku, roii cro/^ffa/, 6 Qihg, rh ^sXnfAo, 
ffov, X. 7. 

Here, as every where else in our Epistle^ we find an 
essential condition of the efficacy and sufficiency of 
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the sacrifice of Chiist, His sinlessness. The purity of 
the Old Testament sacrifice was eyidently symbolical, 
but here there is a real stainlessness. 

The operation of this New Testament sacrifice is 
twofold, and of such a kind that the second is a con- 
sequence of the first. At vi. 1., we have determin- 
ed the idea of 'i^ya. vsx^d to be those works in which 
the vital power of the love of God is wanting. Our 
passage brings this signification still more prominently 
forward. Contrasted with the touching of the bodily 
dead is the touching of the spiritually dead, and, in 
place of the spiritually dead works* there must come 
the service of the living God. He must be served as 
a living God, and in a living manner. In the same 
way, the life under the Old Covenant is characterised 
by Paul as vexgov, in contrasting, Rom. xii. 1 ., the living 
self-sacrifices of the Christians with the dead animal 
sacrifices. The xct&agi^uv marks here the negative act 
of the eradication of guilt, but is so closely connected 
in the mind of the writer with the positive one of the 
new life with the Mediator^ that, as the consequens 
from this, it denotes directly the living service of God. 
In all probability, the author employs, x. 22., the 
s^^dvTttffJtivot rS^g xa^diag a^h avvstd^ffiug crovjj^ac with an 
allusion to ver 13. of this chapter. In the Old Cove- 
nant, the body being sprinkled with water was made 
free from outward stain, in the New Covenant, by a 
spiritual water, the inward man is freed from inward 
pollution. 

Ver. 15 — 22. — Christ is the Covenant Sacrifice of the 
New Testament^ for^ it is necessary that the New 
Covenant be sealed with blood as well as the Old* 

Ver. \5. — In contrast to the Old Testament sacri- 
fices, the death of the Redeemer had been represented 
as the New Testament sacrifice. The Author, in 
passing, points out that the blessings of salvation 
could only be attained through this sacrifice. He that 
enters into a covenant relation with God must first be 
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consecrated, this conseeration is accomplislied through 
a bloody sacrifice^ for it is an act of expiation. Tms 
had been the case under the first coyenant, which had 
been broken bj the ^a^aZdaug of die people, and thus 
it was necessary, in concluding the New Coyenant, 
to offer a New Coyenant sacrifice. — That this thought 
is only intercalated is shewn by yers. 24, 25., where 
there is a return to the act of reconciliation bn the 
feast of atonement. 

The elucidation of this parenthetical thought, how- 
ever, demands an inquiry into the coyenant sacrifices. 
Ters. 19 — 21., as it appears, treat of covenant sacrifices 
through which the old coyenant was confirmed ; and, 
ver. 15, in like manner, seems to represent the death 
of the New Testament mediator as a covenant sacri- 
fice. Th aJfjLa rb TTJi xaivng hta6ri7Lr^g^ in Matth. xxvi. 
28., seems to point to a sacrifice of the same kind. 
It has been doubted, indeed, whether that act, on the 
arrangement of the Old Covenant, can be regarded as a 
covenant sacrifice, there being no mention of the rite, of 
passing through (Genesis xv. 10. Jerem. xxxiv. 19 ) 
among the divided parts of the sacrificed animals. 
Jahn even believed he might venture to suppose that 
the mention of the custom was omitted by Moses only 
accidentally, and he appeals, in support of his opinion, 
to the somewhat peculiar expression, Deut. xxix. 11., 
n^^ia niy, Archaologie, Th. 3. s. 398. Gesenius, 

however, in opposition to this opinion, acutely refers 
to Micah ii. 13. as proving a transition from the sig- 
nification of " pass over," or " pass through," to that of 
" pass in." But the act in question may be shewn to 
be a covenant sacrifice even without that rite. From 
the very nature of the thing we expect such. Among 
both Pagans and Jews, consecration to an office, and 
the swearing of an oath, were accompanied by sacri- 
fice — the pagan Swedes offered sacrifices on contract- 
ing marriage. Blood is the medium of binding and 
uniting. Among many heathen nations the blood of 
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parties concluding a coyenant is mingled (Bah/s Sym- 
boKk, II. s. 421 .). Here the sacrificial blood is divid- 
ed into two portions, of which the one portion is 
brought to the altar, the other is sprinkled upon Israel, 
in sign of the reciprocal relation into which both 
parties enter. The more general kind of sacrifice here 
made is that of the burnt-offering, which is the ge- 
neral expression of the worship of God, the special 

kind is the peace-offering, D^D^2^> Exod. xxiv. 5. 

• T I 

The burnt-offerings must not be taken here for sin- 
offerings, precisely as they are connected with peace- 
offerings, and thus Cramer s yiew which is that of 
Lindner (Die Lehre Tom Abendmahl, s. 482.), is 
shewn to be incorrect. According to that view, these 
offerings are regarded as expiatory offerings for the 
blotting out of the sins committed previous to the con- 
clusion of the covenant, and the making sure that cove- 
nant. In support of it they certainly have the expression 
employed in our Epistle respecting the death of Christ, 
which was : Big OLirokiir^cam rwv M rrj fr^arp dfoc&iixp cpa^a- 
^dffsm. Hence, in the words of institution of the Lord's 
Supper we must not, with Olshausen, suppose an expii^ 
tory offering intended, but, with Dr. Paulus and listen, 
only a covenant offering. However, the blood which 
msJkes sure the covenant relation may be regarded as 
being, mediately, expiatory blood, if we conceive this 
act as mediated by the notion of consecration : the 
former relation of Israel, estranged from God, hence- 
forward ceased, after the nation entered into this con- 
secrated covenant relation. Our author gives particu- 
lar prominence to the notion of the lyxa/y/^g/v, and in 
this sense, we think, he has here for once contemplated 
the death of Christ from that point of vision under 
which it appears that through it the new covenant had 
been consecrated and confirmed, and that therewith 
the sinful state, previous to the conclusion of this new 
covenant, was made an end of. The two notions are 
intimately dependent upon one another* 
Before we pass to the exposition of the single pas- 
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sages of this section^ we must enter upon another in- 
quiry, namely, whether dta$fixri retain the same signi- 
fication throughout this section that it hore in the pre- 
vious, particularly in the eighth chapter ; or whether 
in ver. 15 — 21., or, as others affirm, at least in ver. 16, 
17.^ it has the meaning of Testament. Many of the 
older interpreters were interested in maintaining the 
sense of Testament, wherever the new covenant has 
the name of d/a&7ixi^. Some Eoman Catholic, but, 
especially Lutheran, expositors, sought their chief sup- 
port in the words of institution of the Lord's Supper. 
There are five requisita testamenti : 1. testator^ 2. he- 
redesy 3. bona^ 4. testes^ 5. sigilla — all these conditions, 
they said, meet together in this place, shewing us that 
we have here a testament in the proper sense of the 
word. Erasmus himself says, on Matth. xxvi. 28., 
testamentum, quod condunt morituri. To this view, no 
doubt, the translation of the Yulgate, and, after it, of 
Luther, who every where rendered it Testament, greatly 
contributed. The last that retained this translation in 
its greatest extent, even throughout the whole of c. 
viii., was Chr. Schmidt. Michaelis gave it the most 
zealous opposition, and, in his graphic manner, he thus 
appeals to his adversaries : " Let us imagine that we 
paid some one a visit, and saw blood in his chamber, 
and upon our questioning him whence the blood 
came, he answered, < It is Testament bloody my 
father has just made his last will,' — should we not 
think that he talked in a wandering manner?"* 

*' Like Justinian, some would have even the Hebrew 11^*1^9 

• --J 
in the Mosaic legislation, exclusively understood in the, signifi- 
cation of Testament, The more modern interpreters, on the 
other hand, have utterly denied the institution of wills among 
the Hebrews. The most strongly opposed to it, although the 
proofs adduced are by no means satisfactory, is the dissertation 
read under the praea, of the learned Raw, entitled, De testa- 
menti factione Hebraeis veteribus ignota, 1760. This treatise, 
also, has gone too far. M' ith regard to real property, the right 
of succession was, undoubtedly, so regulated among the He- 
brews as to exclude particular, arbitrary dispositions. But the 
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Several interpreters, on the other hand, limit the sig- 
nification of Testament^ in our Epistle, to ver. 15 — 20.; 
but the great majority adopt this signification only in 
ver. 116, 17. (to the exclusion of all the other passages 
in the New Testament, in which the w^ord occurs), 
t)r — although improperly — in Gral. iii. I7. 

If, in ver. 16. and 17', we have the signification 
Testament, it must be regarded as a play upon words, 
the author suddenly using the Greek word dta^Tjxr)^ in 
the then current meaning of testamentum. A play 
upon words, when based upon an inward truth, ought 
not to oflfend us in the sacred authors. How fiill of 
meaning, for example, is the double sens« in which 
Paul uses vo^o?, Rom. iii. 27. viii. 2., or the amphi- 
boly of i/tgea, Rom. xiii. 12. It is the opinion of 
many, that Chrisf s proof of the resurrection, Matth. 
xxii. 32., rests upon the double sense of the genitive 
relation in the formula 6 ©s^s *AC^aa^, " He who 
adopted Abraham," and *' He who stands in a living 
relation to him ?*" See, however, on xi. 16. Philo has 
used the word diadyjxri^ in one and the same passage, 
with the amphiboly which appears to exist in our 
Author, De nom, mutat. p. 1042. The Calembourg^ 
according to which Sulpicius, who was blamed by 
Gellius, derived testamentum from testatio mentis^ re- 
turns upon us again in the Rabbins, when they explain, 
♦p^n^n by D^^p ^nn «% " that shall be fast."— 
The promises of the New Covenant might also be 
conceived of as a testamentum Christi. — ^llie testator 
would then be the same person who distributes his 
Father's goods, according to Luke xxii. 29. xay^ dm- 
rthfiat VfJ4v xa^wc Mdiro fj^ot 'irarriD, Were it re- 
quired to apply the image more closely to the tlimg^ 

repugnance felt by the German tribes to the individual pier- 
cising, after his death, a control, in the community, over hia 
property, is unknown among the Orientals. The ancient Ara- 
bians had the institution. The passages quoted by JVIkhHelij*, 
in his " Mos. Recht, Thl. 2. §. 80.," prove it also to hBve fi* 
is ted among the Hebrews. Grotius, De jure belli et pacii^ L ^ 
c» 6., app^ to Deut. zxi. 16. Ecclus. xxxiii. 25« 
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it might be said, according to the ordinance of the 
twelve tables, that Christ is the emtor familiae 
(Sueton. Nero, c. 4.), and, in so fer, the fitffkrig of 
the other heirs. This representation of the matter, 
certainly, must always have something unsuitableabout 
it, but especially on this ground, — the testament puts 
the heir in possession, in as much as the testator re- 
signs, and the hebes becomes his successor ; and this 
possession is then the most secure, because the testator 
having once declared his will cannot alter it. But, 
here, the testator is the eternally living Beings who 
disposes only of spiritual goods ; the whole property 
also remains with Him, He is the xXrioovo/uLog abso- 
lutely (see on i. 2.), they who are His receive but a 
portion of it, in as much as they live with Him. That, 
however, which, more than the inconcinnity of the 
comparison, renders critical the adoption of a change 
of signification of dia^^xri in the two verses, is the 
striking interruption which it introduces into the con- 
text. Not only does ver. 19. continue the thought 
begun in ver. 15., which would be in this case com- 
pletely interrupted by a heterogeneous parenthetical 
thought, but also, in ver. 18., ouds jj ^^cirjj connects 
itself so closely, that we find ourselves almost irre- 
sistibly compelled to take btaQrixri, ver. 20., as Testa^ 
ment also; and, if we do this, we must do so likewise at 
ver. 15. If now, with Chrysostom, we take abso- 
lutely the signification testamentum, and say that the 
sacrificial animals of the Old Covenant were also fis- 
tf/Va/, in as much as they were types of Christ, it may 
be replied, that ver. 19, 20. speak only of the blood 
of the animals, in as far as it consecrates, but not 
as a bequest is obtained through it. Michaelis asks : 
'^ whether the Jews might not have inherited the 
oxen and goats?" That conception of the passage, 
therefore, is accompanied by no slight difficidties, in 
estimating which it will at least be thought justifiable 
in the expositor to attempt taking 5/a^^xjj, ver. 16, 17'> 
in the usual sense. Limborch, and, independently of 
him; Medhurst have struck into a middle path (the 
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latter in the BibL Hagana^ t, ii. p. 533.), according 
to which hoth significations are retained. Michaelis, 
especially, is eloquent in the cause of the significa- 
tion Covenant^ although, from a secondary considera- 
tion, namely, to escape from the play upon words, 
which would speak in favour of the original composi- 
tion of the Epistle in Greek. As we have observed 
above. Vol. I. p. 76.« note, he was under no necessity, 
for the sake oithis object, of departing from the ancient 
exposition. And he has been joined in it by no 
one save Steudel, in the Tubinger Zeiischrifi^ Jahrg, 
1828. St. I., which is edited by him, and subse- 
quently in his Glaubenslehre^ s* 261. 411. The small 
number found, among the countless expositors of our 
Epistle, who have attempted to vindicate the significa- 
tion Covenant, might almost appear to furnish a strong 
argument against its correctness. Still, the absence of 
this view among the older interpreters must certainly 
be ascribed, in a great degree, to the fact of the op- 
posite one, of testament, being considered the more 
orthodox. Two circumstances appeared completely 
opposed to the signification Covenant in ver. 16. 17,, 
1. dta06fAsvog must, if that meaning were adopted, 
denote the victim, 2., s^i vsx^oTg it would be neces- 
sary to render by " over^ in the case of slain victims" 
Both, certainly, present difficulties : still, it appears to 
me that these are not greater than the difficulty 
which arises, on the other hand, firom the interrup- 
tion of the context. In so far as a victim ratifies 
the Covenant, we say in German it (stiftet) esta- 
hlishes it, why, then, might not the author say the 
same thing in Greek ? To this conception of the 
word, indeed, the masc, seems to be opposed. But, 
how would the case stand if the author personified 
the victim, and regarded it as fMCtrris? Might not 
this be the more readily done, as in the New Cove- 
nant, precisely, a man took the place of the victim ? 
*0 vsx^os, in Greek, like the corresponding term in 
German, certainly denotes, when used as a substan* 
tive^ only human dead, corpses of men, see Blomfield, 
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Ad septem c. Th. v, 1015. But, why should we 
not take it as a neuter, making it denote carcases in 
general, whether of men or animals ? In the later 
Grecitj, rh vsx^6v was used in the sense of rh irrSt/ia 
(which, in like manner, first occurs in the 0/ v&r^oy)^ 
e. g. rh 9sx^hy rov <I)/X/(rrou, Plutarch, Vita Dionis, c. 
36., rSc vgx^d r. ^vyarhuv, Plutarch, Aarr. amat. 3. 73. 
See Thomas M. ed, Bern. p. 766.y Phrynichus, ed. Lo- 
beck.-p, 376. *Eflr/ passes then, however, as vii. 11., 
into the conditional signification : " On condition that 
slain sacrifices he there." So taken, ver. 16. 17* 
stand in close connection with what precedes as well 
as what succeeds : *' Conclusions of coyenants demand 
sacrifices." 

Let us now pass on to particulars in ver. 15. Loff- 
ler's opinion that the New Testament knows only of 
a forgiveness of sins before conversion, an opinion 
which has lately been defended by Reiche as the 
only right one, finds its praesidium in this passage, 
and Rom. iii. 25. In Rom. iii. 25., however, it is 
only declared, that as former sins appeared unregarded 
before God so now final justice is revealed. But 
this does not exclude the sacrifice of Christ firom 
having other objects. An appeal might with much 
more propriety have been made to our passage, a pas- 
sage of which Reiche, nevertheless, has taken merely 
a cursory notice. Still, the context shews, that here 
also the conclusion is arbitrary. What is really the 
author's intention ? To shew that the First Covenant 
could not truly atone for sins. As the context stands 
here, then, he had to do only with transgressions imder 
the First Covenant. But when he shews that, through 
the sacrifice of Christ, believers are cleansed, once for 
all^ from the cuvtihrimi ^oyn^d (x. 2. 14. 23.\ that 
Christ's redemption is eternally valid (ix. 12), it 
follows, that its power extends to all the sins of 
ChristiaDS. Comp. 1 John ii. 1. That the declara- 
tion before us does not contradict Rom. iii. 26. has 
been remarked by De Wette in his *' Kommentar 
za Rom. iii. 26." It is necessary to inquire, whether 
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the Gen., rrig asuviou xXfj^oi'., is to be joined with xsxX9]*> 
/jksvoiy and this Part, to be taken adjectiyely, as has 
been done in the Syriac and Latin versions (iii. 1.), 
or» according to Luther, since the edition of 1530 (in 
the preyious editions he follows the Vulgate), and the 
modems, with the yerb XaCoxnv. Our author being 
wont, for rhetorical purposes, to place the leading 
ideas in pausa (yii. 4. 22), the latter is to be pre- 
ferred. EvayyiKla, as at yi. 12. 17. x. 36. xi. 33., 
is to be taken as a concrete, '' the promised good." 

Ver. 16, 17. — Respecting the signification of (pi§i(f0at, 
we subscribe to the opinion of Yalckenaer : interce' 
dendi notio^ quam versio laiina interprete Beza adop^ 
taviiy vix poierit affirmari iesiimoniis scriptoris antiqui. 
Nor haye I found in later writers any direct proofii 
that (f)s^i66ai is used directly as ytyvsadat, ^i^era/, in- 
deed, occurs in seyeral combinations, where it is 
transdated: est, extat^ versaiur. Thus in Dio Cassius: 
iv Tera^ayfi,mig T^dyfiaffi (ps^6fJLiv$i, p. 1 71, 79. cd. Rein.; 
^iPSff&ai iv a^p^ot/i; in Plutarch, II. 724. ed, Oxon. ; rdt 
^i^6fj,fva (Iv Tovtf) Ttvi y§a<prig) in Theodoret, Op. II. 
1^7* ; still, neither these passages nor 1 Peter i. 9. 
afford any proof. Abandoning tms explanation, which 
has, quite recently, been again propagated by Schuk 
and Bohme, our choice will be limited to the juridi- 
cal signification defended by Hammond and Eisner: 
afferri coram judicibus, and that adopted by Bret- 
schneider: sermone ferHy i. e. constare. We can 
by no means approye, howeyer, of the signification t »• 
se^i, assigned by Kuinol, from Carpzoy, as it is de- 
riyed from a false explanation^ or reading, of a passage 
of Philo. Mf}'!roT6 has been incorrectly translated^by 
Luther, after the Vulgate: ♦' not yet;" and, yery 
singularly, Bohme has fallen into the same mistake. 
This error of Luther's has not been rectified by Yon 
M^er. 

Yer. 18— 20.— AaXg^v as at i. 1. The act of insti- 
tution of the Coyenant, described in Exod. xxiy.,|is 
brought forward by the author with additional cir- 
cumstances, not mentioned in the Old Testament : the 
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blood of the goats, the water, by which the blood wa« 
rendered fluid, the red wool and the spunge^ and the 
n>rinkling of the Book of the Law. In all probability 
these details are supplied either from the subjectiye 
conjectures of the scribes, or are founded upon histo- 
rical tradition. The circumstances are similar in re- 
spect of ver. 21., where Josephus a^;rees with the tnt- 
oition of our author. The difficultj arising from the 
silence of the Old Testament respecting the sprinkling 
of the Book of the Law, in particular, has inducea 
many to connect /3/CX/ov with XaCc^i* > Erasmus, Ben- 
gel, and even Knapp, haye placed a comma after 
piO^/ov, and so, also, the Armenian and the Coptic 
translators. Assuming this to be correct, there will 
remain scarcely any other course than, withColomesius, 
to expunge the xai before ig^(zvr/(rg ; for the ingenious 
help of Bengel is inadmissible. But, besides, the 
sjHrinkling of the Roll of the Covenant is not only so 
appropriate in itself, but so suitable to the object of the 
author, that, on this account alone, we must resign 
eyery other view. The Roll of the Covenant repre- 
sents the Deity as one of the covenanting parties. On 
egdvnae instead of s^^dvrtffs. See Vol. I. pp. 139, 140. 
Ver. 21, 22. — The author wished, in the first place, 
only to shew, that the covenant act was confirmed by 
the shedding of blood. But this leads him further to 
notice, that blood was very much used in consecrations 
and atonements. In the passage, Exod. xl., where 
the • circumstances attending the consecration of the 
tabernacle are related there is no mention made of its 
being sprinkled with blood. Yet we learn from Jo- 
sephus that this also was handed down by tradition, 
Aniiqq. 3, 8, 6. Carpzov expresses his astonishmenfc 
that Qrotius, Clericus, and Mangey, when the occa- 
sion presented itself, did not mention the passage from 
Philo, De vita Mosis, L. III., p. 676. There, how- 
ever, we are told not of a sprinkling of the temple 
and its vessels but a sprinkling of the priests and theii; 
clothes, with a mixture of blood and oil. We may, 
notwithstanding, adduce it here, as we find in Exod. 
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xl., also, the anointing onlj^ without any mention of the 
blood. ^S^sdov belongs to ^dvra. At i. 6., we have al- 
ready had such a transposition of the adverb. Here it 
does not seem to have been done from negligence, but, 
<fX^d6v is put before, as if the more to conceal it, and 
" to give greater prominence to iravra. Thus, d'Orville 
remarks, Ad Chariton, p. 304., where he treats so pro- 
foundly of Synchysis, that, in the passage of Lycur- 
gus. In Leocr, c. 18. : (pavuis&i M roTg fi&XXov fiix^oTg 
h^yiZ6iM)ioiy there is nothing to be changed in the col- 
location of the words, orator (enim) cavens aperte 
Atheniensi populo convicium facere^ quasi M /n^ix^oTg 
ofytZpfLiV(fiy conturbavit verha^ illud /uluXXov quasi oc- 
CULTANS. — Khda^i^eiv embraces the idea of consecra- 
tion and of expiation, as, indeed, the former, to a 
certain degree, comprehends the latter. — It is remark- 
able that, both by the older and later theologians, this 
passage has been employed as a dictum probans against 
those who defend the notion of the possibility of an- 
other redemption than that through the blood and 
death of Christ. Com p. e. g, the Hessian Heave- 
offerings, Pt. I. p. 1065., against Amdt, who, in his 
true Christianity, B. II. c. 36. has expressed himself 
in the same way. The context certainly points to the 
impossibility of any other redemption ; but the passage 
should not have been appealed to as a dictum probans^ 
as it speaks only of what took place in the Old Cove- 
nant. Moreover, we must observe, that the sjLyjsnv 
does not refer to the shedding of blood on the slaugh- 
ter of the animal, but to its pouring out at the Altar 
{sxXSitv is also given for p*}T hy the LXX., 2 Kings 

xvi. 15.), for this outpouring was " the root, the main 
part of the sacrifice," D^lllT Ipy, See Reland, 
Antiq. p. 3. §. 22. 

Ver. 23 — 28. — In the place of that earthly expiation, 

though the death of animals and qfl-repeated sacri* 

Jlcesof them, is now come the heavenly expiation, 

through the One death, once for all effectual, of the 

real High Priest, 
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Ver. 23. — The Author glances back upon the whole 
section, as &r as yer. 13., and understands by raOra 
the yarious mentioned ways of purification. The 
neuter of the demonstratiye denotes the species, the 
sort ; Bemhardy's Syntax, p. 281. : hence^ also, the 
Ghreeks attached to it the accessory notion of the con- 
temptible, which many haye supposed in TuZra^ 1 Cor. 
vi. 11., and which, certainly, one might haye been 
tempted to adopt in this place. By reason of this 
yery retrospectiye reference to the yarious kinds of 
punfication by blood we are not to think, in considering 
rd u^ods/yyctara, merely of the tfxijvjj mentioned yer. 21., 
and hence, also, at t6l sirou^dvta not merely of the hea- 
yenly temple. The plural ra uirodsiy/iATa shows that 
the Author had in yiew something heterogeneous; 
the closing of the Coyenant, the Tent, the Ves- 
sels of the Tent, perhaps also the Priests ; in contrast 
to which ra s^rov^dvta must also relate to something of 
a yarious character. And, yet, nothing else of this 
kind can be found, saye that yery heayenly temple. 
Now, a consecration of it with blood appears unsuit- 
able. To this it must be added, that, in the following 
yerses, there is an immediate transition to the aton- 
ing sacrifice accomplished by Christ, and that, of 
course, what is to be purified or consecrated in the 
New Testament is considered by the Author to be 
only sinners themselyes. We must, therefore, take 
the expression somewhat laxly in this sense : in the 
heayenly, i, e. the realy proyince, higher sacrifices come 
in^ and the plural is put ex antithesi. 

Ver. 24. — ^Comp. Vol. II. p. 16., on yer. 8. — on ch. 
yiii., at the beginning, and on yii. 25. 

Ver. 25, 26. — Comp. on yer. 11, 12. There is here 
contrasted Iv al/Lari AWor^ttf) and 3/A r?c ^uaiag aurou 
(xar ivtaur6v\ mWdxig and cJ-s-ag, 'to6 xara£oX?g x6(f- 
fMv and s<Ti (fvvrsXslcf, ruv a/muv. Following the ex- 
ample of the older theologians, but yery improperly, 
Qriesbach, and, after him, Knapp and Vater haye 
retained the Parenthesis in the member s'^ni edu xrX. ; 
they might, with equal propriety, have placed one at 
f o-s/, chap. X. 2. The antithesis of 'roWaxtg and oiva^ 
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of (fuvrsXsia ruv alutvuv and xara^oX^ xoffjiiovy as well as 
vuv ds, indicates that the subject is continued. 'E'Trg/, 
where we translate otherwise (sonst), always retains 
its usual signification ** since," " because," while we 
must add, ** if it were otherwise." Comp. x. 2. "Av 
after Ust is not necessary, notwithstanding that the 
proposition is hypothetical. The same difference ex- 
ists as between, '^ if it had been so, you must have said^" 
and " you ought to hare said/' the former being the 
stronger expression. So also in Demosthenes. See 
Scharer, Appar. I. p. 549. On a^ag see yii. 27. On 
iSuvriXua ruv a/wvwy see i. 1. On d/<i r?j ^ixr/aj see 
yer. 12. 

Ver. 27, 28 — To the thought that the Redeemer 
has once appeared the author adds a memento to his 
readers, that a second appearance is still to be expect- 
ed. This truth he expresses in such a way as to make 
us remark, that the connection of the first and second 
appearance of Christ is the same as that which exists 
with respect to all men. Kai after our«, which Gries- 
bach, Knapp, and Lachmann haye properly adopted, 
expresses this comparison still more strongly; men, 
after death, shall not reappear until the day of judg- 
ment, and then, also, will the Redeemer be again 
visible. It follows from this, that the judgment can- 
not be one commencing immediately si'ter death, but 
the last judgment. The opponents of the Socinians and 
Psychopannychites appealed to this fiera ds touto, as if 
it necessarily inyolyed the doctrine of a judgment to 
be expected immediately after death. Eyen Bret- 
schneider, '• Dogmatik, II. s. 395.," is of opinion that 
this is clearly contained in Atsrcb dh rovro. On the 
other hand, with equal accuracy and impartiality, the 
learned Gerdes, in his treatise, De judtcio particulari, 
in the Exercit, academ, Amsielod, 1737o ^though his 
direct object be the refutation of the Psychopanny- 
chites, shews, that the parallel here drawn between 
the judgment of men and the reappearance of Christ 
forbids the adducing of this passage for the judicium 
particulare. Hence the want of an article cannot be 
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brought in proof that x^iffig denotes a judicium 
particttlare^ one judgment. On vi. 4., we have re- 
ferred to this passage as proving, that, in our Epistle, 
the term x^/V/; refers to believers and unbelievers ; and 
such appears, in fact, to be the case. Corop. also oa 
xii. 23. We might, perhaps, with Schulz, take it 
merely in malam partem^ and translate puntVAmen^. 
We should then be obliged to say that the author 
speaks only of what will happen to men, irrespectively 
of Christ, in order to bring out more powerfully the «/; 
ctarri^iav as a fruit of the redemption through Christ. We 
shall give the sense more correctly, however, by render- 
iugjudgment, and, as it is here plainly spoken of man, by 
saying, that believers also are included. But as, subse- 
quently, there is no iurther mention made of the end of 
unbelievers, it might, on the other hand, be concluded 
from this passage, that their sentence will be annihila- 
tion ; a view which has lately found many defenders. 
Still it is easy to conceive that the author might feel 
occasion to give great prominence in this place to the 
one side of the xp/V/c, without exactly intending to ex- 
clude the other. The two propositions are brought in- 
to parallel by xaff otfov — oUr«. Instead of xaff o<fov^ a 
cod, of Stephen, and in Matthai, reads xaff o. It is 
somewhat strange, therefore, that Griesbach should 
propose %a6u)g» As the more indefinite comparative 
w^ was also put for the more definitely comparing ocov, 
so otroi', which compares the measure mor« definitely, 
might easily be employed to denote a comparison in 
general. Comp. our old "wessmaassen"z=sintemal, 
gleichermaassen=eben60.*' In c. vii. 20, 22., also, the 
1188 of %0L& o<rov approaches that in the passage under 
consideration, although there the relation of measure 
may still be retained. — E/g rhwoXXatv dvevsyxeTv cc/jm^- 
riag, — this mXXoi, like that in Matth. xx. 28., and 
Bom. V. 19., has given rise to a dispute, whether, ac- 
cording to the strictly Calvinistic view, the deatii of 
Christ is only of avail for the elecii ? The Lutheran 
dogmatists have endeavoured to shoot back the bolt 
1 tpon their assailants in this manner : do not the croXXo/ 
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form here an antithesis to d'jrsxds^ofisvoi 1 is it not, 
therefore, said, that, while, for a great portion, the re- 
demption is' effectual, only a small number expect the 
Redeemer in faith ? We say : that it can scarcely ad- 
mit of a doubt that not only o) ^oXXot, which is em- 
ployed, Rom. V. 19., but vroXkoi^ Matth. xx. 28., 
and, therefore, toXXoI in the passage before us, may de- 
signate multitude, without, on that account, being ex- 
clusiye. And in Daniel xii. 2., Isaiah liii. 12., 
D^S*n is conceived to involve no exclusion. Per- 
haps our author himself, when he wrote this, had the 
ajiia^rict; mXXuv avriveyxi of the LXX. in view — Ex- 
positors skim too lightly over x^i'^ ccfia^rlag. It can- 
not have been the author's intention, in these words, 
to say that the Redeemer, during His life upon earth, 
was not free from sins of commission, but that He will 
appear completely without sin, for this would be a di- 
rect contradiction of the doctrine of Scripture as con- 
tained in other passages, and of the x^S^^ afia^r/ag in 
iv. 15. The dogma of an indwelling love of sin in the 
Redeemer which Dippel, Menken (see also his 10th 
Homily on the passage, p. 177')> ^^^ Irving have 
founded particularly on this declaration contradicts 
the analogia Jidei. As the expression constitutes an 
antithesis to aviveyxs7]f ccfLct^riag^ we should most 
readily expect it to have the meaning assigned to it in 
Schulz's translation (Ohne Siindengeschaft), ** having 
no more to do with sin." But, has not this expres- 
sion something in it very striking ? In this sense, 
the words correspond so little with the thought 
that such men as Jac. Cappell and Michaelis ap- 
pear excusable in falling into the notion, that a/ut^a^ 
r/a must be taken here in the same sense as in 2 
Cor. V. 21. (Rom. viii. 3.), namely, for vsft a^ag- 
Ttag, and signify sin-offering. One Ccd. reads 
alfiarog; another, agreeing with the exposition of 
Chrysostom and Ghrotius, has x^^^'g a/jM^riag ov<fiv. 
We can justify the current exposition only by calliag 
to Jour aid Rom. vi. 10., and Heb. vii, 20. In the 

VOL. II. E 
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former passage, ^?v rtfi Qef stands in opposition to 
^?v Tji aiMaorioL^ the latter in the sense, " to live with 
reference to sin," t. e. " so that it could have some 
power over Him ;" in Heh. vii. 26. xiysa^tCfLhog avh ruv 
a/xa^ruXuv imports : " Him who after His exaltation 
is raised above contact with sinners." But, perhaps, 
that sense is to be preferred which has been adopted, 
according to the first exposition, bj Chrys., Theophyl., 
and QBcumen., — in the last of whom are found ya- 
rious expositions of others, — " rvilhout punishment of 
sin** — In the comp. a^rixde^ofitvot we must not over- 
look the vis comjx)sitiy i e. = (abwarten) *'' to wait 
for;'* according to Tittmann, ascspectare, donee res 
quam exspectes eveniat. See Bibl. Cabinet, Titt- 
mann, Vol. I. p. 184. E/5 ffurn^iav must not be con- 
strued with aTixdt^ofisvoig, but with h<pQi]SiT(x.i, , 



CHAPTER X. 

UNDER THE NEW CONSTITUTION WE FIRST RF.CEIYED 
THAT TRUE SACRIFICE WHICH HAS ONCE CLEANSED 
FOR ALL. WITH CONFIDENCE IN THIS SACRIFICE, 
CHRISTIANS MUST HOLD FAST FAITH AND TRUTH. 

Ver. 1 — 10. — The Old Testament sacrifices are 
shadow Si of which Christ has brought the reality. 

Ver. 1. — In the first edition of Luther's translation 
we find aurjjv ri^v uxova, rendered : (das Wesen der 
Giiter selbst) '^ the essence of the good things them- 
selves," — a translation greatly blamed by Emser. The 

Syriac also translates ]Z.QO.> j^oio, " the essence 

o" 
of the things.** This translation arose from the fol- 
lowing apparent difficulty : if ilxuiv be rendered by 
" image," it would seem as if the New Testament, 
also, Touchsafed us only images^ — a view, moreover, 
which might find some suppoit in /asWovtu aya6d 
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appearing to denote the good things of the next life* 
Lessing, on this subject, makes the following obserra- 
tion, which contains a great deal of truth : '' As the 
Church of Christ upon earth is a prediction of the eco- 
nomy of the future life, so the Old Testament economy 
is a prediction of the Christian Church." In this 
sense, in fact, the declaration in the text has been ex- 
plained by CBcumenius : tfx/av (jXv oZv tJbt (6 a^^tfro- 
Xoj), says he, ra h vo/iMtfj^ e/jcova ds ra fifisn^a ruv 
X^/tfr/avcDv, fisXXovra de xai ayada xat 'ir^dyfiara aXjj- 
Sri^rdi. sv rf) /iis^^Kovri atSivt,^ In like manner Gregory 
Nazianzen, OraU de Pasch,, who is cited by Theo- 
phylact, Cajetan, Tena, and even Calvin. Against 
these interpreters, however, a protest was entered by 
both the Roman Catholic and Lutheran orthodoxy, 
ergowe FIGURAB fiqvram praedicatis Fetus Testamen- 
tum ? This view, certainly, is not consistent with a 
correct conception of ai^v jj^sXKuv and dya&d fLiXKovra, 
See on i. 1. vi. 5. and ix. 11. The regnum gratiae is 
not the image but the commencement of that brought by 
the future kingdom of Christ (see on vii. 18, 19.)) £ind 
only in so far, perhaps, an image as the commencement 
may be called an exemplar of the whole. In Col. ii. 
17., Paul calls what is given us in Christ, both in this 
world and in the next, the ffMfia, Luther's transla- 
tion, which is expressly defended by Raith and Chr. 
Schmid, cannot be very well maintained ; the opinion 
of Grotius, (who explains it in the same way) that, in 
2 Cor. V. 7., 6iJcu)v = tJBog, is arbitrary. If we found 
avTuv ruiv 'Troay/j.dTOjv rjjv sixovoCf we might certainly 
affix that sense to it, for there would in that case 
be no close reciprocal relation between ffKid and dxutv. 
But, as the words run at present, iUojv forms the an- 
tithesis to (Tx/a, and must be rendered, as Beza has 
done, ipsa expressa imago, ^xid stands opposed to 
«/xw» in the same way as uwoygap^^ ajLiayoa<pia to din^- 

* He knows (the Apostle) that those things which were 
under the law were a shadow, but that the image was ours 
who are Christians ; and that the future good and true things 
were to be in a coming age. 
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ya^ia and ^tay^a<pia^ See Stallbanm on Plato, De rep. 
II. p. 60, 179. Synesius, therefore, Horn, in Psalm, 
IzxY. 9., gives a yery appropriate sense : h yd§ e'rviuffs 
frnZfict. xai g/g ^^^(priTv^v xat ttg u^oaroXov xai xardL tcvq 
dya&oui ^ojy^dpovg flraXa/ /asv hKiay^d^riaev^ Ivura fievros 
6trix§i^uffs rd [ih Trig yvuttrecag,^ Chrjsostom also has 
excellently explained it in this sense. Calvin well 
remarks, therefore, that Col. ii. 17 is different from 
our passage, but, according to the explanation of rSff 
fiiWovTm dyadZvi in the representation only, not in 
the subject-matter. We should say that when the 
Christian economy is called here an image it is so called 
as it is a prototype, not as it is again a copy from any 
thing else. — The xar evtavrov, raTg avraTg ^ualasg dg ri 
dirivixsg gives a picturesque description of a painful 
and objectless cycle of observances, similar to ver. 11. : 
f(fT7ixs xaff rifiiPav — rag avrdg ^vtfiag — -roXXax/g — 
and also oude^org, in both instances, contribute to the 
same object. We must, therefore, not merely tran- 
slate with Luther, " not," but " never."** It may be 
said, that this cycle is here made palpable by the daily 
sacrificial service of the Priests, as in ver. 11. The 
Author, however, has made an intentional reference 
to the sacrifices on the day of Atonement, in so far (see 
above, Vol. I. p. 289.) as these referred not exactly to 
single isolated transgressions, but altogether to the 
expiation of sinfulness. AvvaTat is in the Present, as, at 
that time, the sacrificial worship still endured. The evi- 

* For he breathed one and the same spirit both upon the pro- 
phet and the apoatle, and, after the fashion of good painters, he 
first sketched out, and then accurately finished, the things of 
knowledge. 

** Goethe gives a similar impression respecting the returning 
rounds of priestly ceremonies in a remarkable passage in the 
" Westostlichen Divan, p. 263., " The mental prayer which 
includes and excludes all religions, and only m the cane of a 
few men highly favoured by God pervades the whole course of 
life, is developed in the greater number merely as an ardent 
beatific feeling of a moment, after the disappearance of which 
the man restored to himself, unsatisfied and unemployed, falls 
back into the eztremest ennui. To fill up this blank with 
ceremonies, with consecrating and expiating, with coming and 
going, is a duty and privilege of the priesthood." 
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dence for the plural dvmvrai is certainly considerable, and 
induced Lachmann (and prior to him Mill), in accord- 
ance with the external authorities, to receive the reading 
into the text. Yet the external evidences for the plural 
can by no means be considered as preponderating over 
those for the singular, for the Cod. Fat closes with 
(^p. ix. 14., and, therefore, cannot here be adduced, 
while the other evidences counterbalance each other. 
And, even were this not the case, the internal reasons 
undoubtedly decide for the singular. The first propo- 
sition, (fxiav ya§ "iyja^ xr>.., were, in case the plural 
were adopted, an intolerable solecism, for the removal 
of which neither the remark of Theophylact is suffi- 
cient : k'Kuhri 3g rjjf yoa^fj riyyoKoyim obhig "Koytg, xal 
ouroi^ auro voriStafjiiif &>; ra avrtyoa^a s^ovfftv (he found, 
namely, in his Codd. only the plural, and, in a ^a^o- 
yiOL^Vy the statement that fhe word should be written 
without an v), nor the uncritically applied canon, that 
the participle frequently stands pi'o verb. fin. On 
this subject see Fritzsche, D'us in Ep. ad Car. IL 43. 
And we must add, how unconnectedly does the second 
proposition there stand, xar ivtavrov xrX, ! What is 
the subject to d-jvavTai ? The priests ? But, there 
was no mention made of them previously (In ver. 11. 
dvmvrai does not relate to the priests but to the sacri- 
fices). Tl§ogeP^6/igvoi^ equivalent to Xar^svovrsg^ ver. 
2., comp., in App. II., the explanation of syyi^uv, 

Ver. 2. — Oux, both from external and internal evi- 
dence, ought to be received into the text. It is found 
in ACDEi in the Coptic and Arabic, and in the 
Italic, &c., while in the Peshito, and the various 
editions of the Vulgate, it is omitted. The Vulgate is 
joined by the Complut., Luther, Beza, in the fifith 
Eld. (in the second he adopted oux), and Wetstein. 
On the other hand, the negation is adopted by Eras- 
mus, Rob. Stephen, Bengel, Matthai, Griesbach, and 
Lachmann. Among the reasons for this reading one 
of no small importance is the jc&v, which is found in 
few Codd.t and has been adopted by H. Stephen the 
Son, in the edition of 1576, with the signification of 
salteniy a signification which he defends in his Diatr. 
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de Stylo N. T. c. 13. If ovx was not read the origin 
of this xc^v cannot he explained ; but, if the two let- 
ters ou disappeared in several Codd. it may be ima- 
gined that the third would also be omitted. The 
proposition naturally should be read, in the way the 
Grecian expositors expressly recommend it to be 
read^ as an interrogation. One of the most singular 
explanations is that given by Matthai, who reads the 
negation, but, who contends against the proposition 
being taken as a question. According to him, the 
meaning is : *' if the sacrifices could have accomplish- 
ed perfection they would not have ceased — not that 
they who hitherto maintained the worship would 
have continued to do so, for these are already purified 
— but, their posterity, who for their transgressions 
need, in like manner, a purification of their conscience, 
would once (at least) have offered a sacrifice." — A 
true purification of the conscience is, according to the 
Author, only such as, once for all, gives the certainty 
to men, that their sins do not separate them from God. 
See viii. 17, 18. — 'Sweldriff/g Consciousness, not Con- 
science, and, hence, construed with the Gen. of the 
Object. See on ix. 9. — :'Acra§, See on vii. 27. 

Ver. 3, 4 — ^The author does not declare the import 
of the sacrifices according to the Law, but that which 
springs as the result. *' How were*' — says Schleier- 
macher, in his important Sermon on Heb. x. 8 — 12., 
the eleventh in the Jifth collection " all the sacri- 
fices of the Old Covenant a remembrance of sin ? In 
such a way that, while, by the sacrifice, satisfaction 
was made for individual actions which violated the law 
of the Highest, and the apprehension of reproach and 
further punishment done away, yet, at the same 
time, by the offering of the Sacrifice, a confession of 
the punishable action was made, and, therefore, every 
individual, by the public offering of the sacrifice, es- 
tablished a remembrance of his sins, of that which he 
himself had offered for the Law." 'AXXa signifies 
RATHER, muck more 

Ver. 5 — 9. — With those inoperative sacrifices the 
true sacrifice is contrasted. The Redeemer is introdu- 
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ced as speaking, by the Autlior putting into his mouth 
the words from Ps. xl. 7» 8« He has taken that pas- 
sage to he predictire of Christ. The words are no 
doubt prophetic. David, it is true, speaks particularly 
of himself ; but, what he here says goes far beyond 
the Old Testament degree of advancement, and receiv- 
ed its proper realization not in him but in his great 
descendant, See App. I. If this language be put 
into the mouth of Christ, it will be most appropriately 
placed in the period before His entrance into the 
world : and this is done by our Author. He pictures 
to himself the manner in which the Messiah perceives 
the inefficiency of the ancient rite of expiation, who, 
entering into the counsel of the Father, resolves to 
come into the world Himself, and reconcile it by His 
death. According to this view we must explain 
tlgio'^6!uvog. Thus Klopstock, in the Messiah, 

** Father, I saw their sorrow, Thou my tears. 
Then spakest Thou : ' Let us anew in man 
Create Our image.* Therefore We decreed 
Our myst'ry, the blood of expiation, 
The new creation of the sons of men, 
Formed to Our glorious and eternal image ! 
To perfect^ then, for man this aet Divine 
Myself I of MSB. To Thee, eternal Sire, 
To all the countless hosts of heav'n 'tis known. 
Since this resolve, how ardent my desire 
Man's low estate and nature to assume.** 

In treating of this passage of the Psalms, we must 
first notice the striking difference which exists between 
the Hebrew text and that of the LXX., which is 
followed by our Author.* The Hebrew text ha«j 

♦^ r\n3 D*3TK. How did it happen that the 



• A difference of a slighter character between the LXX. and 
our citation is tlVoxwat instead of Hm^at or t^nrnvat in the 
LXX. I conjecture that this has arisen from a reminincence 
of Ps. li. 18 : tl nftkn^ctf B-vfixf, n<r«« a», iXoxauTM/Mtrm »u» 
ivi»»nfus. Thus, too, may the non-Grecian construction of the 
verb c. ace, be explained. Alt, in his Grammar, p. 279., is in- 
clined to take %itii»n^mf. absolutely. 
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translator rendered £30 TK ^7 ffw,"-**? In what sense 

has the Author of our EpUile taken his words? 
Countless, and, in manj instances, highly arhitrarj, 
are the different views upon this suhject. The greater 
part of them is found collected in Pfeiffer, Duhia vex' 
ata in Ps, xl., Alting, 0pp. y. p. 221., and in Wolfs 
Curae, The detailed discussion of the passage from the 
Psalms in Michaelis' Critical Lecture, and in the pro- 
found treatise of Frischmuth, in the Thes, philoL Vol. 
I, ara still useful. — We suppose, as in general the 
modem injterpreters do, that the translator of the 
Psalms had no other reading before him than that 
which we now have ; he therefore had D^TK, in tie 

signification ears. We next inquire, wherefore has he 
xara^r/^g/fjandnot etrxa-vj/agjor S/w^uJag? Aquila alone, 
whose chief object it was to render the literal meaning, 
has expressed the proper sense of the word ; Sjmmachus 
has urla xarsffxe-jacrag ; and the fifth and sixth transla- 
tion, wr/a xaTf}§r/ffu fioh Now what sense have these 
translators attached to the version ? The more recent 
exposition of the Psalm, infiuenced by the reasons assign- 
ed by Michaelis, and following in. his steps, has taken 

m3 D^3TK=0'JTK hSj, " to open the inward ear," 

TT '-iT '"IT TT 

and so very recently the passage is rendered byHengst- 
enberg, Stier, and Hitzig. But, did the Grecian in- 
terpreters attach the same sense to the phrase? 
This is not impossible. As the expression ur/a dsu^v^ 
(fiiv would have been almost unintelligible in Greek, 
they might feel themselves impelled to put, in place of 
this, the general expression *' to prepare." We have, 
indeed, some other instances in which the translators 
have rendered n"^3» ^*to dig^" less closely, by the 

TT > 

word " prepare." Onkelos has given »7 n*3p flKT 

on Genesis l. 5. ; and Numbers xxi. 18. Jerome has 
rendered : et paraverunt. We are the more entitled to 
demand of the Alexandrian translator, although cer- 
tainly not belonging to the higher order of his pro- 
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fession, a right understanding of the passage, as the 
Chaldean has correctly explained the expression, and, 
what is sufficiently remarkable, given even a Christian 

turn to his exposition ^^ ND 13 ^JpllB KHVkS 
♦ ^Jnitt "thou hast digged ears for me, that I 

might perceive thy ransom, /% redemption,'* Jarchi, 
also, Kimchi, and Ahen Esra explain the phrase of 
obedient hearing; the last even appropriately compares 
the passage with 1 Sam. xv. 22. It must be confessed 
however, that, if this was intended to be expressed 
by those Greek translations the language was defi- 
cient in perspicuity. The translator of the Psalm in 
the LXX., as well as the others, could have expressed 
the sense more clearly if they had resolved the trope in 
wr/oB. The more adroit translator of Job has rendered 

UN nSil, Job xxxiii. 16., by avaxaXuTrre/v vovv. Un- 
der these circumstances, I should not be inclined to 
dispute that the Grecian translators had taken nT3, 

T f 

fodere, in the signification exculpere^perficere ; or,fi:om 
the second meaning of the word emere derived the 
signification vara re,^ and thus had come, by another 
road, upon tne same sense as that given by the Chal- 
dean and theRabbins, namely," thou hast given me ears, 
and, by means of them, I dedicate myself as a sacrifice," 
».e.asl perceive Thy commandments. Ithasbeen shewn, 
by the profound Iken, in his Diss, I, p. 221. sq,, 
that the view of the passage which supposes an allu- 
sion to the boring of the ears of slaves would lead at 
last, so far as the sense is concerned, to the same re- 
sult. But, further, wherefore has the translator of the 
Psalm put ff&iyaa instead of Ma ? If he believed that 
in the original it was put pars pro ioto, the origin of 
his version is obvious. But, if he took the words in 

* The Jewish interpreters expressly assign this as one of the 
three sigifications of n^3. R. Nathan, in the Conoordanoe, 
says the word has a three old meaning, to dig^ to eat, to prepare, 

n^'^^n nb^3K ]^3pv 
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the same way as the Chaldean, the Rabhins, and the 
modems have done, he has, in his translation, ex- 
pressed the effechis pro causa. He perceived that, in 
the passage, another sacrifice must be contrasted with 
the animal sacrifices ; he concluded, that the inward 
revelation must allude to the self-sacrifice of man. 
This idea is expressed also in 1 Sam. xv. 22. Ps. li. 
19. Ecclus. XXXV. 1, 2. He therefore put tfS^a xa- 
rriortffu jtioi, as Paul, Rom. xii. 1., speaks of the Swtf/a 
ruv ffufidruv, 

A peculiar mode of escape from the difficulty has 
recently been proposed by Dahne, iii his '^ Jiidisch- 
alexandriniacher Religionsphil. II. s. 60." He sup- 
poses the Grecian translator to have connected oXoxau- 
reafioc with what precedes : (fu/MU ds xarfi^rhat fios oXo- 
xaurujxat and, as a particular proposition, added ra xai 
%ifi afiafiTiui oux svdoxriffotg. In the first place, we 
must remark, that this conjecture is at least not neces- 
sary, for the proposition ffoj/iL'x. Karr,ort(j'ji fiAi, without 
even the addition of oKoxabroifj^a^ yields a sense, and 
because, when contrasted with the o'her sacrifices^ 
the words, of themselves, refer to the sacrifice of the 
cojfiri. But there are various other reasons against it. 
The frequency with which, in the Old Testament, 
6>.oxaurw/xara xal '^vffiai occur together, alone renders 
it improbable that the translator would have broken 
off r6c xai inot d^aa^r/ag obx ^rr^tsag from the preceding 
oXoxaOrufia, especially as he would have thereby dis- 
turbed the parallelism. For, in contrast to the 6Xo- 
xaOrcafMa xai 'jnol afMaoriag ovx j]Tri(roig, it is 
said, previously, and in a manner exactly correspond- 
ing, Sutf/av xai ffpotff o^av oux ridsXrjcfag. And, more- 
ever, it may be much questioned whether the reading 
of the Cod. Fat.j which has the sing, oXoxaurw^ta, be 
not the correct one ; in case it were genuine, xai *rs^i 
cLfiaPTiag would stand quite dismembered from the rest 
of the words. To this must be added the following 
consideration: seeing that the term oXoxaurw/xa throws 
the idea of shedding of blood into the back ground, 
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would it reall J haye been employed in speaking of the 
death of Christ? 

We come now to consider the application which our 
author makes of the passage from the Psalm. In our 
opinion he has taken 6ui^a xarrj^ridu fiot in the same 
way as the translator in the LXX., *• Thou hast pre- 
pared for me a body, which I must dedicate as an of- 
rering to Thee." The sacrifice of the Redeemer, 
therefore, consists, according to his view, particularly 
in the vvaxorj in general. And to this alludes the rou 
'jroirjffai rh ^B\7}fid <fov. How important it appeared to 
him to bring the obedience prominently forward may 
be seen from his borrowing the above mentioned 
words from the Old Testament passage, even with a 
violation of the context. In the LXX., the Infin. rod 
voiTiffat is dependent upon an omitted sQovXriSriv, while 
our author connects it as a Genit. of Intention with 
nxu. Now the highest expression of this vraxori con- 
sists in the taking upon Him of the pains of death, 
which are pointed out in v. 8., and, with particu- 
lar distinctness, in Phil. ii. 8., as the pinnacle of the 
v-raxori. In the same way, chap. ix. 14. gave, as the 
soul of the ofiering of Christ, the determination made 
by the Divine Spirit from a feeling of love. It is pos- 
sible, therefore, that the author, immediately on writ- 
ing the words <rS,aa xarripHffoj fio/y thought of what the 
Scholiast, quoted by Matthai, supplies: rh hpiTXov ^uffia 
ym<s6at ffoty as he says, chap. ii. 14., the incarnation 
was requisite in order to enable Him to undertake 
the pains of death. We are induced, however, by 
yer. 8 and 9., to suppose that he attached no other 
meaning to these words than what has been expressed 
by the Alexandrian translator. If he had understood 
the proposition as the Greek Scholiast has done, and 
with him the majority of expositors, would he not then, 
in ver. 8, have repeated these very words, and satisfied 
himself at ver. 9., as well as at ver. 7«» with the idou jJxw? 
Again, in ver. 10., we have the prominent SeXjj^a ; the 
expression ir^octpooA rou goj/Marog, directs us back, al- 
though not necessarily indeed, yet with the highest 
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probability (see Rom. vii. 4. Eph. ii. 16. Col. i. 
22.), to ffoj,(La xarrioritfa) fiou This, however, might also 
be imagined, if that proposition contained onlj the 
meaning, " Thou hast given me a body, namely, for a 
self-sacrifice in the general sense." Hence it follows, 
that the manner in which the passage from the Psalm 
has been employed," according to the translation of the 
LXX., agrees, in essentials, with the sense of the 
Hebrew text, and that Calvin has very justly re- 
marked : neqiie enim in verbis recitandis adeo retigi^ 
osi fuerunt (apostoli)^ modo ne Scriptura in suuni 
commodum falso ahuterentur. Semper hoc spectan^ 
dum esty quorsum ciCent tesfifnohia : nam in scopo ipso 
diligenter cavent, ne Scripluram trahant in alienum 
sensum^ sed tarn in verbis^ quam in aliis, quae prae- 
sentis instiiuti non sunt, sibi liberius indulgent And 
with this opinion of the Reformer the sufirages of 
recent times, although of the most varied t;haracter, 
agree. So De Wette, for instance, in his treatise on the 
Symbolical doctrinal form of our Epistle, p. 43.: "The 
erroneous translation of the words; ffufia xarri^ritfoi 
fiat is woven, indeed, into the application of it,* but the 
latter does not entirely rest upon it. Had the LXX. 
translated, wr/a xarTjor/ffoj fioi, the sense, upon the 
whole, would have remained the same, there would 
have always been conveyed in it the idea, that the 
fulfilment of the Divine will brings true reconciliation* 
upon which the author had already laid the whole 
B&ess at chap. v. 7 — 9." Another case, in which a 
quotation in the New Testament, and that without the 
example of the LXX., departs as much from the Old 
Testament text, is Eph. iv. 8. In Harless, however, 
may be seen a simple and satisfactory proof, that this 
quotation, too, expresses essentially the sense of the 
Old Testament passage. 

The words tv x€(pa>jdi /3;CX/&u xrX. the author was 
unwilling to pass over, as they serve to confirm the 
fact, that God, from the beginning, did not regard the 
Old Testament sacrifices as a real expiation. In ver. 
8. and 9. he draws attention more strongly to the 
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probatiye fact of the passage quoted^ and, therefore, 
contrasts more pointedly the circumstances upon which 
it rests. We find distinctly, thus he reasons by the 
dvai^eT xrX., in the Old Testament declaration, that 
a higher sacrifice was to take the place of those offer* 
ings of animals. • 

Ver. 10. — The redeeming death is here traced back 
to the will of the Father, which the Son has made His 
own. On the notion ay/a^g/v, see App. II. This con- 
secration is traced back to a twofold cause, to an original 
and to a mediatory one. The former is expressed by iv^ 
the latter by htd. Here, as ip other parts of the Sacred 
Scripture, the whole work of redemption is referred to 
the Father (John iii. ] 6. Rom. yiii. 32. £ph. i. 4 — 
10.). The Redemption is an everlasting decree, formed 
before the foundation of the world, 1 Cor. ii. 7* Eph. i. 
4. 2 Thess. ik 13. 2 Tim. i. 9. All the gifts which the 
redeemed receive as the fruit of the redemption are 
ordinarily referred by Paul to the Divine will as to their 
only cause, but especially the plan of redemption it- 
self. Comp. in our Author the xara rviv ai/rou SgXjjtf/y, 
ch. ii. 4. Paul, too, in particular, ought here to be 
compared, Eph. i. 5. xara rjjv svdox/a¥ rov ^tArj/Marog 
ai/rou, Eph. i. 11. xard rriv ^ouXriv rov ^eXrifiocros avrov. 
We must hold fast not so much the notion of the 
gracious will, which is expressed by evdoxia, as that of 
ihejree will. The diversity of the causal relation de- 
noted by sv and 3/a, is expressed by Schulz, and, after 
him, by De Wette, by (durch) through, and (mittelstj 
hy means of. The same prepositions express the same 
distinction in 1 Peter i. 5. and i. 22. We do not 
think, however, that the translation '' through*' (durch) 
is the best that may be given for sw Where the cause 
is immanent, it would be better in our language (Ger.) 
to retain in (Ang. in). This appears to be the opi- 
nion of Winer in his excellent remark, p. 370. The 
9v is to be taken here in the same sense as in 
Eph. i. 6., according to the reading of the Cod. Vat. 
h jj s^a^/TCtiffiv r^fiag. — On v^ac^po^d roO ffca/tiarog see 
above, pp. 59, 60. 
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Ver. 11 — 18. — We are, in faci^ through a single *a- 
crificeyfor ever perfected* 

Yer. 11, 12. — Ka/ does not add another thought^ 
but senres in propositions, like atque (Hand, De par- 
tic. I. 497- )» ^^ introduce a closer iliustration, and 
may be rendered by namely^ which is, in fact, ex- 
pressed by the Sjrriac. The object here is to render 
the sipd'teoi,^ more evident. The Jewish sacerdotal 
sendee is represented as the subordinate, and, at the 
same time, as a wearisome and yet fruitless sendee. 
The following words are placed antithetically, — hrrixiv 
and sxd^iffiv, ou aura/ ^vaiai and fi/a ^u^ia, *xoKXd7ug and 
tii rh dirivtxsg^ perhaps, also, amvsg xtX. and rer. 14. 
Authorities of considerable weight, as A. C, the Pes- 
hito and Philox., with other rersions, read afp^/sfsy^ 
instead of is§svi. Still we must retain h^ivg^ 1. Be- 
cause it may be so easily conceived that u§'^t€Ps{/g has 
arisen as a gloss, 2. xad* rj/tis^av can be less readily 
taken in the lax sense in which we took it, rii. 27., 
where it was used of the High Priest, and the passa- 
ges in which Philo speaks of the daily sacrifice of the 
High priest are of no ralue as evidence. See Winer's 
Reallexikon, 2 A. 1. 594. Anm. 2. The High priest 
being the representative of the whole priesthood, that 
priesthood, in general, must be here contrasted with 
the New Testament priesthood. In the temple ser- 
vice the priests stood. Now, in the standing there 
are two other allusions. Standing, in opposition to 
sitting, marks subordination, comp. James ii. 3. 1 
Eangs i. 28. Pliny, Hist, Natur, 35, 2: magnificus 
est Jupiter, ejus in throno, adstantibus Diis, 
Stare, in Latin, is used particularly of slaves, Gracchus 
in Gellius, 1. 15. c 12. : nulla apud me fuit popina, 
neque pueri eximia facie st abant. But standing de- 
notes, also, what has continuance, Ovid. Fast, 5. v. 
383. : saxo slant antra vetusto ; and so, also, in Ger- 
man. "When, therefore, it is said : <' he stands there 
every day, performing his service," there is, on the one 
hand, a prominence given to the notion of his being 
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XstTov^yog, while the Son is enthroned^ the distinction 
also made between the angels and the Son (i. 7? 8.), 
on the other, of his executing some business which is 
continually doing and undoing, an idea to which the 
following words give still greater prominence. See 
also on yer. 1 . Ui^tat^iT^ is a stronger expression than 
a(pai^sTv, — The most considerable authorities, ver. 12., 
read oZrog which has, like a^x^fswj, been adopted bj 
Lachmann into the text. Yet, if avrog originally 
stood in the text^ it is so easy to conceive how ourog 
took its place, that we must prefer the former. Still 
we do not think that aurog is here used in that 
emphatic sense in which the Pythagoreans employed 
their aurog, when speaking of their Master. Nor in 
John (1 John ii. 12. 2 John 6. are quoted) should 
we be inclined to say this is the case, but believe that 
it may be better explained from the indefinite manner 
of expression peculiar to this Epistle. The author 
employs the aurog^ in speaking of God, so indefinitely, 
nay God and Christ with him run so much into one 
subject, that, in such passages as ii. 5, 25, 28^ 29 ; iii. 
1^ 2., we seek in vain to separate them. Luke might 
more properly be cited for that use of the Pron., e. g, 
V. 16, 17. It is here sufficient to point to those pas- 
sages in which, even in the best writers, the subject 
re^rred to by aurog must be supplied from the con- 
text. These passages have been profoundly treated 
by van Hengel in the AnnoL in L nonnulla N, 2\ 
p. 195. sq. Some perhaps may entertain a doubt 
whether ug rh dtrivsKsg should be connected with ^ixr/ag, 
or with sjiddtas. We prefer the former construction, 
placing the comma after dirivixsg^ and, for the reason 
assigned by Beza, that, in ver. 14., stg rb dtrivijisg re- 
fers to the validity of the sacrifice, and, also, because 
it appears to stand in contrast to rnXKaxtg, 

Ver. 13. — We conceive the thirteenth verse to be 
intended to meet the difficulty arising from the per- 
fecting having by no means yet taken place. I'o this 
our Author answers that, in due time, all things will 
be accomplished, as announced by that important de- 
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claration in Psalm ex. 1. T^ Xoi'jtov must no^be ren- 
dered moreover, besides ; it is here employed- to indi- 
cate time, and must, indeed, be strictly distinguished 
from To\j Xo/ToD (Gal. yi. 17. Hermann on Viger, p. 
706.), not in future, but,^r the whole future. If an 
argument were desired on this point there might, bj 
applying Hermann's doctrine of the position of the 
particle av {De partic. av, L. 2. c. 8.), be some stress 
laid upon the circumstance that, while it is employed 
by the LXX., it is wanting here before reduffiv^ and 
because the author wishes to give prominence to the 
certainty of this fact. There are cases, however, in 
the New Testament in which av occurs where it 
was equally important to give prominence to this 
certainty, Matth. xvi. 28. Mark ix. 1. Luke ix. 
27.— *-The figure of the enemies being hitanrohiov iroSwi', 
which has, hitherto, been explained only from the Old 
Testament and the Arabic, is Grecian : in Sophocles, 
Electra. ver. 447*, Electra prays: -jra/S' *0^£(rrjjw gg 
VTre^TSPag ^i^hg i^dooTaiv avrou Zjuvr s'Trsfi^rivai cro5/. The 
dogmatical conception of the passage must be influ- 
enced by that of 1 Cor. xv. 24 — 28., where the same 
thought is more amply developed. This passage, 
however, has not by any means been explained with 
the requisite care ; and, since the older work of 
GerdeS) Meletemata sacra in cap, xv, ep, 1. ad Cor. 
Groning, 1759. (which is certainly executed with 
great exactness, and has, nevertheless, been quite 
unattended to by our more recent writers on the first 
Epistle), still waits for a particular monography. 
Although we have often made it an object of contem- 
plation, we do not take upon us to pronounce a defi- 
nitive judgment, particularly as a decision respecting 
it involves several other difficult passages, e, g* Phil, 
ii. 10. Still, as the author of our Epistle is dependent 
upon the doctrinal type of Paul, and as, therefore, we 
shall expound most correctly the declaration before us 
by following the Pauline notion, we will not refrain 
from stating briefly what we think at present con- 
cerning that Pauline passage. Expositors, even down 
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to the latest times, Kaye sot bestowed sufiicieat at- 
tention on the question, whether the bvoraaa^ifidai be 
not a vmrdtrtTiffiat through the vjcfrtg^ and, eoBSA'- 
quently, a leading back of ali those that do not yet 
acknowledge Christ to the acknowledgment of Him ? 
The conclusion, hsA 6 Qihg fi r^ vdvra h irmety comes 
very near to this notion. The sbie delender of the 
Apocatastasis, Gregory of Nyssa, ha» some interesting 
observations on this subject, in his excellent discourse 
on 1 Cor. XV. 28 (the first in the 2d ro\. of the Paris 
Edition). He draws the following (Sstinction between 
jcara^sTff^oit and b*ir%rd<usi<s6at : " There is bete a two- 
fold class of enemies mentioned % the one, to which 
death belongs, will be thrown down by force, and 
rendered inoperative — and that is xam^yiMat; the 
other is overcome by faith, so that God obtains the 
dominion in it — ^thi» is ifrorAffcteff^atJ' We Miili not 
enter upon the discussion of the argument either Jbr 
or against this opinion. For our purpose, what 
follows is sufficient. The fOndamental thought of 
ver. 24—28. is this: One day the /Sac/Xs/cc of 
Christ will cease,^ This, however, can happen only 
after all fp^fo/ shall have been overcmne. Under 
these Paul comprehends paisticulaily the evil spiritual 
powers (yet Usteri, in his Paul. Lehrbe^. 4. A. s. 
354., inclines to the notion that, after all, perhaps, the 
" powers" may, here at least, be at ike sav»e time 
earthly kings and princes^ and liiese, toe^ B»ot merely 
personaHties but impersonal powers, as the ^dvaTog. 
In other words, he means to say : " Every thing that, 
until now, obstructs the development of God's king- 
dom, wickedness and evil must in all it» forms be 
destroyed, before Christ gives up His ^aatXsia to the 

' Neither Heydenreich, nor Billroth, has particuktfly no- 
tified the circttmstance, that the Apostle presses the &x^if, and, 
in this cotuiectiony at least, so expounds it as if an end of the 
^ctviXiim of Christ were pointed out by it. Calvin has noticed 
this, while the older interpreters, as Chrys. and Theod.^.have 
merely attended to removing the &roir$f, as if ( hrist would at 
some pericd lay down His rule. 

VOL. II. P 
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Father." If this he Paul's doctrine, we should give 
the following as the author's meaning in the'passage 
hefore us. " It is not yet evident that the sacerdotel 
efficieBcj of the Redeemer, once for all exerted, has 
destroyed sin with all its consequences; hut Christ 
will not cease to he king of the human race until 
all opposing powers are subdued." 

Ter. 14. — Here is still another assurance, that, xara 
6v¥afi,tv, the ayia^o/iivot are once for all rikuoi^ although 
this dvvafjLig has not yet eveiy where appeared. 

Ver. 15 — 18. — ^The 6e is connective. The language 
of Scripture expressly testifies in the prophetical pas- 
sage, quoted viii. 10 — 12., that the New Covenant 
will transform the outward law into an inward im- 
pulse, and that then the sins of men will once for all 
be regarded as not existing. This implies, also, that 
no further sacrifice will be necessary. 

Ver. 19 — 21. — The contemplation of such a doctrine 
is well calculated to excite a firm Faith, Love^ and 
Hope, 

Ver. 19 — 21. — As, at iv. 14., it is deduced from the 
nature of the New Testament doctrine, that Jaiih and 
confidence (iv. 16., ira^*^g/oL) must spring from it, so is 
it, in like manner, in the following section. But here 
Love^ and indirectly, likewise Hope, is added. There is 
a similar transition in Rom. v. l.from the htnamdig to the 
v^ogaycjyr}. The ovv refers hack to what immediately 
precedes, hut especially to c. ix., where it was shewn, 
that Christ has entered into the true Holy of Holies, 
and, as He has done this for our advantage, He is, in 
this respect, to he regarded as our 'Tr^od^ofji^og : vi. 19, 
20. xii. 1. Ua^^ala and 'rah^ri(fid^i(s6at^ generally 
construed with the same Prepositions as cr/ffr/c and 
rrKfTfxjsiv, with iwt, Iv (-Tr^j^c), may also be construed 
directly with stg. In the descripti(m of the nature of 
this eliTodog there is an opulence of diversified allusions 
crowded together into one sentence such as we often 
find in Paul. The relative rjv which might be referred 
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to odogy we should rather refer to i7(fodog. This way is, 
first of all, new. In using eyxaivi^stv^ the author in- 
dicates the derivation from y.amg. As being nener^ 
it must first have received a consecraiion, through 
which consecration it has now become passable for 
others, so that even Christ appears on it only as ^-^o- 
d^ofiog. The nature of this newness of being is still 
more distinctly expressed by the adjective predicate 
flr^oc^aro; with 656g, If the writer, however, had 
wished by Tgoff^arog to express only this, he would, 
most likely, have selected )'eog. The more unusual 
T^otf^aro;, especially in connection with ^wtra, leads us 
to suppose still anc^her intimation. According to the 
etymology, it is also, in Passow's opinion, recenter 
mactatus ; and, it is then particularly used oi fresh 
meats (Phrynichus, Ed. Lfjheck^ p. 375.)- Hence he 
calls it a fresh way, with an allusion to the death 
through which Christ himself hecame a way. In re- 
ference to this, the way has again the predicate ^(a6av. 
It is a living sacrifice through which the way passes. 
Comp. vii. 16, 25. Rom. xii. 1. 2 Cor. xiii. 4. In 
the vitality lies also the vital power, Comp. 1 Peter, i. 
3., skirig ^wtfa. — In order to become such a way, it was 
necessary that the carnal covering should fj^ from 
the Divine appearance (Erscheinung) ; it was only 
by His death that the Vail of the Holy of Holies was 
rent in twain (Matth. xxvii. 51.). According to an- 
other allusion, the earthly existence of Jesus appears 
as the vail which still conceals the Holy of Holies, in 
the passage John xvi. 7* — In that Holy of Holies, an 
entrance to which is now opened to us, we find Jesus 
as High Priest. Our Author, instead of the desig- 
nation af;^/g^«uj, which occurs in the LXX. only 
once, Levit. iv. 3., but more frequently in the Apocry- 
phal books, has made choice of h^ixtg fisyag, which is 
the usual expression in the LXX. It has been in- 
quired whether oJxog rov ©soil here signify Temple^ or, 
as in iii. 2., Family ? The former meaning is certainly 
here intended ; and to it, also, there is a transition in 
ver. 3. and 4. 
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Ver. 22, 23. — When we hare acqsked such a 
childlike confidence in Christ as to venture to approach 
God, we must approach Him in £uth ; and ver. 24. 
exhorts us mtttuallj^ to encoun^e one another to lore. 
Faith must be accompanied with the aXui^vn xa^a ; 
dXri&ivog forms tlie antithesis to u'^roxpung. In the opi- 
nion of the majority of interpreters, the v§o;s^x^^^^' 
haye a double character. The Author's thought is, 
that they dare (diirfen) approach, because they are 
dixonottOevTcg ivmiriov roD ©soD. This thought, however, 
he enounces in a form different from that in which 
Paul expresses it, liom. v. 1. He denotes the justi- 
fication with a reference to the rites in the Old Testa- 
ment by which it was prefigured. He alludes, 
namely, to the lustration by blood (ix. 21.), and to 
that by water (vi. 2. ix. 19.)« By the sprinkling with 
blood' (1 Peter i. 2.) the heart is purified ; by Chris- 
tian baptism, with a symbolic reference to the whole 
man, the body is cleansed. It might therefore be in- 
quired, whether in this there be any allusion to the 
distinction between justification and sanctification ? 
We do not think so. Both the one and the other, in 
our opinion, denote particularity our objective justifica- 
tion, and our objective purity before God, which springs 
from that; the context, likewise, demands this, as 
assigning the ground of Christian confidence. The 
baptismal act is, therefore, to be taken saeramentaUy 
as the objective pignus proffered to faith, so that the 
Author might have here spoken of a baptism with the 
blood of Christ, as in Rev. i. 5. vii. 14. But then the 
baptismal rite certainly designates indirectly the subjec- 
tive growing-pure, Rom. vi. 3. et seQ' ; and, on the 
other hand^ the subject-matter treats also of the |aMritf- 
fjihg oifMarog, 1 Peter i. 2., as of the principle of sancti- 
fication. That the expositors of the Reformed Church, 
after the example of Calvin and Beacn, have not been^ 
willing to refer the XsXou/tsvo/ to baptism, but to the' 
spiritual water of healing, mentioned in Ezek. xxxvi. 
25., must certainly be ascribed to their dogmatical 
prepossessions. — There now arises another question: 
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whether the majority of interpreters, with Kninol of 
the number, have done rightly in construing both par- 
ticiples with the verb, fin, 'jr^ogsp^w/Meda. The Vulgate 
has so tJOBstmed the passage, and so likewise the 
Italic and Peshito ; the latter of which has, besides, 
in an arbitrary manner, inserted an et before xarsp^w- 
/xsv, and been followed in this by Luther. Were 
we to adopt this view, we conceive that a xa/ before 
xarip^w.ttsi' must of necessity be supposed ; if it stand 
before xaravo'jS,¥,iv, where, however, a new thought is 
introduced, we should with still greater reason expect 
it before xarg^w.asv ; for this proposition expresses ihe 
same thought as the preceding one, which coraraenoes 
with T^o^g^;^6u/£.g^a, The want of this jcal appears a 
sufficient reason against the adoption of that constnic- 
tion. — At iii. 1., we have treated of the signification tjf 
ofAoXoy'iOL, and why it is called simply o.aoXoy/a r^g 
eXvidoc, and not also r^s T/Vrew;. On this subject see 
rii. 19. Comp. also iii. (). 

Ver. 24, 25. — Here regard is had to the spiritual 
state of the brethren, of which the apostle warns 
in Gal. vi. 4., namely, when it happens, in order 
to procure for themselves, by the comparison, a 
Kuvx''if^<X" On the other hand, this regard has, as its 
object, to excite both one's self and others to good. 
Love appears as the principle of action, and the sub- 
ject of the passage is the xaKa s^^a, in the sense of Paml. 
Ver. 25. gives prominence to a manner of expression in 
which the 'jrecfio^vtrjj^og dyd^r^g Kai xaXoiv eoytov is to be 
particularly shewn, in the brotherly fra^aKXrifftg ; this 
lies in the j&XXd, 'jra^axaXovvreg, But, the more exact 
conception of it is dependent upon that of the pre- 
ceding words. From a remote antiquity, expositors 
have been divided respecting sTtffwayMyy;. The Latin 
interpreters,* Justinian, Calvin, James CappeU, Ger- 
hard, Hunnius, and, recently, Seyffarth, have explain- 
ed siriffuvayojyri by coetus Ckristianorum^ so that there 

• It might be supposed that the Italic and Vulgate also, 
which translate collectio, had thought, not of a conventus, but, 
of the tooietae fidelium. Such a supposition, however, would 
be incorrect, for coUeoiio is in them the translation of fuXkoyn, 
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is already mention made here of the apostacj spoken 
of in ver. 26. et seq. Now, this explanation might be 
rejected on this single, but sufficient, ground, that the 
author would nerer, if he had spoken of apostacy, 
have added the indulgent xadut^ Uog ngiv. But, it 
might still be a very reasonable question whether this 
exposition, as it appears modified by Bohme, ought 
not to be approved of. With that modification 
iyxa^t akiiviiv is understood of the being left in a for- 
lorn stale, from the withdrawal of aid and support 
(x. 33, 34.). A necessitating reason for this view can- 
not be found. ^Emffwocyuyri may, no doubt, denote 
the societas Ckrisfianorum ; it may^ also, just as well 
stand for the simpl. ffwayuy/;. If it be inquired, why 
did the author, in speaking of the conventus. not em- 
ploy the simpL ? we conceive we ought not, as Seyf- 
farth has done, seek an answer to the inquiry in the 
Idiosyncrasy of the author. For, the use of composita 
instead of simpl. has not its origin, in the general, in 
any idiosyncrasy of a writer. Schweighauser, on 
Polybius T. V., p. 332., supposes such to be the case, 
indeed, in Polybius ; and Tzschucke assumes the 
same with respect to Plutarch. But, as Seyffarth 
observes, § 40., we must rather attribute to the higher 
rhetorical culture of an author any tendency which he 
may have to give a shading to his thoughts by the 
employment of compound words.* The verb, comp. 
emffuvdycti is found, also, in the New Testament, where 
(wvdyu would have sufficed, Matth. xxiii. 37. Mark 
i. 33. Luke xii. I. We prefer the usual conception 
of the passage to that of Bohme chiefly for the fol- 
lowing reasons. 1. Because, if the subject-matter 
were the leaving in a forlorn state, eavroOg or dXX^Xoug 
would have been employed rather than rrtv iTncova- 
yojyriv. 2. Because it would be improper to make ri 



wvvet^if, which words denote the conventus sacri. Comp., also, 
the usage of colligere in Tertullian, De fuga in pers, c. 14. 
]renseus, I. 3. c 3. 

* In this respect, no material difference could be pointed out 
between Paul and our author. In our Epistle are found 5.34 
vocabula compo&ita and deeomponta, in that to the Romans 478. 
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scr/tfUvaywy/.^iA sxxXnala ufiojv, much more rov 0goD. 
3. Because, in that case, xadoijg Uog nah would he 
less suitable* Our view of the admonition is this. 
The ^a^o^uff/Cfco; ayacrjjs must manifest itself especially 
in the meetings of the community, which afford such 
fair opportunities for 'Tagax/.?j(r/g, and, on this very 
account, no one must absent himself &om them. 
The thought which follows in the context connects 
itself excellently with this, viz. that from such idle- 
ness there might spring apostacy at last. There is 
a similar admonition, chap. xii. 12. et seq., to esta- 
blish the sluggish, in order that no instance of 
apostacy might take place in the community, the 
consequence of which would be irremediable. It 
is by no means against the spirit of the first Christian 
age to ascribe so much importance to the Christian s 
presence in the assemblies of the church. Comp. in 
Ignatius, Ep. ad Eph. c. 13. : ffrouSa^srg o\)v ^jevMornPoi 
ffuvs^^igdai g/'c iu^a^iariav ©sou xai iii bo^av. "Orav yag 
'!ru\vui kiri rh aM yhrjads, Ttadat^ovvrai a/ dvvdfius roD 
"Saram xai "Kxjirai o oKiQ^Oi aOrou iv rfi ofLOvoiof, v/iuv rra 
'jrhnug,^ and, in the Epistle to Polycaip, c. 4., he ex- 
horts: wvxvoTs^ov ffvvayojyai ytviffduffav. There is a good 
treatise on the passage, by Pfizer, in the Thes. novus 
philol. II. Here, as frequently elsewhere, the solem- 
nity of the admonition is heightened by reminding 
the reader how near is the approach of the day of 
judgment. Comp. ver. 37. Rom. xiii. 11. 

Ver. 26 — 31. — From lukewarmness springs apostacy, 
and apostacy escapes not the Divine vengeance, 

Ver. 26 — 31. — As chap. vi. 1 — 8. exhorted to a 
diligent progression, lest a falling off should take place, 
and from that an apostacy ensue, so here the author 
makes his readers remark that lukewarmness may pass 

* Let it be your care, therefore, to come more fully together, 
to the praise and glory of God. For when ye meet fully to- 
g ether in the same place, the powers of the devil are destroyed, 
aud his mischief is dissolved by the unity of ytiur faith. 

Archbishop of CarUerburyU tranakUion, 
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into apostacj. Still more accordant with this is what 
we have remarked, xii. 12., &c., where first dothftil- 
ness is reproved, and then the reader is warned against 
forfeiting the privileges of primogeniture. For, luke- 
warnmess in participating in Christian communion 
may easily pass into indifference towards the saving 
truth itself^ and this indifference, at last, rnduce a return 
to Judaism, and, with that return, a hitter enmity to 
the truth once acknowledged. 

In this section, the state of mind treated of in ch. 
vi. is still more fully discussed. There the progress 
whidi the readers had made in goodness was treated 
of more in detail, ksre is shewn more minutely to 
what extremity their apostacy leads. As respects the 
nature of the subject, therefore, we must complete the 
TO XaZuv riiv ewtyvuffiv rrj^ dXjj^s/as from vi. 4, 5. (Comp. 
also, below ver. 32. (ptarte&hrig)^ and must, accordingly, 
conceive it to be meant of those who were led into the 
whole extent of Ohristian experience, but who did not 
persevere in holding fast what was offered to them. 
The apparent contradiction in whidi it stands to other 
passages, acc(»-ding to which it would seem as if the 
Christiaii once regenerated oan never utterly fell away 
from the faith, is there discussed. But, the minuter 
description of the nature of this apostacy, and of the 
manner in which it expresses itself, demands a more 
particular examination. Respecting a/Mo^rdveiv^ as de- 
noting the apostacy, see on iii. 17- xi. 25. xii. 1, 4. 
This afLaordvs/v takes place sjcovfflug. ' The subject-mat- 
ter, consequently, does not treat <rf an fxir/Vrf/v, as at 
Rev. ii. 5. et sea., where there is a call to furoLma, 
Comp. the valuable commentary of Episcopius on that 
passage, where he expounds also the passage before us. 
The notion, that the employment of this expression 
betrays a Pkilonic usage, we have refuted above. Vol. I. 
p. 69. At the very beginning of the third book of his 
Ethics, Aristotle has, indeed, a long and profound dis- 
cussion of the moral conception of exovfftov. In the 
classical writers, in the Jewish Authors, and in the 
Fathers, the sxouffiu a/ui^aPTrifAara form the opposite of 
the 'o-TT dyvoiai votTi^hra or ^heu yiy\t6fi,iva. As syno- 
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nymoiis with this, there occurs in these writers r^ 
xara ymfLTiv ^oiTidevra. The sl^ongest expression for 
this conception is that in the Constit. Apost, h 2. c. 
23 : Bx 'sra^ard^sug ( veluii acie insiruclu ) a/j,(t§rdvet¥. 
However usual the distinction, in our systems of mo- 
rals, between peccaia voluntaria or praaeretica and 
peccata infirmitatis, yet, doubts may still be enter- 
tained as to the closer de&nition of these conoeptions. 
Some of the moderns, treading in the Steps of the Pe- 
lagians, and of the Catholic dogmatists, regard in ge- 
neral the voluntarium^ as an essential condition of the 
conception peccaium. But then, the term peccatum 
iu^rmitatis, which is taken as equivalent to invoking 
tarium, must appear to be a contradictio in adjecto ; 
so that ToUner, even from this point of view, in his dis- 
sertation : On the division of sins into intentional and 
unintentional (Theol. Untersuchungen Bd. 1. S. 2.), 
proceeds c(msistently in altogether denying a place 
among sins to what are called unintentional sins. And, 
on the other hand, ifc depends upon what we under- 
stand by voluntas whether we shall convert all pfc- 
cata infirmitalis to peccata voluniatis. For, if we un- 
derstand by voluntas^ not the deliberatio, but, the pro- 
clivitas, then all sins of infirmity belong to the pro- 
vince of the peccatum voluntarium. In this sense^ 
Augustine, also, Retract. L. !•. c. 13. characterises the 

P£OCATUM ORIGINALE aS VOLUNTARIUM I " QUIA IN IPSA 
HOMINIS VOLUNTATE SEDEM HABET, et quio natUf^tt dc- 

pravata iUi peocato in etdidta aetate coftsentit" If we 
set out from the declaration of John : rj aju,aoria hrh 
PI avo/A/a, we must comprehend every thing that op- 
poses the Divine Law, not only the deed but the incU' 
nation^ under the ooAce^tion of sin. And, as to the 
conception of sin there certainly belongs Guilty ^md 
consequently Willy so we mus^ with Augustine, cha* 

^ Augustine's own expression is, *' omne peccatum e»i vo- 
luntarium,*^ De vefa relig. c 13. But he also a^ds, Coutr, 
Jul. L. 3. c. 5., " de actuali peccato id intelligendum esse, 
non de obiginali," and accordingly treats that axiom us a 
Pelagian one, De grot* etpece. L, 2. c, 6. 13. De dono perse o, 
L. 2. c. 15. 
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racterise the pecc. haimtualk and origi.nis as volun- 
TARiUM. Bj this we join in the censure which Nitzsch 
(Protest. Beantwortung der Symbolik Dr. Mohlers, S. 
93 ) pronounces on Melanchthon : " Melanchthon 
ought not to have rejected, as an unnecessary subtlety, 
the doctrine^of Augustine : peccatum origirtit volunta- 
rium esse, quia non inviti tales simus" But, from the 
PECCATUM TOLUNTARiUM we will distinguish the pecc. 
DELiBERATUM, as which we regard also the ixovfftov in 
our passage. The peccatum deliberatum is com- 
mitted where a consciousness of the obligation of the 
law and of its holiness rvas not only, at some time, dis- 
tinctly present, but is present also at the moment of 
commission However, what we would particularly 
observe is, that the subject of our passage does not 
concern generally a peccatum deliberatum. Such, 
according to the dogmatics of the Reformed Church, 
can take place in statu gratiae fidelium, according 
to those of the Lutheran Church, indeed, only extra 
statum gratiae, yet so, that poenitentia et resti- 
tutio are not excluded. The writer, howerer, here 
speaks rather of that pecc. deliberatum which is 
committed against the objective principle of the Re- 
demption, the sacrifice of Christ, and against the sub^ 
jective, the spirit o/^ Grace which liveth in us. It thus, 
clearly appears, that our passage is a parallel to Matth. 
xii. 31. 32. See above, Vol. I. p. 250. The assertion, 
that there are sins committed in the face of acknow- 
ledged truth is fitted to excite a doubt in many niinds, 
and we must, therefore, add a few words upon that 
topic. It is certainly not conceivable, namely, from the 
oneness of the mind, that the bond, which, agreeably 
to nature, joins the perception with the will, should 
ever be completely severed; from which it follows, 
that an evil will may ripen into action only from the 
perception being blinded — ^in other words: every 
thing evil, before it can come forth into action, must 
veil itself under a false excuse. In advancing this 
notion, it may seem as if we retracted the assertion 
formerly made ; for, where such an excuse hovers be- 
fore the mind, the action, it will be said, is not against 
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a clearly recognised good. Nay, we shall find ourselves, 
at last, led back to the views of the Stoics, as if all 
sinning were to be traced merely to a defective insight, 
to an aGk\/7ii liroKn-^ig, Here, howeyer, we must ac- 
curately distinguish between a false view which may 
Lave reached us^om without, and been implanted in 
us, to which the yet unacknowledged religious feeling 
yields itself captive, and a false view produced by the 
evil will itself and brought out from the inward man. 
Such an one we suppose in the case of a peccatum 
DELiBEBATUM. But, WO by uo mcaus say of it, Ihat 
it darkens the consciousness of the obligation of the 
law, or of the truth of the Divine object. We much 
rather affirm that the very atroiSty of it consists in this, 
that at the bottom of the sinner's soul there is wanting 
a thorough faith in his own reasonings and exculpa- 
tions ; and hence the haste with which, in such cases, 
the particular sin is committed, as if the sinner were 
afraid that the veil which he has cast over his own 
eyes might be rent assunder» And, if the pecc. pe- 
LiBERATUM display itself not merely as an isolated ac- 
tion, if it be, like the pecc» in Spiritum Sanctum, a 
firmly maintained state, it may be perceived how 
miserable must be the continued consciousness of a lie, 
which is never openly admitted by the mind, and the 
war with self which we suppose to be allied with such 
a state. This contemplation leads us back once more 
to the new view which Gurlitt has given (Stud. u. 
Kr. 1834. 3. H.) of the nature of the pkcc. in Spiri- 
tum Sanctum. His supposition, that, with the apos- 
tate regenerate, there may, after the period of their 
hate against what is Divine, follow a still more horrid 
state, namely, one of indiflPerence towards good, based 
upon principle, appears to us psychologically inconceiva- 
ble. In the very fact of the apostate regenerate man 
having once perceived what is good lies the reason that, 
to eternity, he can no more be ignorant of it. It 
cleaves to him as a power superior to himself, which he 
can never again altogether deny, even to his own mind. 
And, with that consciousness, if he do not yield him- 
self to this power of goodness, there remains nothing 
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for him but to straggle against it. To the apostatefrom 
the truth, once acknowledged, there is, henceforward, 
no other course than a war of annihilation against it. 
In this respect, there takes place what, in the province 
of human lore, Kadne makes Phedra say to Hippoty- 
tus : Fa^ je t aimois trop, poitr ne ie point hair. 
But, when the author of that •cute prodaction, sup- 
ported by this Tery circumstance, remarks that tins 
hate still presupposes a lively r^rence to goodness, 
and, consequently, that the iiuiiTida&l is less bad thaa 
when he cherishes an indifference founded upon prin- 
ciple, it may be replied : Certainly, but, the bad man 
is Bot a wicked man ; although the bad may be more 
despicable before menf yet the wicked is more repro- 
bate before Ood.. He only who stands high can faH^ 
low ; and, thus, a lively reference m iite smd to 9Pkai 
is good is necessary in order to be thoroughly wicked. 
For the same reason, man can be more reprobate than 
the beasts, and the apostate angels more reprobate thaa 
apostate men.^ 

Thus &r we have treated of the nature of apostacy : 
let us now consider the manner in which it expresses 
itself. The apostate offends against the objective prin- 
ciple of redemption by treacGng under foot the Son 
of God, — liere, as at ch. vi. 6., the solemn, significant 
term, — and counts His blood kcuvCv. In classical Greeks 
also, xaravanTv is a term expressiye of the utmost 
contempt. Comp. I Had, IF. r. 157. Ko/wg is tran- 
slated in the Italic: communis, — ^in the Peshito: "when 
he holds his coyenant blood as that of a common 

* The explanation of vi. 4, S. has shewn us that we cannot^ 
with the Reformed Church, admit that it is only the imperfectly 
regenerate who are spoken of: the same deduction may l^ 
made from the predicates^in this chap., ver. 26, 29.^ This 
is the Scriptural pmef from, these passages, according to which 
the dogma of the Reformed Church that it is the non pekfec- 
TE regenitua alone who can commit the peoc, in S, S, (See 
above, Vol. I. p. 221. 252.) ought to be rejected. The deduction 
here presented to us, that the highest degree of sin presupposes, 
likewise, the reception of the most exalted gifts of grace leads 
in a psychological way to the same result 

*^ See Mackuight, &c.— TV. 
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man ^ A^ « ^j ; but, according to the Jewish usage 
o£ the wor(^ xo/voV designates what is legally unclean, 
profane^ as at ix. 13. ; and, that this signification is 
intended in the passage before us we see from the 
antithesis in riyidndri, Chrysostom had, therefore, no 
reason to halt between the two modes of understand- 
ing the passage. The Vulgate has rightly given pol- 
LUTUM : ^' the blood, through which he himself has 
been made hdy and has entered into a new coTenant 
with God, this very blood he counts unclean" Christ 
was condemned to the cross, because He made him- 
self equal with God. If He be not what He gave 
himself out to be^ the cross makes Him in truth a 
axdvdfiXov^ He died justly as a criminalr and His blood 
is therefore xoivdv. To believe this is, in reality, xos-a- 
^arsTv Thv vm rov &sou. The apostate offends^ moreover, 
agatnst the subjective principle of the redemption, 
against the crved/xa %a^/roc, i. e, against the Spirit 
which is imparted by grace and seals grace (2 Cor. i. 
22.). If Christ be not what this Spirit teaches us that 
He is, it is a li/ing Spirit. For the following reason, se- 
veral theologians have wished to leave it doubtful 
whether Heb. vi. and x. treat of the pecc. in Spiritum 
Sanctum : the subject, namely, is here supposed only 
to be an aposlacy from Ckristianily^ and, conse- 
quently, a question may be raised, whether, in that 
case, a ^atrpiyxia hg irvivfj^a dytov take place : 
for example, Episcopius and Kern, in the treatise 

fubli^hed under the direction of Mosheim, 1739., De 
laspkemia in Spirilum Sanctum gravissima. Our 
passage, however, speaks distinctly enough of fSXac- 
plfiict. And it may also be employed against that ex- 
planation of frvivfAct dytov^ Matth. xii. 31.^ which has 
become common, particularly since the time of Mos- 
heim, which makes it imply the power of miracles. We 
may certainly conceive an apostacy in which such 
wickedness against Christ and the Spirit does not take 
place. But such falling away the apostle would not 
regard as a exovtriug afia^dmv : it would be merely a 
weakness, and, considered as a weakness, this apos- 
tacy would suppose, also, in accordance with what we 
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hare said aboye^ that there had been no complete 
bestowal of the gifts of the Spirit. Where, however, 
this has taken place, a man feels, as we said before, 
the power of the truth he has abnegated, and can save 
himself from it only by a fvar of annihilatiorh in 
which he is driven forward to the abyss we hare de- 
scribed. Let us add. that, when we imagine to our- 
selves that some of those apostates were Jews who 
returned to Judaism, their apostacy could not take 
place then, any more than it could take place now, 
without a blasphemy against Christ, or in so far as 
an inward witness testified against the Holy Spirit. 
The Jews, in speaking of the Redeemer, frequently 
make use of the calumnious epithets of Moloch, Baal- 
Peor, P]1DW ^^i " the adulterous branch,'* DUl^' 

HDTI ni*iy " he who was conceived in shame and 

T : V 

iniquity ;" during their prayer Olenu, they spit while 
they mention the worship of false gods, among whom 
they count Jesus. Of the Jews who became Chris- 
tians and returned to Judaism, we find, from the his- 
tory of Uriel Acosta, that they required a blasphemy 
against Christ. 

Having thus obtained some acquaintance with the 
nature of the Apostacy, and the manner in which it 
expresses itself, we have now to consider its punish- 
ment , As the blasphemer offends against the objective 
principle of Redemption, i. e. the sacrifice of Christ, 
and against the subjective, the Holy Ghost, so the 
sacrifice is objectively withdrawn from him, and sub- 
jectively the power of fisrdvoia; and the former, 
indeed, because of the latter. Our passage, it is true, 
does not expressly include the latter proposition ; and 
to this circumstance Chrysostom attaches importance 
in his dispute with the Novatians. But it is, without 
doubt, to be .supposed from c. vi. Even were it not 
' expressly said there, yet, generally speaking, we could 
only conceive of damnation as the correlative idea of 
continuance in sin, and parallel with it. Such melan- 
choly and repentant Abbadonnas as Klopstock dis- 
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plays Hell knows not, but only Natures like that 
of Capaneus., whom Dante (^Inferno xvi. 49.) makes 
exclaim : " Now dead, I am as when formerly alive ;" 
and of whom is true what Virgil there (ver. 61.) calls 
out to this Capaneus : 

^^ Then thus my guide, in accent higher raiscKl 
Than I before had heard him : ' Capaneus ! 
Thou art more punishM in that this thy pride 
Lives yet unquench'd : no torment, save thy rage, 
Were to thy fury pain proportioned full,' 

Next turning round to me with milder lip 
He spake: ' This of the seven kings was one, 
Who girt the Theban walls with siege and held, 
As still he seems to hold, God in disdain, 
And set his high omnipotence at nought.' " 

Gary's TransL 

The pain of sin may give them suffering, but sin 
itself they cease not to love. 

We have still the following remarks to make on 
the individual expressions of ver. 26 — 31. There is 
no Hypallage in (po^soa Mo^i/j x^htug any more than 
in 6 Xoyog rrig a^;^?svi. 1., or ^ *rro6h<!ii roSv aerwv, ix. 2. 
The thought is even more strikingly expressed when 
expectation itself is represented as accompanied with 
fear. Tig renders a proposition indeterminate, and 
hence serves, when coupled with adjectives, to 
strengthen the phrase, as it denotes, at the same time, 
the unspeakable, like our, " I know not what fear 
comes over me." See Plato, De Rep. III. p. 432. 
c. : dvff^arog rtg 6 rorog ^amrat xat xaratfx/o^;* in 
Latin : incredibilis quaedam animi maonitudo, in 
Cicero, Quae, Acad, ii. 1 . Hence, also, the significa- 
tion of rig as a substantive pronoun, eximius quid am ; 
as also ALiQiTis, Comp. Matthia Gramm. § 487- 4. 
In the New Testament, many have taken tLitct^yri r/j, 
James i. 18., in the same way. — YiMohg ^^Xog is in- 
correctly translated by Schulz, " violent zeal" (hef- 

* It appears to be a certain place difficult to bs passad and 
shaHv. 
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tiger Eifer), the genitiye rather denotes the vox com- 
PosiTA, FIREZEAL, See on v. 12. The adjecfciwly 
used hdisi¥ fisAXovrog is resdered still more promtneiit 
by its separation from the substantire. — Ver. 2ft. con- 
tains a conclusion, a viinori ad majns^ Uke ii. 2L, and 
xii. 25. It is thought by many that there is an allusion 
in this place to certain transgressions of the law against 
which the punishment of death was declared by Moses. 
We shall do better to consider it, with Ja. Cappell, 
Storr, and Kuinol, as referring to a denial of the 
Mosaic faith^ thia forming a more suitable antithesis to 
what follows; and Deut xyii. 6., from which th« words 
M dvffh xrX. appear to have been borrowed, treats of 
the punishment of idolators. — Ver. 29. In this verse, 
according to Winer, p. 439., there is a mixture of two 
constructions : mtrtfj doxerre x^i§ovog 6t^iCt)&ri\ai rifiu^iotg 
and crotr^ X^'i^*^^^ ioxsrrs, a^<tt^rj66Tat, It may be ex- 
plained, however, from the manner in which, without 
any infliience upon the construction, hoxiti, o^a;, oJda, 
are elsewhere parenthetically inserted into the dis- 
course — Oida/x6v, ver. 30., points to the facts which 
had already proved, that God fulfils His declarations 
(u. 2. Gral. vi 7)9 Comp., on the first citation, what 
has been said above, YoL I. p. 49. ; the second passage 
is borrowed from Deut. xxxii. 36k — Oa ver. 31-., we 
quote Bengefs remark : bonum est incidehe cum fids, 
2 Sam. xxiv. 14. — temere, terribile, v. 27. ^ CQtif, 
Ecclus. viii. 1. 

Ver. 32 — 39. Return to jfour first love ; ye have not 
to eitdure miuth longer. 

Ver. 32, 33. — The aoihor, after his solemn warn- 
ing, here take» a retrospective glance (similar to that 
at vi. 10.) at the former proofs which the community 
had given of the genuineness o>f their faith, as Paul 
doe^ Gfal. iv. 13; etseq., and as the Epistle in. Rev ii. 
5. exhorts to a return to the ^r^wrjj ayacrjj. Instead 
of the merely copulative de, we should expect an aXXa, 
or fia>.XCv bi ; still, we find, also, at vi. 9., only di* 
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which is not to be taken there /ttsraCar/xw^, but as 
marking the contrast: *' on the other hand." — •" A^Xtj^/^, 
like SgXijrf/g, and other nouns in — (fi<;, belongs more 
particularly to a later period; see Lobeck, Ad Phryn, 
351 .^ seq, ; the more ancient word was atfXog, a&'knf^a. 
The Genit. va^/tidruv is gen. object. ToZro fj^sv — r»Dro 
ds, classical separative particles, not elsewhere found 
in the New Testament ; Hermann on Viger, p. 7^2. 
©garg/^gff^a/^^iar^ov ymoQat, 1 Cor. iv. 9., and Ix^ga- 
r^i^cff&ctij which occurs in Poly bins. The ovubtsfi^oiy as 
we may readily conceive, struck the converted Jews 
heavily, particularly on account of the <rxdvdaXov 
rov Grav^ov, comp. xiii. 13. As closely connected, 
and, at the same time, as' the chief idea» ^X/-4/s/^ is 
added by means of the rs xa/. — Twv ovroig dvaar^e^o- 
Atii'wv, particularly since Kypke, has been explained : 
" of those who have behaved in this steadfast manner." 
Bohme and Kuinol, also, are of opinion that here, as 
at xiii. 18., the middle voice can only signify : me gero. 
We cannot, indeed, with Beza, force upon dvaCT^s<picdai 
the signification, sursum et deorsum verti=agitari ; 
but, we are unable to perceive why it should not here, 
as in other places, signify vitam agere, conversari, and 
0UTug=sv ^Xiy^/sffiy comp. xiii. 7. ^^ txQaffiv rrjs dva<F- 
r^o(p7ig ; nay, the context demands this signification : 
** Ye have sustained many conflicts, partly in that ye 
were yourselves exposed to and suffering afflictions) 
partly in that ye d^yz/ipathised with others. This em- 
pathy is &rther spoken of in ver. 24. On noivmoi^ 
comp. 2 Cor. i. 7« and 11. 

Yer. 34. — The rec. has h(SfLo7g fiovy and the inquiry 
into the correctness of this reading excites some in- 
terest, as its similarity with 2 Tim. i. 16. might be 
adduced in confirmation of the Pauline origin of the 
Epistle, although, in his 5th edition, Beza calls this 
an argumenium admodum infirmum. In later times, 
the rec* has been patronized by Nosselt, Matthia 
and Rinck. If we estimate the external evidences of 
the Codd, and versions, not according to their number 
but their weight, they preponderate in favour of 

VOL. IX. o 
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hidfLioig. Disregarding the untenable arguments 
brought forward bj Wetstein for dsfffjiioTg /j^ovy we at- 
tach most importance to the question, how could 
the reading ds(f/ji,ioi^ get into the text, if that were ori- 
ginally hiiSfLoig fiov ? Nosselt, in his dissertation, De 
tempore Ep, ad Hebraeos, supposes that the simple 
roTg difffioTg^ which Origen has, Exhort, ad martyr, c. 
44., may hare been the original reading. The Latin 
version, in the Cod, Clar,^ has vinculis eorum : from 
this it were probable that no pronoun was read, and 
the intermediate noun of the one was supplied by//.0Lf, 
that of the other by avrSjv. In fact Philemon, ver. 
10., presents an example of f^ov added in this way to 
diOfioTg, This mode of extricating ourselves, however, 
is far from satisfactory, for, while, in the passage of the 
Epistle to Philemon, diff/McTg gives a suitable sense with- 
out a pronoun, it would, in the context before us, yield 
none at all. In these circumstances, we prefer dsafihtg ; 
especially as we find, also, at xiii. 3., the exhortation : 
fj^ifivridxtn rm dsff/tiicuv. The corruption of difffikig 
into dso/ji>oTg was easy, and that the fiov was subse- 
quently added from a reminiscence of Pauline pas- 
sages we may conclude from the above mentioned 
reading of Origen. — What is here said of the 
spoiling of goods appears to be cited as a conse- 
quence of that ffv/MTadsTv^ although it may be taken 
otherwise. — *EavroTg is dat. comm. The treasure in 
heaven is here, as it is in Matth. vi. 19., what 
we gave upon earth, in faith in an unseen world : this 
is not lost, it is, as it were, deposited and collected in 
heaven, Matth. xix. 21. Luke xii. 33. This laying 
up of treasure in heaven coincides then with the well- 
pleasing which has been acquired, from which a recom- 
pense sihall one day flow to us, and, through it, what we 
formerly gave will be restored with interest, crXourt/P 
g/? 0£ov, Luke xii. 2L 1 Tim. vi. 18, 19. Mlvoutrav, 
expressing the chief idea, is placed behind ; perhaps, 
also, because it forms, with the preceding xa/, an 
epitritus sec, which, as well as the ditrochaeus^ when 
employed by the orator, delighted at least the Roman 
tar, even to rapture. Cic. de or at. c. 63. 
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Ver. 35—39. The citation in ver. 37. 38. is bor- 
rowed from Habak. ii. 3. In the LXX. the transla- 
tion runs somewhat differently from our own (Ger.), 
and the first words, su ya^ fiix^hv oaov osov, belong en- 
tirely to our author. There is found fitxpbv otrov ogov in 
the LXX., Isaiah xxvi. 20. 'Offoi' is used adyerbially 
= o«/y, II. X. 354. The repetition is one of the very 
rare examples in Greek of the superlative idea beiog 
expressed by a reduplication = tantUlum, See Her- 
mann on Viger, p. 726., and Winer in the remark, p. 
224. 'r<iro6riXKs(s6at, originally « to furl the sails," 
with the ace., which all verbs of turning from have, 
in so far as they contain the notion of fleeing , " to be 
afraid of some one, to withdraw from before him." 
Thus the word forms a strict antithesis to the ^a|^9j(r/a 
rrig 'jriffTscag. from which proceeds the cr^ojg^p^gtf^a/, iv. 
16. X. 22. 

CHAPTER XI. 

THE OLD COVENANT ITSELF HAS ALREADY PLACED 
BEFORE US A SERIES OF LOFTY EXAMPLES FOR 
PERSEVERANCE IN FAITH. 

Ver. 1. 2. — Hon) faith must shew itself, 

Ver. 1. — Our first duty here is to decide the ques- 
tion, whether the context following contains a defini- 
tion of faith, or, whether the author intends to bear 
witness to the existence of such a faith as he describes ; 
whether, therefore, the comma is, with Griesbach 
and Knapp, to be placed after cr/Vr/c, or, as Lachniann 
has placed it, after u^jrooraff/?. Erasmus gave his opi- 
nion for the former : encomium pofius fidei quam 
definitio; and, recently, Bohme, and Winer, in his 
Gram. p. 59., have spoken very decidedly in its 
favour. Touching the supposition, that this is a defi- 
nition of faith, we must remark, that the word is 
not to be taken in its strictest sense, and that 
there is some triitli in the remark of Calvin: longe 
falhmtiirj qui jusiam fdci definiiionpm hie pom ex 
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tstimant neque enim hie de tola fidei natura dissent 
Apostolus, sed partem elegit suo instituio congruentem, 
nempe quod cum patientia (perseveraniia) semper 
conjuncta sit. There is nothing compelling ns to 
adopt the view defended hy B6hme and Winer, 
From the tim going before the noun, Bohme should 
not have so decidedly concluded f®r the meaning: 
" to exist." "Enn, certainly, receives this significa- 
tion by being so placed before (comp., in the New 
Testament, John v. 2. xviii. 19. 1 Cor. xv. 44.), 
and so does its corresponding est in Latin (Hand, 
Lehrbuch des lateinisch. Styis, s. 329.). Still, this 
position does not exclusively produce this significa- 
tion, and only serves generally to give emphasis to the 
word. Now, such an emphasis was required in the 
passage before us, in which the author, after having 
spoken of the necessity of faith, passes on to speak of 
its nature. The same thing occurs by sffn de avrr, rj 
^a^aCoX^, Luke viii. 11., where, after ver. 10. had 
declared the importance of understanding the parable, 
ver. 11. introduces the nature, the sense of it. Yet 
the word is found preceding the noun, even where 
such contrasts do not occur, but where merely the 
notion of being is emphatically pronounced, as 1 Tim. 
vi. 6. 2 Cor. xi. 10. ; comp. Hermann, De enclitica 
itfWv, in De emend, rat, gramm, p. 87. Under these cir- 
cumstances, Winer, with more reason, lays the stress 
upon /a^, ver. 2., which, as he thinks, would be, ac- 
cording to the usual view of the passage, quite inad- 
^missible. The contrary, however, has already been 
rightly shewn by Kuinol. Let ver. 2., be, therefore, 
translated : " of this kind was the feith for which the 
elders were praised." As a positive reason for the usual 
view, we observe, that a definition of Faith, according 
to its appearance^ is quite appropriate ; a circumstance 
which Calvin, as he keeps acutely by the context in 
general, has likewise seen here. The preceding 
section (vers. 23, 35, 36.) had encouraged to iXifig 
and b'lro/iovr}; the prophetic passage from Habakkuk 
had, also, on the one hand, promised the speedy 
coming of the Deliverer, on the other, had required 
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^iffrig. How naturally does this thought follow : ** the 
T/Vr/g consists precisely in a firm conviction of what is 
hoped for," as, in the sequel, those examples of Faith 
are specially brought forward in which hope appears 
conspicuous. It has already been observed that our 
Author closely connects Faith and Hope. The con- 
nection of both, on the one hand, and their difference, 
on the other, can scarcely be shewn more rigorously 
than ha« been done by Hugo de St. Victor, in his 
Quaestiones circa epistolam ad Hebraeos, on this pas- 
sage : per /idem solam certi sumus de aeternis quod 
sDNT, per spem vero, quod ca Nos SUMUS habituri 
canfidimus. Ail hope, therefore, presupposes Faith. 
Calvin compares Rom. viii. 25., where, in like manner, 
the Apostle derives from a definition of sX'jrig the ne- 
cessity of u'7rofio)fri. 

The sense in which hvofsradii is to be here taken, 
may appear doubtful) as three meanings present them- 
selves, all equally supported by usage, and by the 
context. 1. The primary signification, which refers 
to sensible objects, is a base, foundation, and this 
occurs in the LXX., Ezek. xliii. 11. Ps. xlviii. 
3. ; the Socinian Felbinger has rendered it quite 
literally : '*' Unterstandigkeit ;" Castellio takes the word 
in the sense which subjectio has in Latin, Cicero, De 
aratore, 3. 53., Oellius, L. 10, c. 3. : "a placing before 
the eyes ;" similar to this is the version of Menken : 
** representation ;" Calvin gives: fultura vel possession 
in qua pedem Jigimus ; so also Clarius, Stolz, and 
Schulz. 2. In a transferred sense it denotes the ^6- 
stance^ the essence^ what is designated by the rh v's-o- 
xiifLivov of Aristotle. Thus it has been taken by the 
Grecian expositors, Chrys., Theod., the Peshito,* 

• The Peshito is by many quoted for the third signification, 
Imt improperly. It has, '" Faith is a conviction of things 
which are only in hope —^ClX ^Cf\\ oai ^| ] J^Q£0 

ey%i\ as if they were in reality." It is plain that the translator, 
in the very same way as Luther, — endeavoured to express, in 
a popular manner, the metaphysical \A&ak auhsiance. This is^ 
p erhaps, the most striking example of free translation in the 
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Philox., the Italic, the "Vulgate, in which the transla- 
tion substantia gave rise to some profound discussions 
among the Schoolmen on the nature of Faith. Thus 
it was rendered also hj Beza, Bengel, and Carpzor. 
3. The word has the secondary meaning of perseve^ 
rantia, JiduciQy hoth in Classical writers, and in the 
LXX. The passages in proof of this are given bj 
Raphel, in the NotcB Polyh,^ on our passage, Wetstein 
on 2 Cor. ix. 4., Eisner on this passage. The Coptic 
translates according to this meaning; Luther also 
who, on iii. 14., wavered hetween " Essence"( Wesen), 
and *' Faith," has here, from the very commencement, 
retained the secondary meaning, ''certain confidence." 
From his observations on 2 Sam. xxiii. 1. (Walch iii. 
2793.), we must, however, conclude that he supposed 
substantia to be the proper signification. The sense of 

Jiducia is found in Calov, Gerhard, Cameron, Grotius, 
Michaelis, and Wahl. A decision in favour of any one 
of these three significations is somewhat difficult, be- 

. cause, as we have remnrked, all the three suit the con- 
text, although the third perhaps harmonizes with it the 
most. The sense which arises from the second view is 
thus given by Chrys. : Ixuhr^ ya^ ra Iv sXiribi dtv^offraTa 
shat homTf jj 'jrhrig hmodradtv ahroT; ^af/^^T-a/, fiaXko^ 
dff oh ;^ag/^««'ai, aXX* auro Itfr/v outf/a ai/ruv. ohv ij avdcr- 
raffig 06 ^a^aylyovgp, ovds sartv h u^otfratfg/, aXX* 17 
sXfrig vfi(fT7}ffi¥ olvttiv h rrj futiers^cf •^v^fi* rovro iffrtv 
v-Toffvafftc '^^ayjuaTOtfif iXiri^ofitvuK It is taken in the 
same way by Theodoret. If the passage were thus to 
be explained, it would be necessary always to under- 
stand an as it were with M(fra(fig, A more profound 
result was obtained^ by the Thomists, from this de- 
claration, by taking vwograffig without such an as it 
were. In Thomas himself, in the larger Summa sec. 
secy quaest. 4. art. 1., it is said : substantia solet did 

Peshito, and oaght not to have been overlooked by Ldhlein in 
his treatise on the character of that version. 

* For, while those things which are in hope appear to be 
without real existence faith gives them^uTi^rewsf) subsistency, 
or rnther does not give them, for it is in their own nature 
(•wri»); for example, the resurrection is not present, nor is it 
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prima inchoalio cujuscunque, et maxime quando tota 
res sequens continetur virtule in prirno principio — per 
kunc ergo modum dicitur fides esse substantia re- 
RUM SP£RANDARUM> quia scilicet prima inchoatia re- 
rum sperandarum in nobis est per assensum fidei, 
quae virtute continet omnes res sperandas. In hoc 
enim speramus heatijicari, quod videbimus aperta visi' 
one veritatem, cui perfidem adkaeremus. Our author 
also, vi. 5., has expressed essentially that, through the 
medium of faith, the future object of Christian hope, 
in its beginning, is already present. By following 
out this thought we shall be led to the important 
truth, that, as all true knowledge presupposes Being 
(Seyn) in what is known, so also Faith — it there be 
no being in God there can be no faith in and no know- 
ledge of God. "EXs/j^os is synonymous with the noun 
designating the actus^ eXsy^ic, ** conviction'* (Ueber- 
weisung) ; it is translated by Menken in a passive 
sense : Ueberfiihrtseyn, ** being convinced," August. 
Tract, 79. in Jok, : convictio — in the Lutheran trans- 
lation now before me it is boldly given by a circumlo- 
cution, ^' that one doubts not/' but, in the editions of 
1522 — 1527. very incorrectly: "and goes by that 
which does not appear." Equally strange is the 
Italic: accusator non videntium. Ou ^Xs'irofieva^ the 
tn visible (2 Cor. iv. 18, rd fiti ISKsirofisvd), is more 
comprehensive than sX'jrt^ufisva. What is not per- 
ceived by the senses, and yet believed, is either al- 
ready present invisibly, or will one day come into 
being, so, ver. 7m ''« /"-^J^stw ^Xiiro fiiva. In what fol- 
lows, the author speaks of a twofold object of faith, 
God and the everlasting things of salvation, ver. 10. 
14., and, both taken together, ver. 6. The Lutheran 
Theologians have improperly asserted, against the Pa- 
pists. Socinians, and Arminians, that, under 6u /SXs^o- 
fhiva^ he designedly included justification by the death 
of Christ. See Calov on the passage. The opposite 
assertion of Schulz, however, is still farther from the 

in (iv vfTftf-r^^ii) Rubsistency, but hope gives it subsistency in 
our minds. This is the subsistency of things hoped for. 
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truth, namely, that the author's notion of 'jphrtg has 
no affinity whatever with that of Paul. He goes eren 
BO far as to say, that ^'' this difference would he alone 
sufficient to prove the Epistle not Pauline." See p. 
111. of his Introduction to the Epistle to the Hehrews. 
This inconsiderate assertion — we can use no milder 
term — has been moderated by Bleek (p. 310.), of 
whose obseryations upon the subject we approve. 
He draws particular attention to ver. 6., from which 
the Pauhne crav, o ovx ex marsug, afLa^ria hriv may 
be very well deduced. The specific notion of faith in 
Paul, and in the Epistle to the Hebrews, is essentiallj 
the same. ^^ An improper contrast has certainly been 
drawn," says Neander (Planting and Guidance of the 
Christ. Church, II. p. 563.), *' between the Pauline 
idea of faith and that in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
by those who assert that the Pauline idea puts the re- 
ference to what is Divine as something present, while, 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews, faith refers only to the 
future ; for, with Paul, faith always includes a re- 
ference, at the same time, to the latter ; and, in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, the future becomes as some^- 
thing present through faith.' In Paul, faith always 
appears as contrasted with works, but, in our Epistle, 
as opposed iofaint-heartedness in respect of the fuU 
filment of the promises, x. 35 — 39. Still, this does not 
prevent a like view of its nature from existing in both 
cases ; on the contrary, both references lead us to the 
same view. He that believes in justification by grace, 
as well as he that believes that the Lord will fulfil His 
promises, has an assurance of mind to which the in- 
visible is, as it were, present. What Paul says (2 
Cor. V. 7.) of faith is based, as Bleek has remarked, 
upon the very same thought which lies at the foun- 
dation of the declaration in our text. Far as our 
passage may be from giving a complete definition 
of faith, it says equally little on the medium through 
which faith may be awakened, or concerning its 
seat. That our author does not regard the testimony 
of Scripture as the only medium follows clearly 
from the circumstance, that the examples adduced are 
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taken, for the greater part, from a period when there was 
yet no written word of God. As to the seat, or organ, of 
faith, the Roman Catholic polemics have founded par- 
ticularly on this passage the notion, that it is in the tw- 
tellectus, especially Bellarmin, when combating the - 
Protestants, and, likewise, Thomas, Scotus, and others, 
previous to the resuscitation of polemical Theology. 
Comp. Calov on the passage, and Gerhard's Loci^ T. 
VII. p. 96. et seq* It is much to be lamented that the 
Roman Church has not adopted into her doctrinal idea 
th€ deep perception of the nature of faith developed by 
Hugo de St. Victor. In our own times, some consi- 
deration ought to be bestowed on what that profound 
thinker has said on the relation of the affectum to the 
cognitio in faith, in the 10th section of the 1. V. De 
sacrameniis Jidei* Bellarrain's conclusion, that an 
sKsyx^i must always be a matter of the intellectus^ 
would be correct only in case there were no other 
manner of being convinced than by the understand- 
ing. While the Roman Catholic view, by carrying 
back the act of faith to the intellectus^ would exclude 
Jiducia, it has favoured , along with this, the suppo- 
sition of the moment of the notitia, and, on the other 
hand again, it was brought to exclude this from assert- 
ing SL Jides implicita. Had our author had at his 
command the more modem usage of language he 
would, assuredly, have traced back faith to feeling ; 
but, at the same time, through the mediation of the 
witness of God. It may correctly be said that, if 
the doctrine of feeling was developed from Christia- 
nity, and the dominion of a life of feeling be a dis- 
tinguishing mark of the Christian period, the iking 
also must have existed in the New Testament, not- 
withstanding the occurrence of the word alchiati, Phil, 
i. 9., as an isolated expression. Comp., also, on the 
^Eiculty of feeling, in the New Testament, and, on the 
seat of faith, Stirm, pp. 56 and 94. 

Ver. 2 At vi. 12., the writer had exhorted to an 

imitation of the mang and /tiaxgodvfjL^a of their fathers^ 
comp. also xiii. 7- On /af see Vol. II. p. 84. 
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Ver. 3—7- — Examples of Failh from primeval times. 

Ver. 3. — ^From this point there commences, in the 
order of the Old Testament books, from, the banning 
of Genesis to the Books of the Maccabees, a series of 
proofs of a faith such as had been described. Eyery 
example is prefaced bj the word cr/Vrsi^ with rhetorical 
emphasis. A still longer and more eloquent catalogue 
of the heros in piety, from Enoch to Simon, the son 
of Onia, his contemporary, is carried by the Sirachide 
through seven chapters, ch. iJiy. — li. To this subject 
belongs the proof given by Eusebius, Hist EccL 1, 4., 
that 6 Trig dyojyiig rUfog r. 'KoKSriavSiv had existed from 
the time of Abraham. In our author we can distin- 
^uAifaur sections of time, of which each section has 
its representative : that of the first age is Ahel ; that 
of the patriarchal ages, Abraham ; that of the time 
of the giving of the Ciw, Moses ; that of the period of 
the possession of Canaan, David. The first example 
is or a different kind from the examples which follow. 
The writer does not place a particular believer at the 
head of his series, but a religious fact, ia which all 
Jews and Christians undoubtingly believe. The 
Dative, -r/nrfc/, is used as an Ablative, in the sense of, 
in the faith, by means of the faith, 2 Cor. i. 15., with 
the passive, ver. 5., it must be rendered by : on ac^ 
count o/*, as in Latin, also, the Ablative is sometimes 
to be resolved by propter, See Markland on Statius 
(Dresd. 1827.), p. 263. At ver. 13., in order to 
avoid all misunderstanding, the more distinct Tcara 
vi^Tiy is employed. — NooD/xsv does not appear altogether 
suitable, for, elsewhere, the voricii forms a contrast to 
the 'jrtarig. That consciousness of perceiving God 
through the vCr^aig, which is spoken of, Rom. i. 20., is 
a lower degree, as Bemhard, Consider, v. 1., remarks 
on the passage : Scala hac non cives egent, sed exules. 
But Faith is to be here regarded rather as the soil out 
of which the vQrisig unfolds itself. — On a/wv, see at 
i. 2. — 'Vri(J^cL, according to the Old Testament pas- 
sages, Ps. xxxiii. 6. Gen. i. 3, 6. Ps. cxlviii. 5., is 
the " commanding word," the symbol of the Almighty 
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and self-competent Power, which requires no means 
exterior to itself. Comp. i. 3., where this word is 
applied to the Son. — It is doubtful whether firi is to 
be connected with yiyo^hai^ as we should fexpect from 
the collocation of the words, or whether we are to as- 
sume a transposition, and construe it with ^aivofisvuv. 
The latter course has been taken by the Peshito, the 
Italic, the Vulgate, Chrysostom, Erasmus, Luther, and 
most others ; whereas Beza and Bengel insist upon a 
strict adherence to the sequence of the words, according 
to which Schulz, with particular emphasis, translates : 
'^ that therefore which can be seen, and ^et has not . 
sprung out of what is visible ;" and so, also, Bohme 
and Winer. In favour of this acceptation, perhaps, 
some weight might be attached to the consideration, 
that, if fji^fi were not to be joined with the Inf. but with 
the Part., we should expect not ^a^, but ov, namely, ex 
vi opposiii (Kiihner, griech Gramm. II. 408.). Ovx, is 
found, for this reason, 2 Maccab. vii. 28., Xenoph. 
Mem, 2, 2, 3. : 'JcaTbag dug o/ yanTg fx fih ohx ovrtav 
evoififfav tJvat.^ Chrysostom, on our passage : ** drjXov 
ftSTiy, on 1^ oux oyruv rd ovra s-TTolriffev 6 0gof, ix roSv 
fifii ^aivofisvojv rd ^ouvofievay Jx ruv ov^ vpeffrutruv rd 
vptfrura. Where he speaks himself, in this passage, 
he has put ovx. Still, in other passages, like Theo- 
doret and Paul, Rom. iv. 27*, he has contrasted the 
rd fiii ovra with the rd ovra. This also may be ex- 
plained upon very good grounds, without our being 
obliged to have recourse to the prevalence, in the later 
Greek, of ^a^ with participles, where oh should stand 
(Schafer. App, ad Dem. Ill, 395.). Ou, with adjec- 
tives and p£Ui;iciples, serves to change a notion di- 
rectly into its opposite, therefore, rd oux ovra = Nul- 
lity. But, what if the Author selected jU.^, in prefer- 

■ Children whom the parents have brought into existence 
from things non-ewitting. 

^ It is clear, that God from things not in being, made those 
which are in being, — from those not visible the things which 
do appear, — and, from things having no subsistence those things 
which subsist. 
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ence to ou, in order that rd ou patvofMiva might not ap- 
pear as Matter^ as a nihU positivum ? After all, the dif- 
ference between the two modes of expression will never 
amount to more than that of, *' the tn-visible," and, 
'^ the non- visible" ! — On the other hand, the difference 
between these two constructions, as affecting the sense of 
the whole, will be essential precisely according to the 
sense which we attach to rd firi pa,mu.sva. There are 
two acceptations of this expression current particu- 
larly in Theosophical schools, which are connected 
with the Platonic usage. In the first place, we might 
take the term in the sense of firi ov (Mosheim, De 
creatione ex nihila, § xix. ), in which sense it is em- 
ployed in the Platonising Book of Wisdom, xi. 18. ; 
06 yap TiTo^u i Tavrodvvafios (fov yjeh xai xrttratfa rhv xd<r- 
fiov s| a/j.6p(po\j uKfig — the passage to which Hermo- 
genes appealed. The supposition of a creation from 
(preriously created) formless matter (creatio prima 
et secundaj is found, as is known, very frequently 
in the older Fathers, from Platonic influence (See 
Maranus, Praef, ad Just. Mart. P. 2. c. 2.), and, 
also, in Augustine. This acceptation is insisted on, 
among others, by Richard Simon, in his history of 
the translations of the New Testament, II. p. 163.. 
where he bitterly blames the writers of Port- Royal, 
who, adopting the regular construction of jtiri^ translate 
closely : de serte que les choses visibles nont point esti 
premierement fornixes d*autres choses visihles (so also 
the translation of Sacy, Martin, Osterwald, the English 
translation, and others). Another conception of the 
passage, in like manner Platonic, is that according to 
which ra fLTi (paivofiiva is rendered in a positive sense, 
by ra voovfism, so that the meaning would be : '^ there 
lies an ideal world at the foundation of the world of 
sense, a spiritual flra^a^f/^/xv, a zCafxog voriroc" Comp., 
particularly, the brilliant section in the Soirees de St. 
Petersh. II. 238., with the superscription : Ce monde 
est vn Systeme de choses invisibles manifestoes visible- 
mcjit^ which is entirely founded upon our passage. 
And so, also, in the School of Martini. We shall take 
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a more correct view, however, by regarding the rd fin 
^aivofiivaas pointing out only {he invisible causality of 
the Divine omnipotence, in contrast to the kingdom of 
visible causes, comp. rd dogara rov 0goD, Rom. i. 20., 
subsequently more closely defined by »; dvva/Mtg ahrov. 
Among those who connect [in with (patvofiiva is Luther, 
who appears to have had many a contest with this pro- 
position, after the publication of the edition of 1 530, and 
who renders it, inaccurately : *' come into being out of 
nothing" (aus Nichts geworden ist). Thus the Oxymo- 
ron is entirely lost, that the invisible is changed into the 
visible, which, taken as an object of sense, is incom- 
prehensible. Similar to this is the Oxymoron, Rom. 
i. 20 : rd dooara xadofiarai. To this antithesis, at 
least, great prominence is given by the -^thiopic ver- 
sion (according to Bode, for in Walton's Polyglot it 
is not closely rendered), which, in other respects, is 
liable, at this place, to the charge of arbitrariness : 
cognoscimus per fidem, quod creatus fuerit mundusper 
verhum DominL et apparuerit id, quod non apparebat, 
et re vera {certo) factujn sit. If we now take rd fiij 
(pai)>6fis\>a in the sense last indicated the meaning will 
amount to the same as that resulting from the con- 
struction which connects fin with the verb. For my 
own part, I prefer connecting fin with (pamfiimy. 
Taking a contrary view, should we not expect another 
collocation of words — ytyomat behind fin, or after 
^atvofjihuv ? Proofs of the transposition of firj in Clas- 
sical writers, and, particularly of its coming before pre- 
positions, may be seen in Hartung, II. 179., Winer, 
p. 510., and, also, in Aristotle, Physic. 5, 1., where it 
is said : rnv sx fin bvoxtifisvov iig hiroxufiivov (fiSTaQoXnv)^ 
and immediately after: n yoi^ M sf v'^oxufimu e/g fii^ 
v'rroxitfievov oux sffri fura^cikn,^ Also, in II. Maccab., 
vii. 28., the Cod. Alex, has : oOx i^ owmy 

» "The change from what is not subject-matter,"— for that 
is no change which is /rom what is not to what is not subject- 
matM|." 

^ We here find one of those few cases in which Calvin, for 
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Ver. 4. — ^The Divine witness to Abel consisted in 
the kindling of his sacrifice. The reading XaXsTy in- 
stead of the rec, XaXsTrat, is favoured by the external, 
and still more bj the internal evidence, and is adopt- 
ed bv Lachmann. It is easy to conceive how the ap- 
parently unintelligible active might be transformed in- 
to the passive. The most decisive support of the 
active is chap. xii. 24. The author has the passage. 
Gen. iv. 10., before his eyes : (peavn aijui^arog rou ddsX^ov 
(Tou j8o^ 'jT^og fLs dvh Trig 7?C, comp. James v. 4. The 
question is, whether the author put XaksT because he 
conceived of the act as one continuing to the present 
time, or^ whether he used it because /?oa stsmds in 
the text, and whether, therefore, it is employed to 
give a more lively description of the past. On the 
former supposition, we must say, that he does 
not take the declaration according to its first mean- 
ing, but according to the fundamental idea which 
it contains, namely, that believers after death are still 
present as respects God (Luke xx. 38.). Michaelis, 
too, in his dissertation : Argumenta immortalitatis ani- 
marum ex Mose collecta, employs that passage as an 
indirect argument. I think, however, that the writer, 
if he had wished to express this idea, would have 
written en vDv, or f^s^t vvv. N,ow, if XaXsr refer to the 
past, the sense is : " for his righteousness sake, when 
dead he still calls upon God for vengeance." That mys- 
tical allusion in the declaration to the immortality of 
the just is found, moreover, in Philo, who, referring 
the passage to the mystical Abel, that is, all the pious, 
in his book Quod deterior etc, p. 164., concludes from 
it, that they live for ever. — Bengel, who is followed in 
his opinion by Moldenhauer, improperly places a 
comma after avodccvojv : *'' dead in the faith, or, for 
faith's sake." 

the sake of an ingenious notidD, departs from the prevalent and 
correct explanation (similar cases are to be found, Heb. xiii. 3. 
1 Cor. V. 13. James ii. 1.). He connects i» with the verb, 
which he considers as comp., forces on the rek ^Xi7eo/4tti the 
si^ification of mirror ^ and translates fide intelligimus apta- 
ta esse scscula verba Dei, tU rum apparentium specula fierent. 
He was led astray by the conjectured analogy with Rom. i. 20. 
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Ver. 5, 6.— Gen. v. 24. Ecclus. xlviii. 16 (14.). 
The Infinitive with rov denotes not only intention, but, 
also, consequence. Acts iii. 12. Luke xxiv. 16. That 
there was faith in Enoch, also, is proved from the 
general proposition, that faith in God and His reward 
is a necessary condition of the Divine good will, and, 
it is declared of Enoch, that he pleased God. — On 
'!rpogsp')(^6fiivog. See on iv. 16. vii. 19. For the great 
practical value of ver. 6., and, also, for the conclusions 
of the Roman Catholic Theologians from the declara- 
tion before us to the righteousness arising from works, 
see Calvin on the pass^e, Comp. also vi. 10. In ver. 
26., too, mention is made of the allusion to this fiicda- 

Ver. 7- — Here Calvin gives the practical contents 
excellently : hoc admirabile virtutis exemplum fuit, 
quod cum totus mundus impunitatem sihi promittefis se^ 
cure et licenter deliciis indulgereU solus Noe vindictam 
Dd^ quae diu tamen adhuc differenda erat, sibi ante 
oculos proposuit, quod centum et viginti annos misere 
sejatigavit in construenda arca^ quod inter tot impio- 
rum subsannationes stetit injractus, quod in tolius mun- 
d% interitu se salvumfore non dubitavit, imo sibi vitam 
statuit in sepulcro, hoc est in area ipsa. Comp., on 
Noah's example, Wisdom x. 4. Ecclus. xliv. 17 — 19. 
2 Peter ii. 5. ri/Vrg/ must not be construed with 
y(^§fjfiaT/(f6s/g^ but with xargtfxsuatfe ; dt* ^g must not be 
referred to xs^carSg, but to 'jriang. Karaxplvttv is used 
to denote the spiritual judicial act^ exactly as in Matth. 
xii. 41, 42. Rom. ii. 27. The idea of a righteous- 
ness through Faith was already promulgated in the 
race of Abel and Enoch, here it is declared more ex- 
pressly, although it is remarkable, that the author does 
not rather assert this of Abraham, as the iXoyMri auTf 
iig dixaioffvvTiv in the case of Abraham gave the chief 
occasion to it, Comp. 1 Maccab. ii. 52. K^trc^ mtrnvf 
as, also, subsequently, ver. 13., is used, while Paul, 
elsewhere, employs sx. manuig, Rom. ix. 30. x. 6. (i. 
17.)» and htoL '^riareug^ Rom. iii. 22. Phil. iii. 9. or, 
simply, dtxatoffvvvi flr/tfrewj, Rom. iv. 13. 
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Ver. 8'—22.'^Examples of Faith from the Pairiar' 
chal ages until the time ^ Moses. 

Ver. 8. — The Author haTing now come to Abra- 
ham, we expect that, in proof of his iricTi^^ immediate 
mention will be made of that mt^a6(i.6i^ which is no- 
ticed, as its most especial rerification, in the Old Tes- 
tament passages,* Wisdom x. 5. Ecclus. xliv. 19 — 21. 

1 Mace. ii. 52. He does indeed enter upon this, but 
not until rer. 17* As his chief object is to awaken a 
hope in the future kingdom of Christ, he places those 
examples in the forefront in which something analo- 
gous to this hope is seen in Abraham. Let us endea- 
vour to catch the train of his thoughts up to ver. 16 : 
Ver. 8. — Abraham being called into a new country fol- 
lows — ^he follows, without seeing it, nay without fore- 
seeing ; ver. 9 he believes, that it is his country, al- 
though he can dwell in it only as a stranger ; ver. 10. 
he directs his looks not merely to this possession, but 
to that land of which Canaan was only a type ; ver. 11, 
12. even his wife gave proofs of a Faith hoping in pro- 
mises ; ver. 13 — 16. in many respects the members of 
that family prove themselves to be such as are con- 
vinced without seeing, particularly with regard to the 
heavenly country. 

Ver. 9. — Abraham firmly believed that Canaan was 
not his eternal object, ver. 13. Hamxuv^ by which the 
LXX. translate *11 J, " to live in a place as a stranger." 
That he had not taJcen firm possession of the land was 
proved from the fact, that neither he nor his posterity 
built cities. The travelling tent, which was pitched in 
the evening and struck in the morning, is an image 
of a temporary sojourn. Is. xxxviii. 12. 2 Cor. v. 4. 

2 Peter i. 1 4., hence^ in contrast, almiot ffxrivat^ Luke 
xvi. 9. ; with these changeable travelling huts is con- 
trasted the city with foundations, the heavenly Jeru- 
salem, comp. xii. 22. ; xiii. 14. Rev. xxi. 2., Introduc- 

a It may appear hardly necesftary to notice that the Author 
in 'thus citing the Apocryphal has no intention of assigning to 
them equal canonical authority with the Canonical books. — TV. 
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tion, p. 105, and, on xii. 22. TloXtg has the article 
because it refers to the well known heavenly Jerusa- 
lem : on the other hand, we do not expect the Article 
with ^g/AiX/o/. It is put either because it was custo- 
mary to speak of the foundations of this city as glo- 
rious, Rev. xxi. 14, 19., or it has the sense of the 
possessive : " which has the foundations," those, 
namely, which belong to a city. Comp. the article 
ToD dyahvy Rom. v. 2. Winer, p. 97- 

Ver. 11, 12. — Ka/ avrri is climacteric— -even his 
wife, from whom it might have been less expected^ 
especially as she at first doubted, Rom. iv. 19. Also, 
ver. 31, 35. contain examples of women, 

Ver. 13. — 'E-ra/ygX/aj Xa/^tCai'g/i', as at ix. 15. — The 
licdyyMai are represented as coasts^ which the sea- 
faring man descries at a distance. So it is said, 
iBneid, III. 524. : Quumprocul obscuros colles humi' 
lemque videmus — Italiam laeto socii clantore salu- 
TANT. Of a kindred character is John viii. 56. 
The centre of those promises was the Messiah, the 
future Messianic kingdom, this is the otKou/Mhri fj.tk~ 
Xouffa, see on ii. 5. The Author then passes to 
the thought, that those elders desired a heavenly 
country (comp. also, ver. 39, 40.), and confirms this 
thought from Gen. xxiii. 4., where Abraham, and 
from Gen. xlvii. 9., where Jacob calls his life a 
pilgrimage. Wetstein says on this subject: ^'NuUo 
indicia constat Ahrahamum et patriarchas de vita 
aeternum in coelis agenda cogitasse ; ergo sensus 
tnysticus non est Abrahami, sed Pauli ; upon which 
Michaelis, who believed he had proved, that the 
^IIJlD ^3B^ necessarily includes a reference to a 

heavenly home, remarks : *' I think this unkind sen- 
tence on Paul will disappear, if the reader will be 
pleased to peruse § 15 — 17' of the Argumenta im- 
morl. anim. ex Mose" Schlichting made the follow- 
ing correct remak on ver. 16. : Exprimit divinus 
aucior ex sno sensu (see on ver. 26.), divini quippe 
gnarus consilii, quae sit ista melior patria^ quam illi 

VOL. II. H 
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expetwerint .... sufficit, quod hicfutunts sit exspec' 
lationis illorutn et desiderti ex Dei decrelo, qui eliam 
mysiico ei occulio sensu hanc patriam illis promisit, 
eventus. Our explanation of this mode of interpreta- 
tion may be found in App. I — The last words in 
ver. 16. are of importance, as they direct us in the 
exposition of Luke xx. 37, 38. By this direction 
many expositors have not profited at all, and others 
not sufficiently. The reason why God honours those * 
patriarchs, by connecting His name with theirs, is, that 
they are immortal. The God who, according to the 
Old Testament law, may not come into contact with 
any thing dead, would never place himself in so close 
a relation to mortals destined to everlasting destruc- 
tion. This explanation of the Old Testament pre- 
dicate of God gives the strongest support to that 
view of Matth. xxii. 32. Luke xx. 37? 38., accord- 
ing to which the sense of Jesus' words in Luke 
(which is here more detailed) would be this : ** God. 
however, will never call Himself the guardian God of 
mortals (i/sx^wi/), but only of such as live for ever 
(^wvrwi/)." The most recent philosophy has endea- 
voured to shew, that God and immortality are cor- 
relative notions, and rise in the various religions to 
a proportionately higher degree. This mode of con- 
templating the subject may find an initial point in 
the passage before us. 

Ver. 17 — 19. — The Author now comes to that 
proof of faith given by the Patriarch, which, as we 
remarked at ver. 9., the Old Testament writers 
themselves extol as the highest that could be given. 
In like manner, in the New Testament, James, ch.ii. 
21., represents it as his greatest l^ov. The xa/ in 
ver. 17. is explicative (Hartung, I. 145.). The 
strength of faith which lay in that transaction is ex- 
cellently brought forward. The point was not, 
whether his beloved and only Son was to be pre- 
served, but, at the same time, whether all the glo- 
rious promises made to his posterity were to be ful- 
filled, for they were connected with his Son alone. 
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But, then, as formerly, when this only begotten Son 
was promised to him, Abraham hoped ira^* iKirihn W 
lk*xibi (Rom. iv. 18.) ; he knew that, in the ex- 
tremest case, even an awakening from the dead was 
possible (Rom. iv. I7. 2 Cor. i. 9.). The exposition 
of h va^a.^oXfi has caused great difficulty to exposi- 
tors. It is singular that Bohme considers it the 
most proper way of expounding the phrase, to set 
out from the inquiry, whether Hsv have a local or a 
causal signification. The natural inquiry certainly 
is first (since both significations are equally admis- 
sible with o^£v), what, according to the language, does 
iv wa^aQoXfi mean ? Disregarding some arbitrary 
explanations of the word, there is a threefold adver- 
bial meaning of which it is susceptible. The great- 
est authority, as respects its antiquity, and the num- 
ber of its defenders, is in favour of the supposition, 
that here, as at ix. 9., it signifies, *< likeness" resp, 
" exemplar'* (vorbild). See on that passage. So 
almost all the translations, the Peshito, the Italic, 
the Vulgate, the Coptic, the Ethiopic, Luther, the 
English translation ; and, indeed, according to some, 
the type is intended to refer to the resurrection of 
Christ, — according to others, of men in general, — 
and again, according to others, of both. The first 
view is found in Theophylact, CEcumenius, Erasmus, 
Wolf, but not in Chrysostom, who has usually been 
cited with these, and still is by Kuinol. Chrysostom 
takes iv ira^aZokfi in the sense of d/a 'jra^n^oXnif and 
refers 'jra^a^oXfi to the ram. The second is found in 
Cameron, Michaelis, Bobme, and Schulz, the third 
in Theodoret and v. Meyer. A second class of ex- 
positors adopts the signification quodammodo : " he 
received him back as it were from the grave, from 
the dead.'' So Calvin, Castellio, Scaliger, J. Capell, 
Grotius (who is improperly reckoned of the first 
class), Limborch, and Kuinol. A third class ex- 
pounds according to the classical use of Ta^aCaXXg(r- 
Baiy " to expose one*s self to danger, to risk some- 
thing," — va^d^oXog, « fool-hardy, courageous," — ira- 
faCoX^, « hazard, jeopardy ;" and according to this, 
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it is translated by Hombergk and Losnor : praesen- 
iissimo discritninet by Raphel and Krebs ; praeter 
apem, by Camerarius ; exponens se magno periculo 
famittendi JiliiJ. Of these three explanations the 
second has the least to recommend it, because it 
cannot be shewn that ev cra^aZokfi^ or cra^aCoX/xo};, 
was ever employed in the sense of wg s^og d'^rsTv. The 
^rst view is not inadmissible ; still there are several 
points connected with it which appear somewhat 
strange. There was here no reason for mentioning 
the typical reference of Isaac to Christ. It would 
be better, therefore, to refer the difficult expression 
to the resurrection of the dead in general, and in the 
following way : *< he believed in Him who can raise 
from the dead, and, as a reward of this, he, as a type of 
that resurrection, received him also from the dead." 
In that case, however, should we not expect sig ^ra^a- 
CoX^v, and, perhaps, also^ the addition rfjg avaffrdtnug ? 
Still, perhaps, h ^a^aQoXfj may be explained like h rt^ 
avTif) bvodi/y/ian^iv. 11. If the sense adopted by the 
third class can be justified linguistically, I do not he- 
sitate to take this interpretatio, with Krebs, as the 
unice vera. The objection made by Kuinol, that 
sv ira^a^oKfi cannot be rendered insperato, strikes 
only the loose version of Raphel and Krebs, while 
that of Losner, and still more that of Camerarius is 
in a linguistic point of view thoroughly correct. Po- 
lybius makes a particularly frequent use of the adv. 
«ia^a^oXw^, and of the adj, ira^dZtikog. Thus, he says 
of Hannibal, 1, 25, 7o dvsX'iritfrojg xai ^a^aCoXwc aurhg 
iv Tri (fxd^ri dis(pvySy^ from which passage it is evident, 
that the idea is related to oLV€\<Ti<frug, and caused the 
expositors we have quoted to translate insperato. 
Further, we find in Polybius, 1, 20, 14., 'jru^aQoXug 
dnxofiKfav rovg ard^a;,^ 1, 44, 6, 'ra^aQoXug xai n^a^ 
^xSrcag sigd^a/Loitv iig rhv Xt/Mvci^^ See Other passages 

* He himself escaped in the small boat contrary to all hope, 
and with great danger. 

** They conveyed the men over at g^at risk. 

« Having boldly and with great risk run into the har- 
bour. 
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in the Index by Schweighauser. "We may, therefore, 
with good reason translate in our passage : " from 
among the dead also, in bold hazard, he bore him 
away." Ko,(ii^s ffdcti (in the New Testament it is com- 
monly in the middle voice, as it is also x. 36. xi. 39.) 
is used particularly of the bearing away of booty or 
of A prize of victory , The expression employed by 
Josephus, Aniiqu, 1, 3, 4., in relating the sameevent, 
has a great similarity to this. After mentioning the 
delivery of Isaac, he says : o/ bs nc^i sX^rrtdag kauroug 
xixofitafievQ/f xat rotovrcav dyaduv s<7r(x.yysXjag rsru^tiKongf 

Ver. 20 — 22. — In these verses foretelling is re- 
presented as a work of faith, in perfect accordance 
with the definition of faith in ver. 3. The first half 
of ver. 21. refers to Gen. xlviii. 14. et seq,; the se- 
cond half is borrowed literally from Gen. xlvii. 31. 
According to the vowels, which we read in the He- 
brew text, as well as Onkelos, Jonathan, Symmachus, 
and Aquila, it runs thus: ntSDil 12^t<T ; for this, the 

LXX., according to which our Author quotes, has 
read nt3/2» and, in like manner, the Syriac, which 

has joined the LXX. In all probability the LXX. 
took an erroneous view, and their error was still 
strengthened by the Latin translators, as both the 
Versio antiqua and the Vulgate translate : et adora' 
vitjastigium virgae e^'us, — not that, as some think, 
they had overlooked s-Tri, and thus translated without 
a sense ; the ejus shows that they did not mean the 
virga Jacobi, but Josephi, otherwise they must have 
put suae, and they took J<7/, c, accus,, as denoting the 
direction in which the adoration had gone. But, 
the explanation of ttie words of the LXX., accord- 
ing to which Ti^g ^dQdou auroD, not auroD, was read, 
must have been generally spread, for^ both Chrysos- 

a And they having borne themselves away contrary to all 
hopes^ and having obtained solemn promises of such blessings, 
affectionately greeted each other. 
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fom and Theodoret explain them in the same way 
as the Vulgate translates — Jacob had foreseen the 
future sovereignty in his son, and gave an actual 
proof of his belief in it by the act of adoration. W^e 
may still entertain a doubt, however, whether our 
Author did not himself so understand the passage of 
the LXX., for, to what purpose, returning to the 
xlvii. ch. of Gen., should he have added these words, 
if he saw nothing of importance in them ? It may 
be said, indeed, that he rightly referred the cr^oixu- 
vtTv to the adoration of God^ and quoted the words 
only to denote the piety of the dying patriarch. 
Still, they are more significant according to the first 
mentioned view; and, besides, the ace., construed wilh 
i^/, might more easily lead to the acceptation in 
which it is taken by the Vulgate. It has, in conse- 
quence, been retained by those interpreters who have 
not slavishly followed their predecessors, as by the 
Messieurs de Port-Royal, who translate : il sinelina 
profondimetit devant le baston de ccmnumdemenU gtt^ 
portoit sonjils. In this state of the case^ the Piro- 
testant controversialists at least have very unjustly 
designated this passage of the Vulgate as one of the 
most palpable of its errors. — On ver. 22. Comp. Gen. 
1. 24. et seq, 

Ver. 2^-^32.'^Exampl€S of Faith from the time of 
the departure out of Egypt until the possession of 
the land of Canaan, 

Ver. 23 — Comp. the glorious predicates of Moses, 
Ecdus. xlv. 1. et seq, (his 'ritfrtg, ver. 4.), Wisdom x. 
J 6. Before the Faith of Moses himself is spoken of, 
that of his parents is mentioned. 

Ver. 24---26. — Had Moses preferred the education 
of an Egyptian prince, he must have left the Faith of 
his fathers ; hence a/napHa, here, as at x. 26., and 
iii. 17.) must, at least preferably, be referred to apos- 
tacy. The phrase *Oviidifffibc rou X^itrrov has been 
taken in very different ways. The main difference 
among the various explanations lies in this, that while 
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the one party makes Xoiffrog indentical with Xahs rou 
Qsov, the other understands it of the individual Christ. 
The former appeals to the immediately preceding 
mention of the hvuhgfioi of the Xahi roZ 0goD, and to 
the retrospective reference to it as being the most 
natural. Still, irrespective of other reasons, one can- 
not be induced by any thing short of the production 
of distinct passages to suppose, that, as the commu- 
nity really filled by Christ (Gal. iii. 16. 1 Cor. xii. 
12) is called X|/(rro;, so that typical, Jewish commu- 
nity might bear the same name. On the other hand, 
the second supposition, that the subject-matter is the 
sufferings endured after the example of Christ, pre- 
sents no difficulty. We need not, on this account, 
assume, that the Author ascribes to Moses a prophe- 
tical eye to the future suffering of Christ, for the 
whole of the 1 1th ch., as well as the beginniug of the 
12th, rests much rather upon the heros of Faith of 
the Old Covenant having something akin to the 
Paith and mind of Christ, Comp., also, the parallel of 
the prophets with the Apostles of Christ, Matth. v. 
12. Thus, then, the Author from his point of view 
can say, that Moses, having, for the sake of God, 
submitted to the a/(fy(vv9i (xii« 2.), has borne the re- 
proach of Christ, as he demands that all Christians 
should do the same, xiii, 13. This simple view is 
found in Chrysostom and Theodoret. 

Ver. 27. — Ka^re^iTv is inirans, : *< to be steadfast." 
Here we have the same contrast of a6§arog and ooav 
as in Rom. i. 20. Luther does not keep closely by the 
language in his translation : '< he held by him whom 
he saw not, as if he saw him," led astray, perhaps, by 
a false punctuation of the Vulgate : invisibUem ettim 
(4) tamquam videns (,) suslinuit. The expression, 
with great propriety and significance, refers us back 
.to ver. 1., and may be thought well calculated to 
serve, in popular instruction, as the foundation of the 
developement of the notion Faith, especially in the 
Lutheran translation. Calvin says : apostolus autem 
intelligit non secus obduruisse Mosett^ quam si in coe^ 
lum raptus Deum solum haberet ante oculos, nec/otium 
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vera cum hotninibus non haberel, non whjiceretur 
hvjus vitae periculis, nullum cum Pharaone haberet 
certamen, Atqui certum est eum tot difficuUatibus 
fuisse ohrutuwy ut posset animo interdum concipere 
Deum procul abesse, aut certe super iorem tandem Jore 
regis contumaciam tot praesidiis instructam ad rests- 
tendum, 

Ver. 28. — According to the supposition of the 
older expositors, which was lately defended by Dey- 
ling : Obss. sacrae, v. p. 18., w/ffrig refers to the ac- 
knowledgment of the typical character of the pass- 
over, but, for this supposition there is no foundation. 
It was a proof of faith, when Moses believed in the 
efficacy of the Paschal blood for the delivery of the 
Jewish first-born. 

Ver. 29 — 31. — *EW i^ru f),utoag, " throughout 
seven days," see on ft/, e» acc.y in defining time, 
Matthia II. 1169. On a^st&sTv, see iv. 11. and iii. 18. ; 
the wjrsi^TJffavTsg were the Canaanites, who did not 
believe the God of the Israelites to be the true God, 
nor that He had given them the land as their pro- 
perty. Rahab, however, acknowledged the God of 
the Hebrews, and, subsequently, was completely 
converted to the belief of the true God, Jos. vi. 25. 

Ver. 32 — 38. — Examples of faith from the time of the 
possession of Canaan until that of the Maccabees. 

Ver. 32 — .The multitude of examples which present 
themselves compels the author to break off, and to 
speak summarily of those of the succeeding period. 
Formulae similar to: xai to Xo/iriv ew, xai ri dsTXsynv 
ra 'TToKkd are found in the rhetoricians, Bernhardy, 
Syntax, p. 448., in like manner : sjiXu-^u /ils xV^^^^ 
(or J7Atr6^a) Xeyoira, see Wetstein on the passage. 

Ver. 33, 34. — Bengel who, in general, so willingly ' 
takes the language of Scripture according to its 
weight and measure, wishes to prove a strict refe- 
rence here to the preceding context; xarjjyfiav/Vai^ro 
QafftXsiag refers, as he conceives, to David, s/^yaffavro 
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dtxatoguvriv to Samuel, i^srv^o* hirayytkim pscrticularly 
to the prophsts ; in like manner, s^fa^av (trofj^ctra 
'ki6^r(a}i and sffZiCav dvmfitv ^v^og, which words dis- 
tinctly send us back to Daniel vi. 22. iii. 27m per- 
haps, also, take a glance at Judges xiv. 6. The 
four following predicates are thought to refer retro- 
grado ordine to Jephthah, Samson, Barak and Gide- 
on. The artificial, and, in part, unsuitable character 
of this supposition is evident. 'Ejya^str^a/ dixaioamf^v 
cannot, certainly, be taken in the general sense of 
^onTv or s^yd^sffOat dtxaio(rjvr,Vj so as to make it = to 
walk virtuously y but, it rather signifies in this place 
to procure justice to the oppressed, which has then an 
application to the judges, — "E(pvyov ffro/iara /*., used, 
perhaps, with a special reminiscence of 1 Kings xix. 1, 
10. If we understand by daOsvua weakness and not 
sickness, our thoughts may be turned to the history 
of Samson, Judges xvi. 19, 30., if we understand by 
it distress, it will remind us of the well known rela- 
tion of Hezekiah, 2 Kings xx. Kkhav ira§sfiQoX7}Vf as 
in Latin^ (iciem inclinarey i. e. iig ^uyriv rog^nv. 

Ver. 35. — The first words relate to 1 Kings xvii. 
17* and 2 Kings iv. 32. On rvfj^nravi^iddat, the more 
recent Lexicons of Bretschneider and Wahl are not 
satisfactory ; they give only the signification of /ym- 
pano cruciarij and, to that they add this explanation : 
rv/n'iravov mackina lignea incurva, cui adstringebantur 
fustibus vel baculis caedendi (Braun gives a drawing, 
but it is not correct). This is the signification 
which the Vulgate expresses : distenti sunt, and, 
likewise, the Coptic version; and Luther's before 
the edition of 1530: " they are stretched out." On 
the other hand, all the Glossaries, the Etymologicum 
magnum, Gudianum, Alberti, Photii, and others, 
give a second meaning : ^uXoxo^grv, fustibus caedere, 
according to which Luther has translated since 
1530. Have the two modern Lexicographers re- 
garded this meaning as incorrect, and, therefore, not 
mentioned it ? But it is well founded, and has been 
adopted by Passow. It is especially supported by 
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Aristoph. Plutus v. 476. Interpreters, indeed, waver 
in their opinions of that passage, but, the best, on ac« 
count of the addition xitzatvig rvfivava, take it in the 
sense to stick. The Scholiast on the passage gives 
both the significations, Pindar has from him adopted 
exclusively the last, '< to stick." And, keeping out 
of view that passage of Aristoph., and the evidence 
of the later writers, it can he proved from the form 
of the word itself. TvfLTavov is derived from rurrai ; 
this substantive form, as well as those substantives in 
fiotov, denotes an instrument ; the EtymoL Gudianum^ 
p. 537m has also the form rvfiieatisr^ovy comp rriyavof 
from r^x«, " the crucible, an instrument for melting.'* 
Thus, we might as well call the rO/j/Tavov the instrument, 
upon which as with which men beat, as well the drum 
as the stickf and, accordingly, the verb., " to stretch 
upon the drum," or, ** to make into a drum," or, 
also " to strike with the stick." But, thirdly, rvft,- 
ravi^iiv and ctToru.a^avi^g/i' have been used quite gene- 
rally in the sense of patfav/^g/v, hi^orofj^ifv, dvoxspa' 
X/^g/v, as here the Peshito has : " they died in tor- 
ments,*** the Italic : neccUi sunt. Which of these three 
significations is to be adopted for our passage? At 
any rate, the author has had in mind 2 Maccab. vi., 
in which, at ver. 19. and 28., the riifiiravov is ex- 
pressly mentioned. If this be granted, we might 
certainly adopt here, as many do, the signification 
stick, but, still, it would be unsuitable. It is much 
more natural to think of the instrument upon which 
those to be beaten were stretched. Kpstrrovos is not 
to be understood as if it made some reference to 



* The Syriac has oZW^ lilaO' For want of a Syriac 
word, perhaps, for rv/tfrAv^y, the idea has been expressed by a 
circumlocution. In 2 Mace* vi. 19. 28., where the instrument 
itself, ruftirunf^ is mentioned, the Syriac translator has in 

both places )j^.l^o}o )fJ-cJi) ^'painand torment." It is pos- 
sible, however, that he has taken the word in the general sig- 
nification. 
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the avdffratfig rra ^uyjg (see on vL 2.) — for the article 
is wanting — but, as forming the contrast to that 
avdtrraiftg which is previously mentioned. Kuinol 
lays particular stress upon the circumstance, that it 
is expressly related of the seven sons of the Jewish 
mother, who, after the example of Eleazar, died as 
martyrs, 2 Mace, vii., that they expected the dtdff^ 
ra^ig as a reward of their martyrdom, 2 Mace. vii. 
9. 14., and thinks, therefore, that the author had 
these youths particularly in view. He may certainly 
have transferred to Eleazar what is related of them, 
especially as it is said, that his example was their 
model. 

Ver. 36 — 38. — Although Ifiiratyfioi is usually re- 
ferred to the mockeries of earlier prophets, yet, 
there is more in favour of adopting a reminiscence 
of the narrative, 2 Mace, vii., respecting the seven 
youths, joining it with what immediately precedes, 
especially as the examples cited from the olden time 
are in this place no longer so appropriate. Immedi- 
ately afler the relation of Eleazar's history, it is said, 
2 Mace. vii. 1. : (rjAQ,7i hs xai s^/rrd ddsX^oug fiird fijg 
firir^hg (fuWri^^syrag dvayxd^eff^at v^h rov ^atfi'Kitfii dvh 
Ttav a&sfiirm viim x^sSiv spdirritf^at^ fidfSrt^i xai veu- 
^aTg aixt!!^ofisvovg^ and, in ver. 7„ torment and 
death, to which they are subjected, are called o 
ifi^oiiyfjLog. Comp. ver. 10. lfiirai^i<s&ai» — The most 
noted imprisonment suffered by any of the prophets 
is that of Jeremiah. — *E\i6dffdfiffoiv must either be re- 
ferred to the tradition of the stoning of Jeremiah 
(Fabricius Cod, pseudepigr, V. T, L 1111.) men- 
tioned by Tertullian, Syncellus, Elmakin — and, by 
the Avct, op. imp, in Matlh. horn. 41., or, to the 
death of Zacharias, the son of Jehoiada, which is 
also mentioned in the Gospels, 2 Chron. xxiv. 21, 22. 
Matth. xziii. 35. *Ev§iff0riffay is referred to the 
widely spread tradition of the death of Isaiah under 
the kipg Manasseh (Gesenius Comm. on Isaiah 
i. p. 11.), although this punishment occurs gene- 
rally among the ancients, and the author may there- 
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fore have had other cases id view. 'ETg/^afftf»j<ra» 
occasions some difficulty in this passage, not merely 
tiecause it notices something too unimportant, but, 
also, because it expresses a general notion, while, 
both previously and subsequently, particular kinds 
of death are mentioned. The external evidence 
against it, however, is weak ; except three Minusc. 
Codd.^ the only weighty witness against it is the 
Syriac: the Arabs. Erp. is of no account, as it 
translates after the Syriac. Still, suspicion of the 
genuineness of this word is strengthened when we 
consider its resemblance to hriiadr^gav, from which it 
might come either as a gloss, or through an error of 
the transcriber. In favour of this, it may be urged, 
that Cod, 17. places sTu^aff^riifav before s^piffOtimvy and 
two authorities omit the former. If I'trupdcdriaav be not 
genuine, it may have arisen, as we have said, from 
some transcribers having written erroneously at 
I'jT^is&fidav^ and others, afterwards, taking up ifrei^dif' 
^Tjffaif along with Ivoie&naavi or, it might, as a marginal 
gloss, be the conjecture of those who did not under- 
stand efr§iff&7i<rav : or, a third case is possible, that, 
here, another kind of death was mentioned (the au- 
thor using an uncommon word), that the transcribers 
have corrupted this word, and so given rise to every 
kind of conjecture. Beza conjectured iwu^u^r/sav 
Tanaq. Faber, and Gesner lTfi§r}6ri(fav, Piscator J^ru- 
^dff&flffav. This is undeniably one of those passages 
where the critica emendatrix appears to be in its 
platie. We must always admit, however^ the possi- 
bility of a vindication of the rec. There is a similar 
case, Rom. i. 29., where some Codd. have iro^vt/cf, 
and mv7i^/cf, some placing the former, some the latter, 
word first ; weighty authorities omit the former, and 
others, not wanting in claims to attention, omit the 
latter, and where some hesitation must be felt in de- 
claring voonio^ decidedly not genuine. If s^s/pda^ffav 
be genuine, we should best conceive it to be that 
kind of Tit^atffiSg which Antiochus, 2 Mace. vii. 24., 
put before the youth: ** an allurement to apostacy 
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under a threat of still greater torments." In favour 
of the reading, J. CapeJl urges the Paronomasia 
which would result from it. The last words of the 
37. verse give still another picture of the self-de- 
nying lives of these men. They were clothed in 
sheep-skins and goat- skins, the dress of those of the 
lowest class, and especially of the prophets. As a 
distinctive prophet's dress, this is mentioned in Zech. 
xiii. 4. MfiXuTT] can, as fATj^ev is, like ^Zov, said of all 
small animals, be employed also for goat'skin ; and 
this has led the great Hemsterhusius, in a remark on 
the Pollux II. 1366., to the opinion, which he has 
not farther confirmed, that Iv aiyslotg bi^fiatsiv is a 
gloss. Wassenbergh naturally coincides with this 
opinion, in accordance with his uncritical rule on 
glosses, that every thing in the New Testament is a 
gloss : quod abesse possit sensu integro. The great 
critic, however, has not here displayed XhdXgeometrica 
elegantia, quae vel tenuissima discrimina accurate 
dejfiniatt for which Rhunken extols him ; for, why 
should not y.v\>MT7\ be employed in its usual signifi- 
cation of £/tef/^ skins, and the author have completed 
this idea by adding tMyiTa. de^fj^ara ?^ The Asyndeton 
might rather give rise to a critical suspicion, cdthough 
Wassenbergh attaches no importance to this, and in 
passages where xai stands he assumes glosses equally 
without hesitation. Still, this Asyndeton can be sa- 
tisfactorily vindicated. By the ds^fiara a/yg/fe, as the 
rougher, the notion conveyed by firiXurai is strength- 
ened, and we have the acknowledged rule fulfilled, 

* The following circumstances certainly render it probable 
that the dress of the prophets consisted rather of goat than of 
sheep-skins, 1. Because they are rougher. 2. Because the ex- 
pression *1^)Z^ in the passages cited may thus be better ex- 
plained, comp. Gen. xxvii. 16*. 3. Because the sheep in Pale- 
stine are generally white, the goats black, and this colour is 
more suitable to the prophetic costume. Lamartine recently 
mentions the blaek fur of goat-skins as worn by the Bedouins. 
The poet mistook, at a distance, five eagles, with their black 
wings, for Arabs clad in black goat-skins. 
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that the Asyndeton occurs not merely with co-ordi- 
nated notions, but, also, in climaxes, comp., on this 
subject, the erudite dissertation in the 14. Excursus on 
the Remarks on the Iliad by Nagelsbach, Dissen, Ex- 
curs, sec. ILde asyndetis apud Pindamniy p. 278., and 
also the three following participles, which are connect- 
ed dffvvdirui with one another. — Ver. 38. The world 
holds them for mpixoL&d^fiarct, 1 Cor. iy. 13., and so 
casts out the salt which would have salted it, the light 
which might have lighted it, and thus the judgment is 
fulfilled in it. Rev. ii. 5. — Mountains are, Matth. xxiv. 
16., waste places, 1 Sam. xxii. 2 Sam. xxiv. 1 
Kings xvii. and xix. I Kings xviii., caves, Judges 
vi. 2. 1 Sam. xiii. 6. Isaiah ii. 19., spoken of as 
being, in the East, the usual places of refuge in times 
of affliction. 

Ver. 39, 40 — In spite of the firm adherence to the 
Faith manifested by these heros^ God has made 
the rsXiiufftg more easy to us. 

Ver. 39, 40. — Obx exofiiaavro r^v IvctyyOJav, like 
ver. 13., fi>n "koL^dvTii rdkg i^ayysXiag, Since the 
Christians are placed in contrast as they who have 
received the sTayyOJa, the s-wayyeX/a must refer to 
the appearance of the Messiah, and the better lot 
which God has destined for them is the share which 
they have in the appearance of the Messiah, Luke x. 
23, 24. 1 Peter i. 20. Il^oQ\s^s(f6atis employed 
with a reference to the fact of the time of the Re- 
deemer's appearance having been, from the beginning, 
determined in the Divine counsel, Gal. iv. 4. The 
term riKuoZadai comprehends (Comp. also on v. 9, 
10. ) the doing away of guilt by the forgiveness of 
sins, inward perfection and outward appearance as 
outward glorification : but, in particular passages, 
sometimes the one side and sometimes the other ap- 
pears more prominently. Now, does this expression 
convey the whole of the notion, or does it specify 
only one side of it ? And, again, does the author const- 
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der the Ti\ii(/)6igofthe 'ir^taQurs^ot as having ahea- 
dy taken place^ aud us as already advaDcing to- 
wards them : or, does he mean, that, notrnthstandittg 
the truth of their faith, they could not obtain the 
TiXetoiffii without us, i. «., without being joined to the 
kingdom of Christ founded among us, and in us? 
In the latter ease, the passage would yield, distinctly, 
the dogma, that, so long as Christ was not yet come, 
there was, for those Old Testament fathers, gene- 
rally, no bliss, at least no complete bliss, possible. 
This has in fact, been regarded, under various modi- 
fications, by the eastern and western Roman- Catho- 
lic Church, by Socinians and Arminians, as the dog- 
matical scope of the passage. Theodoret gives this 
solid and clear expression of the sense :* 0/ fitv ovv 
rovTuv aycang roaovroi xat TTjXtJCOvroit olXX* o/tiug ovds'Troj 
ruv (fTS(pdvuv d'frriXavaav. dvafievst yd^ 6 rwv oKuv Q>ihg toi)^ 
rm dWuiv dyuvag, ha roD (fradiov Xv^hrog xoivfi irdvrag 
roiv avagg^ffgwv a^/w<r?] rovg vix7i<p6^ovg. We see that 
Theodoret has taken the expression as a term, ago- 
nisticus, and this has been done by Peter Faber and 
Lydius (c. 35.) in their works, De agonistica sacra, 
Theodoret is followed by Chrysostom, who, towards 
the close, of the Xlth Ch., is, generally, very ani- 
mated, and says, among other things :^ xa/ kxuvot 
fih ^§6vovg ij^ov&i roffovrovg vtxTi<f%VTsg, xai ovds'jrca diri- 
XaZov, VfisTg Bi sv tGj dymi ert ovrsg^ dff^dXXsTS ; iv- 
voTjffaTe xai v/iiTg ri hri, xai offov iffri rhv 'A^^adfi xaQri<sdai 
xai rh d'jroffroXov IlavXov 'japfiivowag, iron ffu reXuudrigf 

* So many and so great were then the contests of these 
men, but, nevertheless, they have not yet enjoyed their crowns, 
for the God of all waits for the stru^'gles of the others, in order 
that, when the course is terminated, he may pronounce all in 
common, who have gained the victory, worthy of being pro- 
claimed conquerors. 

*» So many are the years since they departed victorious, and 
they have not yet received : and ye, who are still contending 
are ye sad ? Think, likewise, what and how great a thing it 
is that Abraham, and the Apostle Paul, himself, are sitting 
waiting until the time when ye shall be perfected, that then 
they may receive their reward. 
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Iva duvYiduKfi TOTS XaZir^ rhv fiisUv, So also Origen, 
Horn. XVII. in Jos, T. II. ed JR. p. 438. The So- 
cinians and Arminians, too, agree with this. The 
Western Roman- Catholic Church, the dogmatical 
decisions of which rest sometimes upon operations 
of the understanding of a very external character^ 
in strong contrast to the speculative depth of so many 
of her theologians who comment upon tliem, has 
here made the following divisions, which are of a very • 
outward character, that the Fathers before Christ were, 
indeed, heatissimU but, still, only in limbo patrum 
degentes, and, that Christ did not then increase their 
heatilvdo^ but conducted them into Heaven, where 
they now wait for gloria at the resurrection. This 
view, strictly taken, cannot be reconciled with our 
passage ; for, if that change of place were not of es- 
sential influence, but, merely, an external event, 
how could it have been designated as rsXs/uffig ? The 
interpreters of that Church, therefore, strike into diffe- 
rent paths. Calmet joins Chrysostom. Justinian 
finds the rs\B/caffig in the resurrection from the dead, 
through which to the bliss which the patriarchs al- 
ready enjoy in the spirit will be added that of the 
hodt/. Thomas Aquinas, in the Sumnia III. qu, 78. 
a. 3., explains hirayyiKioL^ in our passage, by plena 
animae et corporis beatitudo. The reference to the 
resurrection of the body is rejected by Corn, a Lapide, 
because, according to Mattb. xxvii. 53., many saints 
are already risen before us. This Jesuit, who, else- 
where, appears very little acquainted with the method 
of expounding from the context, sees himself here, 
precisely through the context, placed in opposition 
to the doctrines of his Church, without, however, 
confessing the fact. TsXemffig, he thinks, compre- 
hends the beatitudo in genere ; this was first impart- 
ed to the elders by the New Testament, for, as ch. 
ix. shews, the blood of Christ first opened an en- 
trance into heaven. But, the Church rejects the 
supposition, that the Fathers, licet in ima terrarum 
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parte versanteSy were not already beatissimu See 
Calmet. 

It was reserved for the Protestant Church — with 
what justice we will not here inquire — to place itself, 
as regards this subject, in opposition to the tradition 
of the whole church, both Eastern and Western, and 
leave to men, after death, only two roads, Heaven 
and HelL Gerhard, in the Zoci, after recounting, 
from the earliest period, the numerous declarations 
of the Fathers, who, under various modifications, 
have taught a Middle Stale^ draws only this conclu- 
sion from them : verissimam esse regulam istam 

QUOD PATRUM DICTA NGN SINT CANONICAE SCRIP- 
TURARUM SACRARUM AUCTORITATI EXAEQUANDA. 

In virtue of this dogmatical principle, the Protestant 
Exegesis found it impossible to accede to the view 
ascribed to the Greek and Latin Churches. In de- 
fining the sense, however, there appear a countless 
number of modifications. We pass over those 
views which at once strike us as forced, such as 
those of Grotius, Hammond, and Morus, and will 
mention only a few others. According to Cameron, 
the TiKimaig consisted, particularly, in the better 
knowledge of which the Fathers participated, only 
at the same time with us, on the appearance of Christ. 
The sense, according to J. Gappell, is : " so that they 
have not seen, earlier than we, the fulfilment, i, e, the 
reality of Christ upon earth.*' Gerhard, in his com- 
mentary, understands by rsXeieafftg the generalis con- 
summatio in fine seculi, through means of the resur- 
rection of the body ; in the LocU on the other hand, 
he explains it, as Piscator and Limborch do : '^ in or- 
der that, if they had already in their time received 
Christ, the end of the world might not take place, by 
which, as we should have been excluded from exist- 
ence in general, so we should alsa have been from 
the kingdom of Christ." Beza says: *♦ to us is 
given the reality of Christ, so that they cannot be 
blessed without that which takes place in our days." 
Braun : << as in our times the Messiah first appeared, 

VOL. II. I 
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they have not been consecrated, «. e. atoned for, 
without us," &c. According to all the explanations 
which we have hitherto examined, the intention of the 
apostle went directly, through the final proposition 
in hoj to say something of the ancients^ and, indeed, 
something lowering, in order to prove, as by the 
x^sTrrSv ri xr\., that God has shewn more grace ta 
us than to them ; and, agreeably to this, all these ex- 
positors take either expressly, as Cameron and Cap- 
pell, or tacitly, the ha in the sense of '* so that." If, 
on the contrary, we take ha in its strict s^oificatioi^ 
as denoting intention, the conviction will be pressed 
upon us that the Author*s wish was first of all to say 
something of usy and, indeed* directly something dis- 
tinguishing as Christians. The sense then assumea 
this form : <* First, in our time, God has caused the 
Redeemer to appear, in order that we also may at- 
tain to the riku^iftgJ* The proposition may then be 
conceived as Gerhard, Piscator, and Limborch have 
taken it, or — which we prefer — it may be supposed, 
that the Apostle spoke by /Ag/wtf/^, and that he means 
to say : '* Towards us, who have lived to see the 
appearance of Christ, God has been more kind, for 
in Him we have obtained (xii. 2.) the TiKiimrt^g ^/<^ 
r£a;^, so that we have pre-eminently received our 
share of the nXsiuaig of the Fathers." According to 
our explanation, as according to the most of those 
already adduced, riksiuffig denotes glorification : a 
few only, as Braun, Carpzov, and a-Lapide have 
given particular prominence to the meaning expiare^ 
which, however, is here unsuitable. 

The Author's view, then, as we conceive the pas- 
sage, would be, that those ancients really received the rs- 
Xsicafftg before the time of Christ ; and this is supp(»rted 
by the expression TsreT^iea/j^svoi bixatoiy xii. 23. But, 
from the context of the Epistle, there arise difficulties 
which, as we formerly mentioned, a-Lapide remarked, 
but did not solve. 'I'he preceding part of the Epistle 
tended every where to shew, that Christ first opened 
an entrance into the Holy of Holies, that He first 
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gave a certain hope, that through Him alone the 
TiXiieaffig was possible. We certainly do not err when 
we say, that our Author, to this difficulty, would 
have answered precisely as the dogmatics of the 
Roman Catholic and Protestant churches answer: 
" that, namely, the Fathers, through faith in the types 
and predictions of the Messiah, possessed the essence 
of faith in redemption, and thereby were entitled to 
enter, ailer death, into the same state as the New 
Testament believers." From this passage, as well as 
from xii. 23., in particular from the d/xa/o/ rtrsXsmfiB' 
voi, we are entitled to conclude, that our Author, in 
unison with St. Paul, although the key-stone of the 
TikuoifSig of the kingdom of Christ and its individual 
members can be fixed only at the end of time, sup- 
posed that, immediately after death, they who had 
continued in the faith entered into a state of happi- 
ness. If heaiitudo and gloria could be outwardly 
conceived and separated, the distinction might here 
be made, that the beatiiudo commences, for believers, 
immediately after death, but not the gloria. 



CHAPTER XIL 

FOLLOW AFTER THE WITNESSES OF THE FAITH 
WHOM YE HAVE BEFORE YOU, AND CONSIDER, 
THAT, IN HOW MUCH THE NEW COVENANT IS MORB 
GLORIOUS AND RICH IN GRACE THAN THE OLD, 
BY so MUCH WILL THE PUNISHMENT OF INDIF- 
FERENCE TOWARDS IT BE THE MORE SEVERE. 

Ver. 1 — 3. — Follow after the witnesses of the faith, 
whom ye have before you, 

Ver. 1. — Our Author here employs, in its whole 
extent, the figure very frequently made use of by 
Paul, drawn from the gymnastic games. To Pales- 
tinian readers, figures drawn from these games were 
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-full of expression, for, in the time of the Herods, 
they had been naturalized in the capital of the Jew- 
ish kingdom itself; Josephus, Antiqu. 15. 8. (2 Mace, 
iy. 11 — 19.). The race-course (the (Srabiov) is the 
career oflife^ the goal (rg^yita) is the end oflifey the 
prize (iSfaCgrov, Phil. iii. 14.) the rgXs/wtf/^, the judge 
of the game (jS^ccCgur^g) God, the spectators they who 
formerly ran the same course (vi. 12.), and now, from 
heaven, turn their eyes upon us (1 Cor. iv. 9.). 'Irs 
s; rh (frddiOVy xal yivsffds avd^sg ohi v/xav!* was the phrase 
which the Eleans called out to those who stood 
ready for the contest. The writer here employs a 
similar spiritual acclamation. — The well-constructed 
sentence is introduced by the emphatic roiya^ovv. 
Ne<pog and nubes are used by Greek and Latin prose 
writers of crowds of men. The expression oyjtoi em- 
braces within the image not only the corporeal weight 
and unwieldiness, which is removed (1 Cor. ix. 25.)' 
by iyxodrua, but also whatever, from without, im- 
pedes the career of the runner, as his clothes, which 
were taken off. It may be further remarked, (hat 
the ground on which they ran was not hard^ but was 
covered with deep sand. In the interpretation, too, 
of the image we must not go beyond the general no- 
tion : *< every thing that, from within or from with- 
out, hinders the Christian from the attainment of 
his end." But when we find dfiaoria here distin- 
guished from oyxog^ and connected with it by xa/, 
the question occurs, is the afLa^Tta. to be taken as 
Epexegesis, or as something different from the 
oyxoi ? We cannot look upon the dfia^riot, as some- 
thing entirely different, for it belongs to whatjoflr/i- 
cularly hinders. We must, therefore, suppose, that 
the xa/ brings out that wherein especiaUy the oyxo^ 
consists, and then the conjecture arises, that afMi^lct 
here, as at x. 26., and iii. I?*, is synonymous with 
aToffraffla. BuTs^/ffrarog belongs to the very conside- 

A *' Go to the course and be men able to conquer !" 
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rable number — considerable when we reflect apon the 
small extent of the New Testament writings — of words 
which are cl^a^ Kiyofisvcc in the Grecian literature, as 

still, it is properly the compound with eu, which is 
not elsewhere found. Philologists and Theologians 
have not made so many inquiries regarding suTg^/Vrarcg 
as they have done respecting s'lnovffiog, yet, several 
great philologists have expressed their opinion upon it. 
The most erudite discussions, partly on the word 
itself, partly on the simpl. 'jrs^hrarog, are those by 
Wetstein, Eisner, Kypke, on the passage, Casaubo* 
nianoy p. 75. 90., Salmasius, Defoenore trapeztlico, p. 
248 — 259., Gataker, Advers. posth. c. 3 , Suicer, s. h. 
v., Hemsterhus. on Aristoph. Pint v. 954., Schneider 
on Theophrastus* Charact viii., Lobeck on Phryn* 
p. 376. Above all, Salmasius, again in conflict with 
his enemy, the exercitator sacer Dan. Heinse^ shews 
how he can, avsi/tisvug xai ojgsi vaJ^uVf scatter about 
learning which others gather together by years of in- 
vestigation. In various ways, the numerous expla- 
nations of the word might be brought under heads. 
According to the twofold object of the viPiUTaa&cu^ we 
arrange them in two classes, as veneration, admiration^ 
ussistance^ msiy be thought to express it, or the inten- 
tion to do injury may be its meaning. Let it previouly 
be remarked, that the uncommonness of the word has 
given birth to two other readings, neither, however, 
having any foundation. The Ed. CompL, Plant., 
namely, reads dvi^ioTarov^ which occurs in good 
usage, it is pretended, also, in Stephanus^ that a Cod,y 
and some manuscripts of the Glost. Alberti, read 
t\t<irtfia<ira<srov, Us^tiffraa^a/ r/va, or ^g^/ r/va, " to 
place ourself around any one,, to surround him" — 
usually employed only of several, and also deri- 
vatives of the same signification, are found in the 
best writers, as Isocrates ; 'Ki^laranig, << the crowd of 
peoplcT who surround one ;" avighrarog '« one aban- 
doned by such spectators, or, generally, of suppor- 
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ters."* After Salmasius had drawn attention to this 
classical signification, K lister brought it to bear on 
our passage, on Suidas 1. 902 ; and, after him, 
Wetstein and Bohme. Sin, according to this view, 
would be personified, andconsidered as aSau^ra^no/o^, 
who has crowds of worshippers and admirers around 
him. This explanation must decidedly be rejected, 
for, in the first place, it is much more remote from 
New Testament usage than several which we shall 
give immediately ; and, in the second place, there is 
nothing in the context which could have caused the 
writer to give this predicate to sin exactly in this 
passage. But, from the same use of in^tUTOLUMij there 
• is another signification to be derived, which Theo- 
phylact has given to iv^sn^iffrar og. He has, namely* 
after noticing two other views, proposed as a third 
admissible one : ^ d/ rjv tvxoKtag rig stg in^itfrdtfug tft.vix'^ 
rsty ovSty ydi^ ourw xi^hwoahig Uig jj dfiapria. This expla- 
nation rests on a meaning of the word ^s^/Vrawf, 
which had become quite usual in the time of Christ 
(Comp. Polybius, Plutarch, Epictetus), and belonged 
to the Stoical school. With the Stoics, namely, 
*:r€^i(fraffig denotes that which, in Christian language, 
we call frsi^afffiog^ derived from the signification tumul- 
tu8, turba, in which way, also Jac. Bohme has employ- 
ed the word turba. Accordingly, in Galen avB^tavog 
^^itnurixog means, ** a man who is involved in the 
affairs of life," d^^Jterarog " one who is firee from 
the affairs of life,** rd m-sPittrartxd " the embarass- 
ments of life :*' and, therefore, ri su^s^itrrarog dfjM^ri^ 
will signify, " the sin which is thoroughly entangled 
in the fn^^rdavg of life.'* Salmasius, who holds this 
to be the only correct signification, adroitly refers to 
1 Tim. vi. 9. The view of Kypke, too, who trans- 
lates pecc, impeditissimum et caiamiiositnmum, gives 
the same result. I have the following doubts respect- 
ing this explanation. This predicate, *^ involved in 
the affairs of life," is of such a kind that it 'can be 
employed of persons only ; and, hence, Salmasius finds 

* Of this usage, an^ of others allied to it, Heinichen has 
treated <m Euseb. Ill; 142. 
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himself compelled to adopt a personification. And 
further, this acceptation of the word, in this construc- 
tion, does not yield so good a sense as one which we 
shall afterwards mention. The second class of ex- 
planations understands ^spit&ruff&ou of the standing . 
around with the purpose of causing injury, and, then, 
the adjective will be taken either activ^ or passive : 
«* who place themselves^ around, in order to injure," 
or, ** who are surrounded, in order that they may 
be brought to ruin." Clericus, indeed, considers the 
active acceptation as quite inadmissible. But see, 
on the active signification of the adject, verb,, Butt- 
mann, Ausfiihrliche Grammat. I. 446. Both the ac- 
tive and passive acceptation were given by Chrysosr 
torn, and Oecumenius: ijfro/ rv^v suxoXca^ vt^ttara^sniv 
ifiag, Ti T7iv svxoXug flrsg/tfratf/v duyafievriv TahTv TJtyn, 
fAoiXXov 6$ rcvTO, ^qidtov yoL^, sav^sXoj/tAsv, wg^/- 
yivifs^cu Trig a/ia^riag,^ The passive signification, 
which is adopted by Chrysostom, lies at the founda^ 
tion of the Italic, which h2A fragile. Now, although 
we cannot exactly say, that the testimony of Christian 
consciousness rises up against such a predicate of 
sin, for through Christ, certainly, the victory over 
all sin is easy (1 John iv. 4.), yet it does so against 
the foundation of it by Chrysostom, from an over- 
rating of the axfrt^ovtfiov in the Greek Fathers. We 
are free, indeed, to explain the predicate more in 
accordance with the doctrine of Scripture ; still, this 
whole conception of the passage, the main object 
being to warn, is not in place. It would be more 
easy to defend a modification of this view, which 
proceeds upon the signification of the verb '* to 
change, to transpose." Comp. the Scholium in Sui- 
das : Bu^i^i4tarov, fiu^hv ra^sug *ffi^iT^iv6fit¥w ;** in like 
manner Etymolog, Gud., Photius, Phavorinus ; but, 
why the d/jM^ria should precisely have this epithet 

* '* He means that which easily besets us, or that which may 
easily suffer peril, but rather the latter, for it if easy, if we to 
tifitt, to conquer sin." 

^ ** iinn^Urmrn, quickly subverting a foolish man.*' 
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here is not evident. The context is undoubtedly 
best responded to by the active signification given 
by Chrysostom^ and which has been adopted, mere- 
ly with some modifications, by the great majority of 
expositors. Theodoret himself belongs to this number: 
tU'TTs^iifTarov ds rriv afia^rtav sxdXeaiv^ wg euxdXwg ffi»- 
Viffrajtisvfiv rs xai yivo,u,iyfi¥, Kai ya^ h^&OLkfihg dsXsd^srai, 
ax'/j) xara^ekystaif a^j} ya^a>j(^iTatf xai yXStftfa ^affru 
bio>j66cuv6i^ xai "KvyiiSfiii vi^l rh X!^t§ov o^u^'^o^og,^ 
Erasmus and Vatablus have given : ** tenaciter in- 
haerens ; Castellio : ambitiosus, maltem •* nos am' 
biens^ sicut arhores ambit kedera ; Ja. and Lud. 
Cappeli : impedient sicuti laciniosa veslis ; Erasm. 
Schmid:yad/6 noxius; Heinse: finlucla) in cursu 
atterum facile circumveniens. The Gloss also, of 
Hesychius, who gives euxoXav, si*x^^ ^ ^^ ex plana- . 
tion, belongs, perhaps, to this class, although, with 
Le Clerc, we may also refer it to the passive signifi- 
cation. Whatever modification we may adopt from 
among this great variety, one of the senses of this 
kind is most suitable for the passage. I should pre- 
fer taking the word with Castellio : ** which easily 
cleaves to us, wraps around us ;*' Luther comes near 
this view of the word ; ** always so clings to us," 
We may then compare, as a parallel in matter, 
1 Peter v. 8. ; Eph. vi. 12, 13. may also be com- 
pared, for the evil spirits are there placed in the 
aerial space, in order to indicate that their attacks 
are made from every side. This conception of the 
passage appears still more suitable the moment we 
refer a/tia^ria. to the avrotfra^r/a, for the Author, ch. vi. 
3, 4. X. 25, 26., has already pointed out, that the 
Christian may be gradually seduced to this^ and, in 
the same way, at a subsequent part of our chapter, 
ver. 15. — 'Aywf maybe understood with the Vulgate, 
Erasmus, and Schulz, of the race, or, with Beza, of 

a lie has called the sin i vtri^iVr«r«» as easily being and 
subsisting. For the eye is allured, the ear is soothed, the 
touch is tickled, and the tongue most readily slips, and the 
reason is easily moved to the worse." " 
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the course itself; in both cases nr^oTtiTc&at is the tech- 
nical expression. 

Ver. 2. — What is the vis compositi in a^o^ivrgg ? 
With nr^og and g/f, in the same manner as diroZ'kWuv 
(xi. 26.), d<po^av has the signification of: *' to look 
towards something, to fix one's eyes upon it, to re- 
gard it," Herodian, 5, 6, 17- 6, 5, 1. Josephus, 
Antigti. 8, 12, 1. 7, 5, 4., De hello jud. 11, 15, 1. ; 
but^ it also means : " to look towards something from 
afar," Polybius, 2, 26, 4. Luther regarded this, 
perhaps, as its signification, for he translates ** auf- 
sehen" (look up), probably in the sense "to look to- 
wards heaven, where He is now enthroned." — Many 
expositors silently pass by the predicate afp^Jjy^; xa/ 
TiKimrYii rrji ^risTeugy although it is by no means so 
certain what is the more exact sense. TllffTig is not 
accompanied by a pronoun — the Syriac only, as it 
often does, has supplied a rjfLMv — it may refer both to 
our faith, and to faith alone. The sense may be : 
•• He who first introduced faith rightly into the 
world, and, at the same time, has represented it in a* 
complete manner ;" but the sense may also be, '* He 
who for us is the auctor (in Latin also having the 
force of exemplum) of faith, and who, at the appointed 
term, imparts to us the rsXe/wer/g," or with reference 
to an inward eflSciency, as Phil. ii. 13. : ** who puts 
the spark of faith into our breast, and fans it into a 
bright flame." The last sense is given by Chrysos- 
tom, with a reference to John xv. 16. 1 Cor. xiii. 12., 
the previous one, for example, by Schleusner, Knapp 
{Scfipta I. 253.), and Kuinol, who take rsXsicartig 
directly in the sense of ^^aQsvrrig, the first mentioned 
sense by Schulz, who translates, '* the forerunner and 
perfected one in believing confidence." The predi. 
cate cannot well be referred merely to the inward 
efficiency of Christ in the promotion of faith, for this 
reason, that so applied, it would not have a proper 
coherence with the figure, and we cannot limit its re- 
ference generally to the effects upon us, as otherwise 
n/ivv would not have been wanting. I should, there* 
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fore, suppose, that the first mentioned sense was the 
one particularly intended by the author, not, how- 
ever, to the exclusion of the other two allusions. See 
on d^%i}70( chap. ii. 10. In the explanation of Avri 
rile ^§oxufiBvfig yff^^ expositors range themselves in 
two classes. According to the Grecian interpreters, 
the Syriac, Calvin, Luther, and Calov, it denotes that 
which Christ offered up^ in giving himself to suffer 
the death of the Cross; while according to the 
Italic, the Ethiopic version, Beza, Bengel, Hunnius, 
Grotius, and the more recent expositors, these words 
mean the 0oaQtTo9^ for whose sake Jesus took the igno- 
miny upon himself. Nothing can be objected to the 
former exposition either in point of dogmatics or 
grammar. A strictly dogmatical parallel would be 
furnished by Phil. ii. 5. et seq„ and John xvii. 4, and 
there would be grounds for the same dispute which 
has arisen on Phil. ii. 5., between the Greek and 
Roman- Catholic, the Reformed and Lutheran Churdi, 
whether the subject matter be the giving up of the %«§» 
which the Redeemer had as \6yog atra^xog (which the 
greater number here suppose it to be), or, which he 
might have had as ^sdyi^uzo^, as some believe, e, g, 
Erasmus. 'Ai^r/, by the former view, has the usual 
signification '' instead." On the other hand, the 
meaning of v^oxufisvfig, as well as the connection of 
the passage, speaks decidedly against the view we 
have mentioned. Had the author wished to express 
that sense, he would surely have employed ira^ouefn 
or va^axsjfiiffigy not v^oxttfLivric, which is precise* 
ly the terminus technicus for the affka. placed before 
contending parties as the prize of victory. See Kreb's 
Observv, p. 377* Hebr. vi. 18. And a proper pa- 
rallel arises between us and the champion only when, 
for him as for us, the prize of victory lies at the end 
of the course. With this agrees, also, the conclusion 
of the verse, which gives the xtxAi^n iv ds^/^ rov 0sovy 
similar to i. 3., x. 13. (v. 9. vii. 26.), as the glorious 
issue of self-denial. This representation of the subject 
is completely in accordance with the doctrine taught 
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chap. V. 7. ^ '^9' Thus, the present would be 
one of the few dogmatical passages of importance in 
the New Testament, incorrectly translated by Luther. 
The polemics of the Roman- Catholic and the Re- 
formed Church who are opposed to this translation, 
Keckerman, Cochlaus, and Tanner have not touched 
upon this passage, pntil 1527> before the appear- 
ance of Emser's New Testament, he had kept more 
closely to the text, and, therefore, translated more 
favourably to our conception of the verse : ** who, as 
joy was placed before him." 

The view of Christ which is presented by these 
passages, as well as by others of this Epistle^ e. g* ch. 
ii. 8 — 18. iv. 15., is completely opposed to the doc- 
trines of the ApoUinarians. And, generally, the 
Epistle to the Hebrews forms so complete a contrast 
to the doctrines of the Docet8B and ApoUinarians, 
that, if we did not find such passages as chap. i. 2., 
its declarations might lead to an Ebionitic or Socin- 
ian view c^f the person of Christ. Comp. the use of 
'ratdsviif&at 1 Cor. xi. 32. In the first Christian 
Church, while a dogmatical consciousness was yet 
unformed, 'many of those who contended most zeal- 
ously for the dignity of Christ, mingled Apollinarian 
notions with their views. Such is the case, also, with 
ourselves at present, the negative tendency of our 
(German) opinions during the hve past decennaries 
having spread great obscurity over the opinions of 
dogmatics. But, we rarely find, as we do in such a 
writer as Whiston (the strange compiler of the Theo- 
logical whims of the most different periods and con- 
fessions), profound Theological learning combined 
with this view of the person of Christ. On the other 
hand, from the ignorance of the doctrine of the Church 
to be found in its opponents, an objection arises, that, as 
it is expressed, for an incarnate God virtue had no cUf- 
Jiculties^ since, without any effort or any peculiar desire 
on his part, it would &11, as it is conceived, into His 
lap. Would it might be more and more acknowledg- 
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ed that, when Gothe says, in praise of the Bible, that 
it has been and still is of such excellent service, *' that 
we may gather experience in it as in a second world, 
and go astray in it, and enlighten and cultivate our- 
selves from it ;" and when Lessing says, in praise of 
the ancient dogmatics, " I would not say with thee, 
that our old religious system i^ a patch-work put to- 
gether by bunglers and sciolists ; / know of nothing 
in the ivorld on which the acuteness of men has been 
more shewn and exercised than on it, but a patch- 
work by bunglers and sciolists I count the religious 
system which it is at present wished to foist into the 
place of the old, and with a far greater influence on 
reason and philosophy than the old ever arrogated to 
itself," — would I I say, that this quality of the Bible 
and of the doctrine of the Church might be acknow- 
ledged to be founded, in a great degree, on the con- 
nection of contrasts so unequal as they are found in 
the Bible (comp. also II. 11), and are, by the doctrine 
of the Church, partly expounded and partly dogmati- 
cally united. With what an admirable and measured 
step, for instance, — as respects the point before us — 
have the Lutheran dogmatics proceeded, after the first 
beginnings by Damascenus^ in the doctrine of the com- 
munio naturarum and communicatio idiomatum, be- 
tween the ApoUinarian abolition^ and the Nestorian 
insulation of the human nature. As little as a man 
by giving up his individuality (not his personaiity) 
and by God's becoming all things in him thereby 
ceased to be man — it is said, 1 Cor. xv. 28. not : God 
will be all, but He will be all in all — but rather then 
first becomes truly man, even so little does the abso- 
lute spirit, who assumes humanity, give up His god- 
head, but human nature is rather admitted to a par- 
ticipation with the Godhead, just as the Godhead 
lets itself down to a participation with the manhood. 
Then, however, the reality of all human affections 
under the influence of the world is put upon this let- 
ting down ; on which Melanchthon speaks with a 
high and antidocetic fervour in the Loci^ DeJiliOi p. 
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36., De pecc, orig, p. 35. ed. Erlang. T, /. Along 
with this too the struggle is put (see on ii. 18.), and, 
hereby is also justified the assertion in this place, 
that the privileges which the Logos eternally possess- 
ed were a prize of victory lying afar oflp for the hu- 
man nature assumed by the Divine when it had run 
the contested race. The answer to the question 
whether His victory were any difficulty (Kunst) for 
Him, springs of itself from what we have said : — it 
was a difficulty and at the same time no difficulty, in 
the same way as for what is called a beautiful mind, 
it is at once a difficulty and no difficulty to do no- 
thing that is not beautiful. 

There still remains something to be observed on 
the second half of the verse. Of the sufferings which 
the Redeemer had to endure the author immediately 
mentions that portion which formed the chief, com p. 
V. 7. Phil. ii. 8. The death of the cross was, ac- 
cording to the notion of the Romans, the greatest 
ignominy, being only awarded to slaves and rebels ; 
and, according to the notions of the Jews, because 
the curse rested upon those who were hanged^ and 
they who were crucified were regarded as such. 
Deut. xxi. 23. Gal. iii. 13. The perfect xixdQtxiv is 
more accredited by external authorities than exdQtCiv^ 
and^ in this place, makes a still stronger impression, 
as there is connected with it the idea that He who 
was so despised is now enthroned. 

Ver. 3. — rap is here explicativum, * AvrtXoyia and 
dwiXsyuv are employed, according to the usage of the 
LXX., of actual opposition, revolt, Hos. iv. 4. Is. 
Ixv. 2. Tcui -vl/u^a/i; bfim is, by Beza, Knapp, and 
Bohme, construed with xdfifirs, but by Bengel, 
Matthai, and Griesbach, with exXvofievoi. An unob- 
jectionable reason of preference cannot be alleged, 
although xdfiniv is more frequently employed with- 
out any addition. The words xdjtAvstv and UXuscdat, 
too. lie without the sphere of the image of the race 
which was formerly eqiployed. Bengel remarks : 
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qui fxXusra/* deficit octe, is xdfLni defatigatub 
hahitu* 

Ver. 4 — 11. — Remain sietu^asi in suffering, for the 
goodness of Crod wills your salvation through 
suffering, 

Ver. 4. — Having already (see on x. 26.) seen our- 
selves obliged to take afj^a^rla as denoting aTO0ra(r<»a, 
we shall take it here in the same way, and refer /m- 
yj^ii oufAarog, which occurs in profane writers in the 
sense of /cts;^^/ ^avdrov (see Wetstein), to the endurance 
of martyrdom. Comp. xiii. 7- 

Ver. 5, 6. — This sentence will best be taken as a 
question, for, otherwise, we should expect an n^, as 
indeed, Luther has inserted a ** bereiis** (already)^ 
and Erasmus : statim. The author's purpose is to 
prove, taking the ^Xi-vf/s/; on a favourable side, that 
they cannot, by any means, be regarded by the 
Christian as a mark of the Divine o^^, Rom. v. 3. 
viii. 28. et seq. He, therefore, shews, that not only 
are they not opposed to the condition of the vh0s<fix, 
but, are even the necessary consequences of it. For 
this purpose he employs the appellation u/s, and the 
verb ^a/dgu£/, in the passage quoted from the LXX., 
Cod. Alex. Prov. iii. 11, 12. Parallel in subject- 
matter is Job. v. 17. 

Ver. 7« — y^'i^^ respect to the reading,' very impor- 
tant evidences are in favour of ug, instead of £/, 
which has, in consequence, been adopted by Matthai 
and Lachmann into the text. The matter seems 
however, to stand with it as with the e/ fL^v vi. 14., 
and it is to be regarded, like that phrase, as an old 
error of transcription. — The Author's argument pro- 
ceeds from the word 'roudivss. If^ with Luther, we 
translate this << zuchtigf* (chastens), the proposition : 
« toelchen Sohn giebt es, toelchen dtr Voter nicht 
zuchtigf (what Son is there whom his Father doth 
not chasten), does not appear obvious in its full 
extent. It must, however, be remarked, that ^oxSsugAv^ 
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is not exactly = fiaaTiyoZv^ xoXd^u¥. The word sig- 
nifies, in its primitive si'nse, to *' educate/' and in this 
sense alone occurs in the Attic writers ; it first gra- 
dually assumed the signification << to chastise," — pre- 
cisely as in German from Ziehen (to drawy to breed ^ 
to educaie\ arose Zuchi a.nd Ziichtigung,^ discipline^ 
correction^ chastisement; in Greek the allusion to 
paternal relation has not disappeared, so much as it 
has in German ; the Author, therefore, may here 
regard vaihbuv and vhl as reciprocal ideas. 
Schulz well renders it " to keep under discipline" — • 
in Zticht haUen. In passing, Thomas M. s. ▼• 
^»XXaxi(, makes this remark : iraidiustv dvri rou xo* 
TJkl^stv ^a^c^ fiiOvri rji ^6icf y^ctp^ roDro iu^iaxirou,^ Sal- 
lier adds an example from Lucian, com p. also Planck, 
in the Commentt. of Rosemiiller and Maurer, I. 1. p.. 
165. 

V. 8 — Paul usually contrasts the vio^iaia, and the 
douXsioe, our author here contrasts the vodiia, for, ge- 
nerally, the illegitimate child is deprived of the bless- 
ing of education. 

y. 9. — Eira may be considered as belonging to the 
question, it forms in Greek, like itane in Latin, ironi- 
cal questions, Yalckenaer on the PhcanisscB, v. 549^ 
Viger, p. 397. The Spaniards, in conversational 
language, make very frequent use of their puezy 
in putting questions: quien lo sahe puezf and the 
Italians, a^o, of pot, in German, likewise, <* dann soil 
ich, also, gar nichts bekommen ?" in English *' shall 
I then get nothing at all ?" If the proposition stood 
at the commencement of the whole piece of reasoning, 
it might be so in this place ;< as an argument, how- 
ever, has preceded it, we suppose, more agreeably 
to the context, that there is here a continuatioR of it. 



* Exactly in the same way, diseiplina = disoipulina reoeired 
in the middle ages the signification JlagellaHo ; Suetonius re- 
marks, aeverior instUutio gubernaHoquef qualis adhiberi iok$ 
pritnia annit, 

*> *« ^euhuuv instead of s«xi{iiv: this is found only in th* 
Divine Scripture." 
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The first proof was, " every son is kept under disci- 
pline," there follows upon this : the effects of God's 
discipline are particularly salutary. On what rests 
the opposition of crare^e^ ri^g ifapxhg Tiju^v and '^rarrio 
rm 'TTvivfLdruv ? Remembering Biblical Analogies, 
our first thought will be of the contrast between 
bodily and spiritual life ; thus Theodoret explains : 
crarf^a ruv wvtvfidrcav rhv 'nysvfianxhv irari^a xsxXrixsv, 
w? Tuv 'jrvsvfiarixuv yoL^iafidruv ^riy^i>;*^ according to 
this, the Scholiast quoted by Matthai, and so, also, 
the Lutheran interpreters, up to Cramer and Storr. 
This conception of the passage, however, is opposed 
by the presence of the plural rStv rrvivfidruv ; and 
even the expression nrarr^o ro\j rrvsvfiarog rivog appears 
unsuitable, as designating the Authorship of the 
spiritual life in any one. According to another, and 
still more widely spread exposition, the contrast is 
thus defined : " Father of the body^ and Father of 
souh'^ The expression is not noticed by Chrysostom, 
but Theodoret has : ij rm ^aotgfidruv 5j, fep xai olxuo- 
re^ov, ruv -^^u^uv;^ Oecumenius, also, has the two 
last views, the Roman Catholic interpreters, as well as 
those of the Reformed Church, in express opposition 
to the Lutherans (who defend Traducianism), prove 
the doctrine of the creation of souls from this passage. 
Bbhme has a peculiar notion: — he thinks, on a com- 
parison of ver. 23., that the departed souls are to be 
understood by 'Trvsv/tiaTa. Jf we set out wjth the ex- 
planation of crare^sg rrig ffaoxhg r,fijm, this expression 
is synonymous with the adjective notion <rafx/xo/, 
and, certainly denotes Fathers as Authors of our 
bodily existence ; yet here, as elsewhere, the notion 
ed^i, is more comprehensive than (r&7/ta, and denotes 
the natural sensuous existence, as at ver. 7. With 
the word " Father," we must not merely connect the 
idea of origination, but, likewise, of foresight, care. 
Job. xxix. 16. Isa. ix. 5.; xxii. 2L The phrase 

* << He calls the spiritual Father, father of spiiits, as the source 
of spiritual gifts/' 

^ Either of gifts, or wliich is still more proper, of souls.** 
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^ar^l rm nmufudtm is no doubt, a reminiscence of 
ntJ^a-SsS nhnn ^H'Sk, Numbers xvi. 22.; xxvii. 

AT T ▼ S V |T #•• V, 

16., after which passage the Rabbins make use of the 
same expression. See Wetstein. The plural here 
denotes the souhi but it is not immediately evident 
in what connection this predicate is given to God in 
these passages, Jarchi says, ]♦>{ 0^3.8^110 VnV 

Dm nB^2 mi^^ nmO and Aben Esra, VdV 

on n*3 ninnn o i:2rvh:ib' in its true 

acceptation, it probably designates the omnipotence 
of God over all life, Job xii. 10., t&pl i1»3 nBfK» 

J \i;>Vr^\tf'3rh'3 Tyh\ ^n-Ss. .in the first pas. 

!• - I T - I AT T 

sage, Numbers xvi. 22., we have the contrast: <<Thou 
who hast given life, wilt Thou, because of the sin of 
one Man, take it away from all the congregation ?*' 
We thus find ourselves led to a view of the passage 
according to which it may, doubtless, be employed, 
in a certain sense, as a dictum probans for Creationism. 
And, in fact, contemplating this subject either philo- 
sophically or psychologically, we cannot remain stand- 
ing by a lifeless and one-sided Traducianism. We 
should otherwise regard every procreation merely as 
a repetition of what is already established, while yet, 
in the repetition of the general type, we every where 
find a new being. But the Creationism to which our 
passage leads, is not of that one-sided kind, accord- 
ing to which body and soul, like two people, utterly 
strangers to each other, and natives of different 
regions of the globe, are unexpectedly coupled in 
wedlock for eternity, but of that kind expressed in 
the language of the great physician Harvey, ** Hus- 
band and wife are the organs through which the pro- 
duce of all things works.*' In other words: The fa- 
thers are called Fathers according to the fiesh^ be- 
cause, through the bodily act^ they are the mediators 
of the creative power of God. But, notwithstanding 

VOL. II. K 
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all human paternity, He is the real author of every 
living thing in flesh and spirit, and the true Father^ 
Along with the creation by God, however, there is 
the co-operation of man, and the former must be re- 
garded as but One chief point in the great mystery 
of generatiou. The greatest duallist among our phi- 
losophers, indeed, Anthony Giinther, has again re- 
cently brought forward this one-sided Creationism 
in its utmost severity (namely, in the 7th Letter, of 
the 2d Vol. of his Yorschule) ; still, apart from spe- 
culative difficulties, can we explain, according to his 
view only, the undeniable fact of an original spiritucU 
relation between parents and children ? The connec- 
tion by the body, as well as parental education and 
intercourse, are, no doubt, powerful points for its ex- 
planation, but these surely are not the sole factors. — 
If we take the expression in the wide sense we have 
dona : " Father of life," we may then admit, nay we 
shall be bound so to do, a reference to God as the 
Author of spiritual life. We are led to this by the 
xa/ ^7}(f6fisv, and ver. 10., sig rh fisraXa^iTv rns dyiortiTog. 
auTov, It can hardly be believed, that our Author 
would have here added the avrou if he had not in- 
tended, at the same time, to point by the ^arji^ rav 
•rvsu^aarwv, to the origin of the pneumatic life from 
God. — Instead of xa/ ^9j(fofisv we expect a ha: but 
the xa/ may no doubt be considered a Hebraism, em- 
ployed, namely, like the so-called relative *|, in 

shorter additional propositions, Ewald, p. 653. ; t,riv 
is used in the emphatical sense, in which it designates 
the true^ and, consequently, the eternal life, Rom. 
viii. 13. 

Ver. 10. — The reason why the chastisement of our 
heavenly Father is preferable to that of our earthly 
Fathers. JJohg hXiyag r^fii^ag is usually taken (in the 
way Luther has taken it), as a limitation of time, like 
'jT^hg hXiyovy James iv. 14., and T^lg in the formula 
*T^hg rh fjroL^h <* through a short time," namely, through 
the period of childhood. In the second proposition, 
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the same ^§hg oXiyag rifisoac is conceived as repeat ed, 
and referred to the short space of life. The object 
is here, however, to give prominence to what is de- 
fective in human education. This object would have 
been lessened if the Author had added the alleviating 
circumstance^ that this vaihia has but a short du" 
ration : ir^Sg, therefore, is better taken as marking 
the motive, the end, and hXlyat rifisooLi referred to the 
period of life. The antithesis, that the Divine edu- 
cation is directed v^hg ^wjjp aimiovt is contained in the 
second proposition^ in the ug rh fisTaXaQuif ktX., for 
that aytorrig has, as its rsXog, the ^wj) alojviog, Rom. vi. 
22. Si quis objiciat, says Calvin, patrum munus esse 
^filios instituere in timore et cultu Dei, ac propterea 
eorum disciplinam ad tarn breve tempus restringendam 
non videri : respondeo, id quidem esse verum, sed hie 
de oeconomia apostolus loquitur^ quemadmodum de po- 
Ulia solemus vulgo loqui. Nam etsi magistraluum est 
reli^ionem tueri^ eorum iamen officium hujus vitae fini^ 
bus dicemus contineriy quia aliter civilis ac ierrena gU' 
bernatio a spirituali Christi regno distingui non posset* 
The first deficiency of human education consists, 
therefore, in the prevalerffee in it of the interests of 
the earthly life, the second deficiency in this, that the 
unerring wisdom of Divine F'rovidence is wanting in 
the parents, i. e, xara rh doxovv avroTg, Bengel re- 
marks : sane ita est : multum indulgentia^ multum S€~ 
veritate in disciplina peccant patres carnis, nee tarn 

CASTIGANT, quam CASTIGARE SE PUTANT. On the 

other hand, Divine wisdom, which never errs, has 
especially in view what is salutary for us, and the 
object of its education is eternity, a participation in 
the holiness of God^ through which participation we 
become like to the Father, and, in so far. His true 
children, comp. v/oi rou crar^og rou h oh^cLvoTc^ Matth. 
V. 45., ib. ver. 48. 1 Peter i. \5, 

Ver. 11. — With indulgence to the aversion which 
men have to suffering, it is granted, that, considered 
in itself, all <7C(/dg/a, human, as well as divine, gives 
pain, and, hence the allowableness of the pBayer /^q 
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tii tnyxfii ift&i e/( wtt^/Ut ; yet, tbe fhiita of it being 
kept in view^ it ia said« on the other hand ; X'^' 
^T^tfttdi^E, or a»vti^fiLoti «¥^#vsdkT¥ wuMskois* Parallels 
in matter on Rom. viii. 28. 2 Cor. iT. 17- 1 Peter 
iv. 13. Matth. ▼. 12 Vsyvfimsfuiroii, again points 
to the games. We might conrider the nse of upptxo^ 
in this place, (which is generally the case), as a He> 
brew idom : *' taluiary/' The LXX., Is. xxxii. 17-, 
m ight be compared : xol e&rai rd tgya ni( inuuoa{fnig u^mi 
If it could be shewn, that the expresnon xa^tig s!^ 
fix6g is a current Old Testament phrase, we shoald 
be obliged to admit this without hesitation. Bat, 
since it is not so, we shaU find ouraelTcs caDed upon 
to inquire after a sense conformable to Greek usage. 
Bengel says acutely, although something far fetched: 
castigaior denumstratf se fiddUer fedue^ casiigahut 
agnoscit et gratiam hahet, inde pax. I am inclined 
to believe that tl^inxli is intended to form the Anti* 
thesis to ytiwmifiay to aymy ihefryk of the struggle Is 
enjoyed in peace. On doxe^ likewise, Bengel says ex- 
cellently : saepeenim seiuus dohronu impedU judwi- 
urn gincerum. The Author, probably, had not at first 
the intention of adding any thing to xa^hv c/^»fxor, 
and, hence the position of dtxouotfunic at tne end. 

Ver. 12 — 17« — In consideration ^ the glorious issue, 
let every one take care, both for himself and othersy 
that no inclination to apostaey creep in, 

Ver. 12. — There is here an interweaving of various 
Old Testament dicta into the Author's own text He 
had animadverted upon spiritual slothfulness in vi. 
11. X. 25.; this declaration is a reminiscence of Isa. 
XXXV. 3., comp. Deut. xxxii. 36. Ecclus. xxv. 26. 
If the author had given these words as a regular quo- 
tation, they would have formed a remarkable exam- 
ple of departure from the LXX.. who have very in- 
appropriately p^g^sc aviifAsvai xal y6vara ■ira^aXsXv/Lsva 
in the vocative ; but, here, as well as in the following 
words of ver. 13. and ver. 15., there is only an allu- 
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81011 to the Old Testament passages. By a loosening 
of the members the Hebrews expressed what we call 
laming, when the nerves and muscles lose their ac- 
tivity, and, along with that, motion and feeling. 
The former words are taken from Pro v. iv. 26. On 
the hexameter, which has involuntarily escaped the 
Author, see p. 42. note. Our first business here is to 
make clear the image in the Old Testament passage. 
It is usually translated '< for your feet," and conceiv- 
ed to refer to the clearing the way of stones, or to the 
making plain of hills, according to Luke iii. 4., 
but the sense is rather : << make with your feet 
straight tracks,''t. e. << go a straight path." In that pas- 
sage of the LXX., namely, the words proceed further : 
xa/ rkg hMi sou xarsvhv, M^ sxxXivpg elg ra ds^id, 
afidt 6ig ra d^itfrs^ob, &v6<tr^i'^w rhv ahv *ir6ha airh odoD 
xaxrii.* See also Symmachus on the passage, and 
comp. Deut. v. 29, Isa. xxx. 21. Now, in what 
follows, the expositors either supply, after rb xfi^XCv, 
the substantive fiiXog, and understand ixr^mc^ai in 
the signification, <• to be dislocated," so that the sub- 
ject is the lame member of those who had been ad- 
monished, thus Grotius, Michaelis, Cramer, Schleus- 
ner, Bretschneider, or the neuter, rh p^uXoi, is taken 
for the plur. mase. ot ;^mW, and Jxr^s^gtf^a/ in the 
signification : plane a via deJUotere^ deficercy and, ac- 
cording to this it has been rendered. by the Vulgate. 
The sense would then be, that those who are here 
addressed should walk in the right way, in order to 
give others a good example. Against the first men- 
tioned conception of the passage it was objected, that 
the lame foot presupposes that it is wrenched or dis- 
located ; stilly lame may be equivalent to << taking 
insecure steps from weariness :" on the other hand, 
it may, with reason, be objected, that the ellipsis as- 
sumed is inadmissible. The neuter rh y^iKh can only 
be regarded as denoting a generality : << any thing 

* ^' And make thy ways straight Oo not astray to the 
right hand or to the left, turn away thy foot from the evil 
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lame." At the same time, ixrp^gtacnn still be ex- 
plained of dislocation, or wrenching, and the contrast 
of the verb /a^ makes this Tiew of it probable ; ai- 
thoogh that eiplanation has something in its faToor, 
according to which ixr>t7c«9ai denotes '«the wandering 
from the right way," for it would form an apt con- 
trast to the before-mentioned walking or straight 
tracks. The words, at all events, are not to be taken 
as if the parties addressed were the sound portion of 
the community who were to go on as a good example, 
and rh x^^f the bad portion, for those addressed are 
precisely they who have grown weary. We should 
rather say, that the parties addressed are admonished 
to continue steadfast in the rule prescribed by the 
Lord, in order that they who are faint among them 
may not be wrenched, or iaU off from the right 
way. 

Ver. 14. — The transition of the thought is, by ex- 
positors, given with very great differences. Accord- 
ing to Grotins : debelu quidem vobis a Judaismo ca- 
vere, attamen non odisse Judaeos etc., Erasmus : n^ 
que vero saiU vobisy ut quUque sibi ceriel securusaluh 
rum, imo pax et concordia vos omnes iiajungat el con- 
ghttineif lU communi studio alii pro aUis tdliciti sint. 
fiohme, ^ if ye strive after concord with the non- 
Christians, and after sanctification, ye will be expos- 
ed so much the less to assaults. The most correct 
view is this : vdvrsg does not refer, as is the case in 
Rom. xii. 18., to those without the community, but 
to the members of it; with aU these concord must 
be maintained, in order that thereby brotherly 
wa^dx'kfi&ti may prevail, and so the ayiasfMi be 
promoted. Thus ifl'/tfxoflrovvrgf, ver. 15., aptly con- 
nects itself, and a similar connection may be 
seen in ver. 24, 25, and 26., in the tenth chapter. 
'O xu^/o^ may b^ referred, with the Vulgate, to God^ 
or, with the Syriac, to Christ. The position of the 
article can give us no assistance in this case. See 
Winsr, De sensti vocum xu^/og et h xv^iog in Aetis et 
Epistotis app. ErL 1828. In our Epistle itself God 
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w called, ch. viii. 2., xv^ioi, on the other hand, Christ 
is so called, ii. 3. yii. 14. xiii. 20. The reference of 
the aMgf 1 John iii. 2^ is likewise very doubtful. 
For the case before us, however, the following canon 
might be maintained, since the expression ovrsff^at r. 
x6^/ov is borrowed from the Old Testament, and was, 
no doubt, widely spread among the Jews, we may, 
where nothing speaks particularly in favour of a re- 
ference to Christ, with most safety adopt that of a 
reference to God ; so likewise, in this passage, par- 
ticularly as the connection of the o'jmtfdai rhv xv^tov 
with the aysafffiog, might point to the declaration of 
Christ in the Sermon on the Mount. That the cau- 
sal relation which is here, and Matth. v. 8., puts be- 
tween purity of heart and beholding God, leads us to 
regard this beholding as not a seeing with the out* 
ward eyes, I have endeavoured to shew at length in 
my Commentary on the Sermon on the Mount, oii 
Matth. V. 8., Biblical Cabinet, Vol. VI.— A parallel 
in matter is found also £ph. v. 5. 

Ver. 15. — The state of the community gave reason 
to fear that, even at the time when this Epistle was 
written, a tendency to apostacy was spreading se- 
cretly. That the apprehension here indicated does 
not merely relate to the future is shown by the conj, 
praes. after firi : ivo^Xfi*^ and avu pvovffa. It appears, 
also, from x. 25., that the corruption had already be- 
gun. 'TifTtoeTv is used with a reference to the figure 
of slothfulness and faintness previously employed. 
The verb, subsi,, as a copula, can be omitted in the 
conj., except in a few cases only, as after o; &¥, sug av, 
in which the omission occurs at least very rarely. 
The circumlocution by the partic, with the verb, 
subst., which generally serves for the expression of 
duration or of emphasis, here expresses neither, but 
stands simply instead of the verb, Jin. The con- 
struction with dv6 is a constr, praegnans : '^ so that 

* Hermann on Sophocles, Ajax, v. 2^2.,fifi f verenHi est, ne 
quid nunc sit, nmulque wscire se, itirum sit nee ne, siffnificantis. 
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one will be excluded,* the same sense as was ex- 
pressed, iv. 1^ by the perf^ of (/(rrgpcoi. The words 
M ^'i i^^o, — fyox\^ ^^^ ^®'y ^P^^y borrowed from 
Deut. xxix, 18., where such iudiyiduals of God's 
people are spoken of as secretly entertain idolatrous 
sentiments* The LXX. have translated the Hebrew 
njy S> " wormwood,** by mx^sag : bitter herbs cause 

vomiting, &c., and, accordingly, bitter herbs, and, es- 
pecially wormwood, were reckoned by the Hebrews 
among the number of poisonous plants. Rev. viii. 11. 
— ^'EyoxXioi is by Wetstein placedamong words of clas- 
sical usage, but it is also widely spread in the Hellenis« 
tical and Ecclesiastical Greek, in Symm., Judges 
xviii. 7. 1 Sam, xxv. 7. 3 Esr. ii. 22., Test. 12 Pair. 
p. 508., Theod. 0pp. iv. 469. H al.^ a usage which, of 
course, cannot appear extraordinary. It is found, too, 
not only in all the Codd.^ and all the versions, but in 
the Old Testament itself, Deut. xxix. 18., in the Cod. 
Alex, of the LXX., while that of the Vatican reads 
h x'^^f' Proceeding upon the correctness of this 
latter reading, Iv p^oXi?, in that passage, many have 
conceived that h p^oX^ was here, also, the origioal 
reading. A Roman Catholic interpreter, Este, not 
upon the whole distinguished for critical d^p^/voia, 
first threw out this conjecture, it was followed by 
Grotius, Mill, PfafiP, Yalckenaer, and, finally, MatthsU 
calls it valde spedosat which is, in truth, its charac- 
ter. That in the Cod. Alex, m'/^fi is a correction 
from the New Testament is the less questionable, as 
such corrections occur in other passages ; the LXX. 
have translated. Lament, iii. 19., B^l<*n njj/*?, as 

they have done here, by mx^ia »«/ ;^oX^. Let it be 
supposed that the Author, quoting Deut. xxix. 18. 
a little more closely, had written h x^^fy '^^ ^^ ^^sy to 
conceive that a transcriber, especially as the verb 
would otherwise be wanting, may have misplaced the 
letters, which were written scriptura eontinua, and 
written ivox>-p^ It is well known that transcribers, 
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in the same way as the eye does in reading, often 
transposed letters; and hence, in Greek, the per- 
mutation of siSaXgvand iXajSev, — in Latin, of t/rtwaand 
ruina. The want of the verb, if we should read sv 
X^'^jii <^o^s not affect this reading, but is rather in 
its favour ; for, in that case, the proposition would 
be exactly parallel with the preceding one, in which 
the verb, suhst, is wanting, and in the succeeding 
one also, ver. 16., the verb is wanting to fin »''S ^'^^' 
Perhaps, also, a hfj^g might be expected with hox^fi. 
Of all conjectures made on the text of the New Tes- 
tament, amounting to something about three hundred, 
this is certainly the easiest. Still, where the autho- 
rities, versions, and Codd, which we have to guide 
us in the study of the New Testament, are so 
numerous* that those of Virgil and Lucan, the 
authors most .frequently transcribed by the ancients, 
cannot once be compared with them, and where, in 
the whole of the testimonies, not a single trace of 
any thing can be found to excite a suspicion against 
a reading, every 8U(rro;^/a must modestly retire be- 
fore the historical evidence. — Instead of raifrrig 
authorities of no little weight read avrrig ; the de- 
monstrative, which in such cases is found also in 
classical writers, being employed for the sake of 
emphasis. 

Ver. 16. — The warning now comes more dis- 
tinctly forward, and refers to a low estimate of the 
Christian state of grace. Uo^voi is certainly to l>e 
understood in the figurative sense, and the spiritual 
meaning deserves the preference also in James iv. 
4. Comp. Ecdus. xlvi. 11. The Old Testament 
passage, previously cited, had spoken of secret idola- 
trous sentiments; the Author here applies it with 
reference to such as had a secret tendency to apos> 
tacy from the Gospel. The signification of spiritual 
licentiousness is therefore quite appropriate. — It is 
not easy to find a suitable expression in German for 
^slSriXoi ; it denotes one who has no feeling or taste 
for what is holy and consecrated. Luther, in his 
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translation of 1522, renders it, «* ^in ungeistlicher^* 
(an unspi ritual person). Esau could Mrith propriety- 
be selected as a type of those rude minds which are 
directed to perishable things, for the exclamation. 
Gen. XXV. 32., *' Behold, I am at the point to die ; 
and what profit shall this birthright do to me ?" with 
which, fatigued in the chace, he yielded up for a 
single meal his sacred right, and, with it, all the dis- 
tinctions and blessings which belonged to it, evinces 
a rude mind, devoted only to the enjoyments of the 
moment. With him, might the more readily be 
compared those members of the community who had 
become indifferent to the inestimable privileges of 
Christian communion, as the privilege of belonging 
to the Theocratic line adhered, at the same time, to 
the right of primogeniture. — Tcb ^^Mrorox/a not so 
much the primogeniture, as Luther translates, but 
the right of the first born. The later Greek lan- 
guage received a great number of words, unknown 
in the Attic style, formed in /ov, particularly for the 
designation of notions of right : XtiTo^r^drtov, aya^ 
fMfi^^ ayhofiKr^-^m^ and these neuters were frequently 
employed in the plural. Comp. Casaubon, and 
Schweigh&user on ra xtn^yia in Polybius, 1, 17, 5., 
and Lobeck on Phrynich. p. 510. For this Josephus 
uses rh ^^sff^tTov. 

Ver. 17. — raf must be referred back to the warn- 
ing : '* be watchful, as ye know." Ka/ fAerirstra, not 
merely at the time of the offence, but, also, after- 
wards. See Gen. xxvii. 38. ToVov iv§/(fxsiv, Bidovai^ 
XafA^d¥ttv (comp. Bretschneider, *. h. t?.), as, in Latin, 
locum invenire^ habere. As fisrd^oia, according to 
the usage in language of the Christians, is employed 
in speaking of repentance for a sinful life, so, by 
the more ancient interpreters, this explanation vvas 
adopted here ; thus it is in the Latin versions, the 
Sy riac, Ethiopic, and Coptic. The Italic translates : 
non enim invenit poenitentiA locum (viz. apud Dettm) 
et guamguam cum lacrimis inquisisset earn ; the Vul- 
gate, expressing the same sense, has poenitent\?Le 
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hctifn, — Luther, following this view, has : " for he 
found no place for repentance, although he sought it 
with tears ;" and, as we have observed in the note to 
p. 249. Vol. I., this sense was so offensive to him as to 
draw forth, on that very ground, an expression of 
doubt as to the Pauline origin of the Epistle. The 
passage proves, according to this view of it, that re- 
pentance finds no place with God, t. e. is not ac- 
cepted, even when it is sought with tears; and is 
thus opposed to the Christian, and, in particular, to 
the Protestant dogmatics, which assign as the rea- 
son why those mentioned in vi. 6. could not be re- 
newed to repentance : *< quia medium iliud, per quod 
sp/'riius sancius in cordtbus hominum poenitentiam 
operatur, pertinacissime repudiant. Meravo/a, how- 
€ver, refers certainly to the change of mind of Isaac 
the father, so that, in Latin, the translation retracta- 
tio is more correct than poenilentia. In favour of 
this view is Gen. xxvii. 33, 38., which is distinctly 
had respect to in this passage,^ as well as the circum- 
stance, that the tears which flow from a longing after 
repentance are an undeniable sign of a repentance 
already existing. However, as this declaration was 
generally taken in the older Church in the sense pre- 
viously mentioned, the Novatians found a support in 
it, as well as in vi. 6. ; and, in the time of Franke 
and subsequently, during which the strict theory of 
repentance was formed in the school of Halle, the 
declaration was employed to prove, that even weep- 
Hig after repentance does not evince a degree of pe- 
nitence such as is necessary to the right ^tercevo/a. 
The expedients adopted by the Fathers in their con* 



* In the passage Gen. xxvii. 38. the Oreek translator has in- 
serted juir«vi%ISvr«r ^ *Umd», which is so far unfavourable to 
our Author's conception of the passage, as these words inti- 
mate the repentance of the aged father. But since the old 
man did not alter his determination, this addition only shewed 
more clearly to the reader of thd Greek translation the severity 
of the recompense, for Isaao*8 want of readiness appeared as a 
Divine decree. 
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test with the Novatians were very unsatisfactory, 
both with respect to this passage and ch. vi. Chry- 
sostom refers to Gen. xxvii. 41. as a proof that the 
tears which Esau shed in his desire for repentance 
were not sincere ; and Theodoret appears to extricate 
himself, for how shall we reconcile the following ex- 
planation with the text : fAtravo/as roww ovx <^£s^ ol*ti 
rod o^v fS^ n)v r^g furavdag odiy, ovSk tS^viigsv ip oU xa- 
xSfg i§ov\i{i€aro, M^ro St ou rfiv a/UM^iav, dXkd rriy 
rov 'lax^ $xfx\fi^iav.* If by fitrdvosa we are to under- 
stand the change of mind of the Fat/ter^ the doubt 
raised by the Novatians, and which gave offence to 
Luther, falls to the ground ; but in its place another 
arises, and that» too, opposed to the view put forward 
by us, according to which there is a mutual relation 
between the Divine condemnation and the hardening 
of man. We may say, namely, that the author is de- 
sirous of shewing, in this example, how God acts to- 
wards him who has forfeited his state of grace, the 
forfeited primogeniture of Esau is the type of the 
spiritual primogeniture of believers (see ^rj^wroroxo/, 
ver« 23.) ; and, if we now apply the example in this 
sense it will follow, that our heavenly Father does 
not alter his sentence of reprobation against those 
who have been guilty of the sin against the Holy 
Ghost, even when they seek with tears a retractation 
of the Divine reprobation. To this it may be an- 
swered, first, that we are not entitled to draw the 
parallel farther than the author intended it to be 
drawn — and, that it was his intention to shew in 
Esau what heavy punishment awaits levity towards 
Divine privileges, without pronouncing any decision 
upon the question^ whether in those who have re- 
nounced the Divine grace, a longing will ever again 
be awakened for God to retract his sentence of re- 
probation against them. The parallel, indeed, does 

* *' He found no place for repentance, initead of, he found 
not the way of repentance, nor mourned for the evil resolutions 
he had come to. He bewailed not his own sin, but the irood 
fortune of Jacob.'* 
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not admit of a very close application, as Esau, if he 
did not receive the blessing of the first born, yet re* 
ceived a blessing of some kind from his Father, and, 
of course, a forfeiture of that blessing cannot furnish 
a complete parallel to the reprobatio finalis, comp« 
Gen. xxvii. 39. And also when we apply the exam- 
ple with greater exactness, it appears that we cannot 
draw the consequence from it. If we understand 
fLirdyoicL of the retractatio of the Father, then the 
Greek interpreters are right in their remark, that 
those tears of the elder son are no proof whatever of 
his change of mind ; if he had felt a true repentance 
for his former levity he must have imputed the guilt 
to himself, and could not have been seized with such 
fury towards his brother, as we find he was from 
Gen. xxvii. 41. As, in Dante, the damned weep 
over the consequences of their sins without lament- 
ing the sins themselves, which is the case even with 
the tender Francesca of Rimini, so Esau's tears 
were for the loss of his privilege, not for tlie sin 
which he had committed, as the dogmatists say : 
fuit poenitentia poenje non cuLPiE, a missis fton 
ad misii, Calvin observes : respondeo, poenitentiam 
hie non pro sincera ad Deum conversione accipit sed 
tantum pro terrorcy quo Dominus impios percellit^ 
poMtquam diu in sua nequitia delectaii sunt With 
that almost feminine tenderness which spreads such 
a charm over all the learned observations of 
Bengel, that great and childlike man remarks on 
fisra dax^xiojvz antea sine lacrimis habuisset^ posteat 
quamlibet fiens^ repulsam tuUt. Utamur tempore I 
Luke xiii. 38. 

Ver. 18 — ^29. — The more lovely the New Covenant 
appears in comparison with the Oldy the more 
severely will indifference towards it bring its own 
punishment, therefore^ let us persevere in Gods 
grace in the possession of such blessings. 

Ver. 18— 24.— The author, at c. ii. 1—4 , and x. 
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2B — 31., set before his readers the consideration, that 
in proportion as the glory of the New Covenant was 
superior to that of the Old, no also would be the se- 
verity of the punishment of indifference towards it, 
and, in like manner, in a rhetorical, and highly ela- 
borate period (see p. 43.), he so contrasts, in this 
passage, the Old with the New Covenant, as to re- 
present the former surrounded with the terrors of 
majesty, the latter crowned with grace and love. The 
comment of Knapp, in his Scripta var. arg. 2d Ed, p. 
231., is particularly worthy of attention, as it is ela- 
borated with a love of the subject, and displays a 
micrological industry, such as Bengel would have 
employed in his commentary, if, instead of a mere 
index (he says himself that he had orfginally wished 
to call his book index instead of gnomon)^ he had 
given us a complete exposition of the New Testa- 
ment. One condiment, indeed, was wanting in the 
exegetical feasts prepared by the departed Knapp, 
and in this Bengtil abounded more than any other 
expositor of the New Testament — saU. Bengel has 
handled this section with particular fondness, and is, 
as usual (see above, at xi. 33. 34.), especially anxious 
to point out the symmetry of the sacred editice. He 
conceives that, in the first half, which represents the 
Old Covenant, he has found the sacred Heptas, and, 
hence endeavours to discover it also in the second 
half, in the representation of the New Coveuant. 
Even in the first half, however, the number seven can 
be educed only by separating xai JCBxavfisvtf} 'tvpi from 
ooeiy which, as will appear, cannot well be permitted. 
Still less can we approve the course taken by Bengel 
who, in order to attain his object in the second half 
also, and uniting xai /ji^u^tdaiv — h oifoavotg in one pro- 
position, thus explains: **to the thousands^ namely, 
to the assembly of the angels and the community of 
the first born." If, by ix.xXnff/a flrgfiaroroxwv, we might 
understand the blessed made perfect, this conception 
of the passage might be adopted ; and, if the Heptas 
=i thus gained for the second half of the period 
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we should be still more entitled to look for it in the 
first. This ixxXriffia '!rcuror6xuv, however, can, as we 
shall see, be properly applied only to the community 
still upon earth, and, if so, it cannot be counted 
among the fiv^tddsg, as, indeed, these rrpuroroKoi are 
connected with ayyeXo/, not by a rs — xa/, but merely 
xaL Along with his exposition, the number seven 
must also be given up in the second half. And upon 
a more minute examination of the relation of the two 
halves it will not appear strange, that the number of 
the members should not exactly correspond in both. 
If the members of the second part formed an antis- 
trophic parallel in matter to those of the first, the 
want of an agreement in the number would certainly 
have been an offence against symmetry. But, as, 
with the exception of the first member of each half, 
there is in reality no such contrast, we cannot be 
surprised at the inequality of the numbers. On the 
other hand> however, we may reasonably require that, 
in enumerating the existing members in the second 
half, there should be an appropriate order. Yet such 
an order cannot be satisfactorily shewn. It might ap> 
pear most appropriate, after the mention of the cily 
of God, to have brougl# forward its inhabitants, and 
then its /lead, but, here, the nrnvfi^OLgi htxaim rersXsiU' 
fiemv destroys the regularity of the sequence of 
thought. If the reader cannot resolve to admit 
merely some degree of negligence in the order of the 
thoughts, perhaps the present order of the members 
of the period may be most readily explained in the 
following manner: The author first mentions the 
cit^ of Gody then the inhabitants of it, according to 
the two species ofbeings^ angels and men, after these 
the head, and, thereafter, he enters more particularly 
into the form of the heavenly kingdom, as respects 
the blessings proceeding from Christ. 

Ver. 18 — ra^ points out the threatening displayed 
in the preceding example. The term '^'io^s&y^sadai 
applies more especially to Deut. iv. 11., in the LXX., 
but with a reference to the solemn signification of 
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'ir^ogf^X.sif^ai iyyiZ^M, mentioned at iv. 16. ; x. 1, The 
following description of tiie giving of the law does 
not, generally speaking, refer so much to the account 
in Exod. xix. xx., as to that in Deut. iv. v. Agree- 
ably to the object intended in the economy of God, 
which was founded on the law, namely, to awaken a 
consciousness of guilt and sin, the giving of the law 
took place under symbolical manifestations of the 
severity and majesty of God, as, on the other hand, 
the expressions of the healing power of Jesus are the 
emblems of the character of the new covenant of 
grace. Here, as in Gal. iv. 24., Sinai is the repre- 
sentative of the legal economy, whereas the pr^ic- 
tions of the Messiah are connected with Zum, the 
hill of David, Rom. xi. 26. Rev. xiv. 1. Ps. cxxxii. 
13, 14. Is. ii. Sinai bears the predicate -vl/^Xa^w/te- 
vw. Shall we here retain the participial signification, 
or adopt that of the adf. verb. >|/9]Xa^ro( ? As the 
former signification is the most obvious, we must, in 
the first place, endeavour to discover whether it will 
furnish an appropriate meaning. Now. we might 
construe •^'KapuifL^vov with 9u^i, and explain ** being 
touched with lightning ;*' but the verb which must 
have been used in this cas# would not have been 
•4/jjXa^ai', palpare, but d'jrrsff^aty %yydvsiv^ i. e. iangere 

gfulminej. Further, we might, with Erasmus and 
engel, refer it to a reminiscence of Ps. civ. 32. cxliv. 
5., where the touch of God makes the mount£uns to 
smoke. Still, 1. dirnsdat were there the appropriate 
word: and, 2. Had this been the sense, it would 
have been necessary to have made mention of God. 
If this exposition must be given up, there remains 
nothing for us but to take, as the ancients have al- 
ready done, the participle as an adfeeU verb, for 
•4/9}Xaf)i2r^^ The certainty of this use of the participles 
has been denied, indeed, by the majority of the mo* 
dern expositors of Gal. ii. 11.; still, if in that pas* 
sage the part, perfect nar^yvtaoiLhog cannot well be 
explained without supposing this use, so here, it 
might be affirmed, we are precluded from every 
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Other course. The partic. sfih\\)yfj»hoi is found 
in Rev. xxi. 8., which it will not be found easy to 
translate, if we do not resort to subtleties, otherwise 
than as it has been rendered by de Wette: ** the 
abominable, horrible {Greuelhaften^y moreover, we 
have the part, praes, xara^you.ctgvoj, 2 Cor. iii. 7» H, 
13., nay more, we find, in our Epistle, at rer. 27- ^a 
aa\sv6fi€vcc employed in the same manner, as is shewn 
by the dadXsvrog immediately following it in ver. 28., 
through which it is again admitted. The examples 
which Eisner, on Gal. ii. 11., has adduced from the 
classical writers for this use of the parL pass, cer- 
tainly, when read in connection, prove themselves 
untenable ; while yet IVlatthies has produced an apt 
example from Homer, viz. the formula: g/ Suva^a/ 
rgXecra/ ys xai si nrsXsiffAevov hrt,^ II. xviii. 427- 
and also xiv. 196. The verbal form in rog has been 
originally^ however, passive, as it corresponds to the 
Latin part, in tus. We must not regard the use of 
the participles in this signification as a Hebraism, 
although the Hebrew language may, no doubt, have 
exercised some influence on the idiom of those who 
were versed in it. But, for what reason does the 
author here give to Sinai the predicate of the *< mount 
that might be touched;" and how did it occur to him 
to express the notion of its sensible nature by this 
predicate in particular ? As those circumstances ex- 
press the fear which accompanied the giving of the 
law, so this predicate serves to mark the lower cha- 
racter of the old covenant, for, in the new, there is 
a pneumatical rrPoge^^sffSai ^^hg rhv 0gdv, ver. 22., et 
seg. But, we should expect, in contrast with Tvgu- 
fiarixov, according to Alexandrian usage, the predi- 
cate a/V^jjrov, and, according to Pauline usage (fa^xiKov. 
This is one of the cases in which we might be very 
much inclined to suppose some rabbinical influence, 
for nothing is more common than the use of the word 

' **' If at least I cin achieve it, and if it be aehiiveable^ 
VOL. II. L. 
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tbSO ft^in (S^K^'O palpariy with the sigDification of 

aiiquid, bat also: quod §ennbut sufy'ecium esi^ recUe. 
KtxttvfAiv<ft has been taken by the Vulgate as a predt- 
cate of ffif , so that the words xaJ xfxa^Mvyr Arp^/ form 
an independent proposition, et aocenMUem ignem. 
This connection has been adopted by Michaelis and 
Knapp; by the latter, probably, for an accessary 
reason, because he attached importance to the cir- 
cumstance that^ in the paragraph in ver. 22 — ^24., 
none of the propositions in apposition have a xo/, 
and would, therefore, endure no such incongruity in 
the first half. But, many things concur in compell- 
ing us to adopt that view of the subject which was 
taken by Luther. In the first place, the predicate 
xixau/Ursvov, the primary significatioa of which is kini>- 
liBD, ignited, is much more inappropriate when con- 
nected with irZ^ than with S^a ; and, again, we read 
expressly, that the Mount of God was set on fire, 
and this fact is several times brought prominently 
forward, Dent. iv. 11,; v. 23. ; ix. 15. Exod. xx. 
18., comp. also Rev. viii. 8. The darkness is that 
formed by the clouds which hung around the moun- 
tain, the tempest that which accompanied the thunder, 
the sound of the trumpet the announcement of the 
approaching Divinity, the voice, that mysterious voice 
which spoke there when no form was seen, Deut. iv. 
12. ^H^ must be construed with Axovifavrsgy the ne- 
gation after the verb, negandi is pleonastic. See 
Winer, § 67* I. Anm. We must not, with Wetstein, 
Bohme, and Schulz, explain ir^ogrt^iC&ai \6yov agree- 
ably to the passages from Dionysius Halic. Hist. vi. 
88. ; viii. 9. ; x. &., according to which X6yov w^oiTt- 
eha; Ttvi would only mean : '* to direct a discourse 
to some one," where, however the reading is uncer- 
tain, and Reiske prefers ^^or/^iva/; — but, according 

to the Hebrew formula '^^^S P)*DV« These expo- 
sitors cite Exod. xx. 18, 19., but a more exact com- 
parison is found Deut. v. 26., xviii. 16., where the 
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people say: oh vM^^fojM¥ &xo\ifftu r^v fwf^¥ xv^hvy'- 
and in Exod. xx. 19. the prayer strictly taken, goes 
to entreaty that God may not continue to speak. 
This verse is referred to in ver. 25. 

Ver. 20. — The commandment, Exod. xix^ 12, 13*» 
had forbidden the approach of animals as well 
as of men. The author gives prominence to the 
fact that this terrible commandment was given even 
to irrational animals, thus shewing, in the most awful 
manner, the sternness of the legislator. But, it was 
not merely the crowd that received the laws who 
were struck with terror, the lawgiver himself was 
seized with it The words gKpc^6s stfis (the LXX. 
have not xai svrpofiog at all — ^it may be remarked with 
how much freedom the author employs the letter of 
the Old Testament text) were not spoken, however, 
by Moses at the giving of the law itself, but, first, 
according to Deut. ix. 19., with a reference to that 
fact, when he saw (in the LXX, it is thought we 
should, have ijfinv) that the Israelites adored the mol- 
ten calf. Our author probably considered the fear 
which seized the lawgiver as connected with the deep 
impression made upon him by the appearance on the 
mountain, Comp. Deut. ix. 15. With Mmaiii we should 
expect an aMs* The xai cannot be translated by 
soffar (even so much) as Schulz renders it, as that 
would give rise to an Asyndeton. 

Ver. 22.— '"0^8/ forms a collateral idea, and is placed, 
in consequence, as apposition, after 2/(i)v. Zion, the 
seat of David, with which the predictions relative to 
the Messiah were connected (Rom. xi. 26. 1 Peter 
ii. 6. Is. ii. Rev. xiv. I.). The idea expressed 
here by Zion is elsewhere represented by 'U§ou(fa\iifi> 
gmv^dmg. But our author was desirous of giving the 
contrast to the o^a 2iv& more strikingly than Paul, 
who, in Gal. iv. 26., opposes to Sinai vi &vea 'It^ouffaM/tii. 
In our passage, therefore, *U^ov(fa\rifi s<rov^dviog serves 
only for the amplification of the notion contained in 

* ** We will not hear any more (orig. : we will not add to 
hear) the voice of the Lord.*' 
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SiMv itself. The term xa/yi) *Is^ou(faXi9/u is found par- 
ticularly in Rev. iii. 12.; xxi. 2., to which may be 
added Gal. iv. 26., and to this may be referred, in 
our Epistle, xi. 10. 16; xiii. 14., and Luke xvi. 9., may 
likewise be compared. As the same expression fre- 
quently occurs in Rabbinical writers, and as many of 
the Rabbis appear to have believed in the existence 
of a city beyond the sky, of what kind no one can 
tell, some interpreters have supposed such a belief in 
the New Testament writers also. We have already 
seen^ p. 105, what a crude superstition, on this poiot, 
Bohme has attributed to our author. If, in this pas- 
sage, he really meant to express a belief in tlie exis- 
tence of such a city beyond the sky, he would na- 
turally believe also in that of a Mount Zion, and, 
if in that, we do not see why he should not, with 

Rabbi Samuel, have believed in a H^VD 72^ *J*D» 
f. e. a heavenly Sinai^ and thus we may at last 
transport the whole map of the earth into heaven. 
That Zion, and, of course, Jerusalem also, stand here 
only as symbols, would appear a necessar}' conclusion 
from the contrast to the o^og •vJ/jjXa^w.aevov.* Paul has. 
Gal. iv. employed ri am 'Is^ov(faXri/ji, undeniably in the 
same sense as o 'la^aiiX rou 0£ou, Gal. vi. 16. Even 
when, in the Revelations, John calls the city of God 
the new Jerusalem, his language indicates that this 
term denotes a civitas, which is to spring from the 
members of the glorified kingdom of God. But, it is 
going too far to ascribe such crude representations 
even to the whole body of the Jewish writers. This 

* How natural a aymbolical phrase of this sort is to every 
mail ncjt wholly ddt^titute of feeling and imagination, may be 
ie^n from the iihutry of the Egyptian martys (in Euseb. De 
Xat^i^r. PniiF!xt. dm p. 11. )» who, being questioned by the judge 
fj'om whence he cHine, answered, ** from Jerusalem," that is, from 
:"*■ *r^HuisilJertisaIt*in; and, from political mistrust, being again 
mterro^uted, wheio this Jerusalem lies, replied ^^os av/r;^«yr4 
^^*f In naftny hi stances, how much more sagaciously has the 
plain sense of betipvers explained the symbolical laniruaffe of 
sscnpture tbaii Ita learned expounders. 
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we have already remarked, when adducing, at ix. 8., 
their observations respecting the heavenly temple. 
The same thing may be said of their declarations in 
regard to the heavenly Jerusalem, Synedrium, Sinai, 
and schools of doctrine, &c. We find, in these writers 
the doctrine of Swedenborg on the '* Corresponden- 
ces" fully developed ; a doctrine, perhaps, first sug- 
gested by Exod. xxv. 40. Some have formed upon 
it still grosser representations of heavenly things than 
those by which the Swedish Tbeosophist pourtrays 
the kingdom of the angels and devils. On the other 
hand, some have connected, with that doctrinp, the 
Platonic idea, that every thing earthly has its 'ra^dduy- 
fia with God - in which sense, for instance, in the 
book Jalkut Kubeni it is said^ that every one of the 

earthly schools of instruction has its 7VI HD, its 

Strength and its protection in a heavenly one, — a near 
approach to the representation of the Persian Fer- 

vers! A number of Rabin ical passages on D*7Ji^T^^ 

Jt^yO S{J^ may be seen in Wetstein, on Gal. iv. 26., 
and in Schottgen's Dissertation, De Hierosolyma 
ccelesH. On emv§dvjog, also, cOmp. the the Introduc- 
tion to chap, viii., and the passages there cited. The 
Cify of God having beeo mentioned, the mention of 
its inhabitants follows. These consist of two classes, 
of angelic spirits and of men, the former called par- 

ticnlarly by the Rabbis 172^ tt^Sofl " the Divine 
family," of the others, in their perfected state, it is said 
that they are hdyyiXot^ Luke xx. 36. ; both classes 
bear the name of vhi ©eou. That mankind, recon* 
ciled and sanctified through Christ, are again to be 
adopted into the great spiritual union, in heaven, is 
declared by Paul also, Eph. i. 10. Col. i. 20., and 
is the object of the prayer taught by Christ himself, 
Matth. vi. 10. Of what follows the punctuation is 
disputed. We have had above one view, that of 
Bengel, according to which the ayyiXot and the ^^m* 
r^oxoi are summed up, as two different classes, among 
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translation of 1522, renders it, " nn ungeistlicher^' 
(an unspiritual person). Esau could with propriety 
be selected as a type of those rude minds which are 
directed to perishable things, for the exclamation. 
Gen. XXV. 32., " Behold, I am at the point to die ; 
and what profit shall this birthright do to me ?" with 
which, fatigued in the chace, he yielded up for a 
single meal his sacred right, and, with it, all the dis- 
tinctions and blessings which belonged to it, evinces 
a rude mind, devoted only to the enjoyments of the 
moment. With him, might the more readily be 
compared those members of the community who had 
become indifferent to the inestimable privileges of 
Christian communion, as the privilege of belonging 
to the Theocratic line adhered, at the same time, to 
the right of primogeniture. — Tcb ^^caroroxia not so 
much the primogeniture, as Luther translates, but 
the right of the first born. The later Greek lan- 
guage received a great number of words, unknown 
in the Attic style, formed in /ov, particularly for the 
designation of notions of right : XstTocfr^dnov, dyd^ 
/tMo*9 avdpoXfi-yl/iov, and these neuters were frequently 
employed in the plural. Comp. Casaubon, and 
Schweighauser on t& x^i^7'^ ^" Polybius, 1, 17, 5., 
and Lobeck on Phrynich. p. 510. For this Josephus 
uses rh ir^sff^tTov. 

Ver. 17. — raf must be referred back to the warn- 
ing : ^< be watchful, as ye know.'* Kai fiiirivsira, not 
merely at the time of the offence, but, also, after- 
wards. See Gen. xxvii. 38. ToVov suf/erxe/v, didovai^ 
KafA^dvuv (comp. Bretschneider, «. A. v,), as, in Latin, 
locum inveniref habere. As fisrd\oia, according to 
the usage in language of the Christians, is employed 
in speaking of repentance for a sinful life, so, by 
the more ancient interpreters, this explanation was 
adopted here ; thus it is in the Latin versions, the 
Syriac, Ethiopic, and Coptic. The Italic translates : 
non enim invenit poenilentiai locum (viz. apud Deitm) 
et guamguam cum lacrimis inguisisset earn ; the Vul- 
gate, expressing the same sense, has poenitent'x^Q 
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/ocutn, — Luther, foIIowiDg this view, has : " for he 
found no place for repentance, although he sought it 
with tears ;" and, as we have observed in the note to 
p. 249. Vol. I., this sense was so offensive to him as to 
draw forth, on that very ground, an expression of 
doubt as to the Pauline origin of the Epistle. The 
passage proves, according to this view of it, that re- 
pentance finds no place with God, t. e. is not ac- 
cepted, even when it is sought with tears; and is 
thus opposed to the Christian, and, in particular, to 
the Protestant dogmatics, which assign as the rea- 
son why those mentioned in vi. 6. could not be re- 
newed to repentance : •* quia medium illud, per quod 
spiriius sancius in cordtbus hominum poenitentiam 
operatur, pertinacissime repudiant. Msrai^o/a, how- 
ever, refers certainly to the change of mind of Isaac 
the father, so that, in Latin, the translation retracla- 
tio is more correct than poeniteniia. In favour of 
this view is Gen. xxvii. 33, 38., which is distinctly 
had respect to in this passage,^ as well as the circum- 
stance, that the tears which flow from a longing after 
repentance are an undeniable sign of a repentance 
already existing. However, as this declaration was 
generally taken in the older Church in the sense pre- 
viously mentioned, the Novatians found a support in 
it, as well as in vi. 6. ; and, in the time of Franke 
and subsequently, during which the strict theory of 
repentance was formed in the school of Halle, the 
declaration was employed to prove, that even weep- 
Hig after repentance does not evince a degree of pe- 
nitence such as is necessary to the right /tLtrdvosa. 
The expedients adopted by the Fathers in their con* 

• In the passage Gen. xxvii. 38. the Oreek translator has in- 
serted »«r«vi%^iyr«f i\ *U»^», which is so far unfavourable to 
our Author's conception of the passage, as these words inti- 
mate the repentance of the aged father. But since the old 
man did not alter his determination, this addition only shewed 
more clearly to the reader of the Greek translation the severity 
of the recompense, for Isaac's want of readiness appeared as a 
Divine decree. 
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test with the Novatians were very unsatisfactory, 
both with respect to this passage and ch. vi. Chry- 
sostom refers to Gen. xxvii. 4L as a proof that the 
tears which Esau shed in his desire for repentance 
were not sincere ; and Theodoret appears to extricate 
himself, for how shall we reconcile the following ex- 
planation with the text : /ukiravoiag rovw ou^ s^e^N avrt 
roZ oit^ t^^s r^v rijg fjuravoiag odhv^ ovdh i&^vfiaiy 1^ olg xa- 
xStQ ipouXiliifarQ, ojdu^ro ds oh rfiv ctfJM^iav, aXXa r^v 
rov 'lax^ f uxX)}^/av.* If by fisrdvoia we are to under- 
stand the change of mind of the FatJier^ the doubt 
raised by the Novatians, and which gave offence to 
Luther, falls to the ground ; but in its place another 
arises, and that, too, opposed to the view put forward 
by us, according to which there is a mutual relation 
between the Divine condemnation and the hardening 
of man. We may say, namely, that the author is de- 
sirous of shewing, in this example, how God acts to- 
wards him who has forfeited his state of grace, the 
forfeited primogeniture of Esau is the type of the 
spiritual primogeniture of believers (see ^r^wroroxo/, 
ver. 23.) ; and, if we now apply the example in this 
sense it will follow, that our heavenly Father does 
not alter his sentence of reprobation against those 
who have been guilty of the sin against the Holy 
Ghost, even when they seek with tears a retractation 
of the Divine reprobation. To this it may be an- 
swered, first, that we are not entitled to draw the 
parallel farther than the author intended it to be 
drawn — and, that it was his intention to shew in 
Esau what heavy punishment awaits levity towards 
Divine privileges, without pronouncing any decision 
upon the question, whether in those who have re- 
nounced the Divine grace, a longing will ever again 
be awakened for God to retract his sentence of re- 
probation against them. The parallel, indeed, does 

« << He found no place for repentance, instead of, he found 
not the way of repentance, nor mourned for the evil resolutions 
he had come to. He bewailed not his own sin, but the food 
fortune of Jacob." * 
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not admit of a very close application, as Esau, if he 
did not receive the blessing of the first born, yet re- 
ceived a blessing of some kind from his Father, and, 
of course, a forfeiture of that blessing cannot furnish 
a complete parallel to the reprohatio finalis^ comp« 
Gen. xxvii. 39. And also when we apply the exam- 
ple with greater exactness, it appears that we cannot 
draw the consequence from it. If we understand 
fAirdma of the reiractaiio of the Father, then the 
Greek interpreters are right in their remark, that 
those tears of the elder son are no proof whatever of 
his change of mind ; if he had felt a true repentance 
for his former levity he must have imputed the guilt 
to himself, and could not have been seized with such 
fury towards his brother, as we find he was from 
Gen. xxvii. 41. As, in Dante, the damned weep 
over the consequences of their sins without lament- 
ing the sins themselves, which is the case even with 
the tender Francesca of Rimini, so Esau's tears 
were for the loss of his privilege, not for the sin 
which he had committed, as the dogmatists say: 
fuit poeniteniia foenje non culp^, a missi, iion 
ad missi> Calvin observes : respondeOf poenitentiam 
hie non pro sincera ad Deum cotivertdone acclpij sed 
tantum pro terrore^ quo Dominus impios percellit^ 
jwstgfuam diu in sua nequitia delectati sunt. With 
that almost feminine tenderness which spreads such 
a charm over all the learned observations of 
Bengel, that great and childlike man remarks on 
/lira dnx^vmi antea sine lacrimis kabuissety posteUf 
quamlibet fiens^ repulsam tulit. Utamur tempore! 
Luke xiii. 38. 

Ver. 18 — 29- — The more lovely the New Covenant 
appears in comparison with the Oldy the more 
severely will indifference towards it bring its own 
punishment, therefore^ let us persevere in Gods 
grace in the possession of such blessings* 

Ver, 18 — 24. — The author, at c. ii. 1 — 4 , and x. 
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2B — 31 ., set before his readers the consi deration, that 
in proportion as the glory of the New Covenant was 
superior to that of the Old, no also would be the se- 
verity of the punishment of indifference towards it, 
and, in like manner, in a rhetorical, and highly ela- 
borate period (see p. 43.), he so contrasts, in this 
passage, the Old with the New Covenant, as to re- 
present the former surrounded with the terrors of 
majesty, the latter crowned with grace and love. The 
comment of Knapp, in his Scripia var, arg, 2d Ed, p. 
231., is particularly worthy of attention, as it is ela- 
borated with a love of the subject, and displays a 
micrological industry, such as Bengel would have 
employed in his commentary, if, instead of a mere 
index (he says himself that he had orfginally wished 
to call his book index instead of gnomon), he had 
given us a complete exposition of the New Testa- 
ment. One condiment, indeed, was wanting in the 
exegetical feasts prepared by the departed Knapp, 
and in this Bengel abounded more than any o^her 
expositor of the New Testament — salf, Bengel has 
handled this section with particular fondness, and is, 
as usual (see above, at xi. 33. 34.), especially anxious 
to point out the symmetry of the sacred editice. He 
conceives that, in the first half, which represents the 
Old Covenant, he has found the sacred Heptas, and, 
hence endeavours to discover it also in the second 
half, in the representation of the New Coveuant. 
Even in the first half, however, the number seven can 
be educed only by separating xal xexav/isvtff irvft from 
o|£/, which, as will appear, cannot well be permitted. 
Still less can we approve the course taken by Bengel 
who, in order to attain his object in the second half 
also, and uniting xai fLv^idttiv — sv oupccvo7c in one pro- 
position, thus explains: "to the thousands^ namely, 
to tlie assembly of the angels and the community of 
the first born." If, by sxx>,7i(f/a iF^taroroxm^ we might 
understand the blessed made perfect, this conception 
of the passage might be adopted ; and, if the Heptas 
were thus gained for the second half of the period 
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we should be still more entitled to look for it in the 
first. This IxxXjjff/a '?ricaTor6xc^Vy however, can, as we 
shall see, be properly applied only to the community 
still upon earth, and, if so, it cannot be counted 
among the ^u^/adsg, as, indeed, these c^wroVoxo/ are 
connected with SiyyeXoiy not by a rg — xai, but merely 
xaL Along with his exposition, the number seven 
must also be given up in the second half. And upon 
a more minute examination of the relation of the two 
halves it will not appear strange, that the number of 
the members should not exactly correspond in both. 
If the members of the second part formed an antis- 
trophic parallel in matter to those of the first, the 
want of an agreement in the number would certainly 
have been an offence against symmetry. But, as, 
with the exception of the first member of each half, 
there is in reality no such contrast, we cannot be 
surprised at the inequality of the numbers. On the 
other hand, however, we may reasonably require that, 
in enumerating the existing members in the second 
half, there should be an appropriate order. Yet such 
an order cannot be satisfactorily shewn. It might ap- 
pear most appropriate, after the mention of the cilt/ 
of God, to have brougl# forward its inhabitants, and 
then its /leadf but, here, the 'Trvsvfi^afft dix.aiojv tstsXhoj' 
jusvojv destroys the regularity of the sequence of 
thought. If the reader cannot resolve to admit 
merely some degree of negligence in the order of the 
thoughts, perhaps the present order of the members 
of the period may be most readily explained in the 
following manner: The author first mentions the 
cii^ of Gody then the inhabitants of it, according to 
the tMO species of beings, angels and men^ after these 
the head, and, thereafter, he enters more particularly 
into the form of the heavenly kingdom, as respects 
the blessings proceeding from Christ. 

Ver. 18 — Ta§ points out the threatening displayed 
in the preceding example. The term Tiogso^sadat 
applies more especially to Deut. iv. 11., in the LXX., 
but with a reference to the solemn signification of 
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^^QCi^i^ai iyyiZ^v, mentioned at iv. 16. ; x. 1. The 
following description of the giving of the law does 
not, generally speaking, refer so much to the account 
in Exod. xiz. xx., as to that in Deut. iv. v. Agree- 
ably to the object intended in the economy of God, 
which was founded on the law, namely, to awaken a 
consciousness of guilt and sin^ the giving of the law- 
took place under symbolical manifestations of the 
severity and majesty of God, as, on the other hand, 
the expressions of the healing power of Jesus are the 
emblems of the character of the new covenant of 
grace. Here, as in Gal. iv. 24., Sinai is the repre- 
sentative of the legal economy, whereas the predic- 
tions of the Messiah are connected with Zum, the 
hill of David, Rom. xi. 26. Rev. xiv. 1. Ps, cxxxii. 
13, 14. Is. ii. Sinai bears the predicate •vf/iiXa^ai/u.s- 
vol'. Shall we here retain the participial signification, 
or adopt that of the (td^\ verb, '^Xapirog ? As the 
former signification is the most obvious, we must, in 
the first place, endeavour to discover whether it will 
furnish an appropriate meaning. Now, we might 
construe -^Xapu^fjuvov with tu^/, and explain " being 
touched with lightning ;*' but the verb which must 
have been used in this cas# would not have been 
•4/9jXa^av, palpare^ but d^^rrs^da/, %tyyamv^ i, e. tangere 

gfulminej. Further, we might, with Erasmus and 
engel, refer it to a reminiscence of Ps. civ. 32. cxliv. 
5., where the touch of God makes the mountains to 
smoke. Still, 1. &irr%6&at were there the appropriate 
word: and, 2. Had this been the sense, it would 
have been necessary to have made mention of God. 
If this exposition must be given up, there remains 
nothing for us but to take, as the ancients have al- 
ready done, the participle as an adject verb, for 
-^ni^apirCg. The certainty of this use of the participles 
has been denied, indeed, by the majority of the mo* 
dern expositors of Gal. ii. 11.; still, if in that pas* 
sage the part, perfect xanyvtaisfihoi cannot well be 
explained without supposing this use, so here, it 
might be affirmed, we are precluded from every 
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Other course. The partic. l^hikuyfj^hoi is found 
in Rev. xxi. 8., which it will not be found easy to 
translate, if we do not resort to subtleties, otherwise 
than as it has been rendered by de Wette: <* the 
abominable, horrible {Greuelhaften^Y moreover, we 
have the part, praes, xara^you.asvo^, 2 Cor. iii. 7» H, 
13., nay more, we find, in our Epistle, at ver. 27^ ^a 
aaXevofisva employed in the same manner, as is shewn 
by the atfaXeuro; immediately following it in ver. 28., 
through which it is again admitted. The examples 
which Eisner, on Gal. ii. II., has adduced from the 
classical writers for this use of the parL pass, cer- 
tainly, when read in connection, prove themselves 
untenable ; while yet Matthies has produced an apt 
example from Homer, viz. the formula: g/ dvya/Mai 
TsKsffai yi xaf st nriXeiyfisvov hrif^ II. xviii. 427» 
and also xiv. 196. The verbal form in rog has been 
originally, however, passive, as it corresponds to the 
Latin part, in tus. We must not regard the use of 
the participles in this signification as a Hebraism, 
although the Hebrew language may, no doubt, have 
exercised some influence on the idiom of those who 
were versed in it. But, for what reason does the 
author here give to Sinai the predicate of the " mount 
that might be touched;" and how did it occur to him 
to express the notion of its sensible nature by this 
predicate in particular ? As those circumstances ex- 
press the fear which accompanied the giving of the 
law, so this predicate serves to mark the lower cha- 
racter of the old covenant, for, in the new, there is 
a pneumcUical ^roogs^^sirdca cr^ig rhv 0g^v, ver. 22., et 
seg. But, we should expect, in contrast with Tveu- 
fi^arixov, according to Alexandrian usage, the predi- 
cate aiadrjrov^ and, according to Pauline usage (ra^xixov. 
This is one of the cases in which we might be very 
much inclined to suppose some rabbinical influence, 
for nothing is more common than the use of the word 

*' '' If at least I c^n achieve it, and if it be aehieveable^*"* 
VOL. II. L 
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tbSO ^ni tS^tS^D palparty with the signification of 

a liquid, hot also: quod sennbus sufy'eeium est, reale. 
Kixaufi,tv<(t has been taken by the Vulgate as a predi* 
cate of rS^, so that the words xai X9xaufu¥{ff vu^i form 
an independent proposition, ei accensilnlem ignem. 
This connection has been adopted by Michaelis and 
Knapp; by the latter, probably, for an accessary 
reason, because he attached importance to the cir- 
cumstance that, in the paragraph in ver. 22 — ^24., 
none of the propositions in apposition have a xa/, 
and would, therefore, endure no such incongruity in 
the first hadf. But, many things concur in compell- 
ing us to adopt that view of the subject which was 
taken by Luther. In the first place, the predicate 
xixavfiwovy the primary significatioaof which is kini>- 
liBD, ignitedy is much more inappropriate when con- 
nected with itv^ than with I^h ; and, again, we read 
expressly, that the Mount of God was set on fire, 
and this fact is several times brought prominently 
forward, Deut. iv. 11.; v. 23. ; ix. 15. Exod. xx. 
18., comp. also Rev. viii. 8. The darkness is that 
formed by the clouds which hung around the moun- 
tain, the tempest that which accompanied the thunder, 
the sound of the trumpet the announcement of the 
approaching Divinity, the voice, that mysterious voice 
which spoke there when no form was seen, Deut. iv. 
12. ^H( must be construed with dxoutfavrf^ the ne- 
gation after the verb, negandi is pleonastic. See 
Winer, § 67* 1. Anm. We must not, with Wetstein, 
Bohme, and Schulz, explain nr^ogrihi&iti \6yov agree- 
ably to the passages from Dionysius Halic. Hist. vi. 
88. ; viii. 9. ; X. 30., according to which X6yov ir^oin- 
dsvoc; rivt would only mean : '* to direct a discourse 
to some one," where, however the reading is uncer- 
tain, and Reiske prefers ^^ori&evat; — but, according 

to the Hebrew formula ISHS n*DV« These expo- 
sitors cite Exod. xx. 18, 19., but a more exact com- 
parison is found Deut. v. 25., xviii. 16., where the 
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people say : ah ^^g^^o/M¥ &Kov(fKi r^¥ f aiv^v xu;/ou,* 
and in Exod. xx. J9. the prayer strictly taken, goes 
to entreat, that God may not continue to speak. 
This verse is referred to in ver. 25. 

Ver. 20. — The commandment, Exod. xix^ 12, 13*, 
had forbidden the approach of animals as well 
as of men. The author gives prominence to the 
fact that this terrible commandment was given even 
to irrational animals^ thus shewing, in the most awful 
manner, the sternness of the legislator. But, it was 
not merely the crowd that received the laws who 
were struck with terror, the lawgiver himself was 
seized with it The words txfo^of tlfAi (the LXX. 
have not x«/ svrgofjkog at all — it may be remarked with 
how much freedom the author employs the letter of 
the Old Testament text) were not spoken, however, 
by Moses at the giving of the law itself, but, first, 
according to Deut. ix. 19., with a reference to that 
fact, when he saw (in the LXX, it is thought we 
should, have vf^nv) that the Israelites adored the mol- 
ten calf. Our author probably considered the fear 
which seized the lawgiver as connected with the deep 
impression made upon him by the appearance on the 
mountain, Comp. Deut. ix. 15. With Maiu(rS^ we should 
expect an aMg, The xai cannot be translated by 
sogar (even so much) as Schulz renders it, as that 
would give rise to an Asyndeton. 

Ver. 22.— ''O^s/ forms a collateral idea, and is placed, 
in consequence, as apposition, after 2sui¥. Zion, the 
seat of David, with which the predictions relative to 
the Messiah were connected (Rom. xi. 26. 1 Peter 
ii. 6. Is. ii. Rev. xiv. 1.). The idea expressed 
here by Zion is elsewhere represented by *Ig^ou<raH<* 
smv^dmg. But our author was desirous of giving the 
contrast to the o^og 2/pa more strikingly than Paul, 
who, in Gal. iv. 26., opposes to Sinai n &vu 'U^ovffaKiiitA. 
In our passage, therefore, *Is^ov(fa\7ifi s^ou^dvtog serves 
only for the amplification of the notion contained in 

» ** We will not hear any more (orig. : we will not add to 
hear) the voice of the Lord." 
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Siwi' itself. The term xoivi) 'Ic^utfaXij^ is fouDd par- 
ticularly in Rev. iii. 12.; xx'u 2^ to which may be 
added Gal. iv. 26., and to this may be referred, in 
our Epistle, xi. 10. 16; xiii. 14., and Luke xvi. 9., may 
likewise be compared. As the same expression fire- 
quently occurs in Rabbinical writers, and as many of 
the Rabbis appear to have believed in the existence 
of a city beyond the sky, of what kind no one can 
tell, some interpreters have supposed such a belief in 
the New Testament writers also. We have already 
seen^ p. 105, what a crude superstition, on this pointy 
Bcihme has attributed to our author. If, in this pas- 
sage, he really meant to express a belief in tlie exis- 
tence of such a city beyond the sky, he would na- 
turally believe also in that of a Mount Zion, and, 
if in that, we do not see why he should not, with 

Rabbi Samuel, have beKeved in a nVVO btff *J^D» 
t. e, a heavenly Sinai^ and thus we may at last 
transport the whole map of the earth into heaven. 
That Zion, and, of course, Jerusalem also, stand here 
only as symbols, would appear a necessary conclusion 
from the contrast to the o^og '<pfi\a(pu)fiivov^ Paul has, 
Gal. iv. employed n &m *U^ou<faXrifJi, undeniably in the 
same sense as o 'Itr^arjX rov 0co\!^ Gal. vi. 16. Even 
when, in the Revelations, John calls the city of God 
the new Jerusalem, his language indicates that this 
term denotes a civitaSj which is to spring from the 
members of the glorified kingdom of God. But, it is 
going too far to ascribe such crude representations 
even to the whole body of the Jewish writers. This 

* How natnral a symbolical phrase of this sort is to every 
man not wholly destitute of feeling and imagination, may be 
seen from the history of the Egyptian martys (in Euseb. De 
Martyr, PoUbsU chap. 11.), who, being questioned by the judge 
from whence he came, answered, ''from Jerusalem,** that is, from 
thespiritualJerusalem; and, from political mistrust, being again 
interrogated, where this Jerusalem lies, replied vr^h awx^Tt 
iiki^ In many instances, how much more sagaciously has ihe 
plain sense of believers explained the symbolical language of 
Scripture than its learned expounders. 
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we have already remarked, when adducing, at ix. 8., 
their observations respecting the heavenly tenaple. 
The same thing may be said of their declarations in 
regard to the heavenly Jerusalem, Synedrium, Sinai, 
and schools of doctrine, &c. We find, in these writers 
the doctrine of Swedenborg on the '* Corresponden- 
ces" fully developed ; a doctrine, perhaps, first sug- 
gested by Exod. xxv. 40. Some have formed upon 
it still grosser representations of heavenly things than 
those by which the Swedish Theosophist pourtrays 
the kingdom of the angels and devils. On the other 
hand, some have connected, with that doctrine, the 
Platonic idea, that every thing earthly has its ^ra^ddny' 
fia with God • in which sense, for instance, in the 
book Jalkut Kubeni it is said, that every one of the 

earthly schools of instruction has its /i^ HID, its 

strength and its protection in a heavenly one, — a near 
approach to the representation of the Persian Per- 

vers! A number of Kabinical passages on D*7£2^1*^^ 

a^yQ Sb^ may be seen in Wetstein, on Gal. iv. 26., 
and in Schottgen's Dissertation, De Hierosolyma 
caslesH. On s^ov^dvjog, also, comp. the the Introduc- 
tion to chap, viii., and the passages there cited. The 
Citt/ of God having been mentioned, the mention of 
its inhabitants follows. These consist of two classes, 
of angelic spirits and of men, the former called par- 
ticularly by the Rabbis 172^ N^Sofl " the Divine 
family ,** of the others, in their perfected state, it is said 
that they are /VayysXo/, Luke xx. 36. ; both classes 
bear the name of uht Qsov. That mankind, recon. 
oiled and sanctified through Christ, are again to be 
adopted into the great spiritual union, in heaven, is 
declared by Paul also, Eph. i. 10. Col. i. 20., and 
is the object of the prayer taught by Christ himself, 
Matth. vi. 10. Of what follows the punctuation is 
disputed. We have had above one view, that of 
Bengel, according to which the &yyiXoi and the ^^cu* 
r6ro7U>i are summed up, as two different classes, among 
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the fMgiddtg. The Latin translators, the Syrian and 
Arabian, in the Polyglot, connect fiMotdm ayyi>M9 
wapnyvfii in one proposition, yet in such a way that 
they translate as if fM)^iadoi» stood in the text ; the 
Tulgate: ei imuUarum miUium angeiorum fregueR" 
Ham,^ The Greek interpreters, likewise, connect 
these words ; but they take fit^id^iv absolutely, and 
&<vyi\6i9 vaffiyif^i as in apposition with it, and so, in 
like manner, the CotL Atae^ which, as is well known, 
marks smaller divisions by points inserted at the side 
of the letters, above the line ; among expositors Seb. 
Schmid, Griesbacb, Knapp, and Kuinol have taken 
thb view. On the other hand, Beza has connected 
watfiyltfu with the following %ai ixxXfi^kfy in this he 
was followed by Piscator, £r. Schmid, Nosselt (who 
understands, however, by the rr^oittrMM the angels 
themselves, so that this proposition would be in appo- 
sition with fjkv^idetf wyytXani), de Wette and others. 
There is certainly some inducement to adopt this eon- 
nection of the words, in fku^sdatv standing apparently 
too bare in the sentence, especially as it is without the 
article. Still, it can be shewn that the term /Mv^iddtg 
was wont to be employed to denote the hosts of more 
exalted spirits who surround God, see Deut. xxxili. 
2« Ps.lxviii. 18. Dan. vii. 10. Rev. y. 11., and^ 
particularly, Jude v. 10. The word, therefore, might 
have received vim nominis propriiy and, accordingly, 

* The Italic, which translates, wndHtudiMm angehrum/r^ 
gneniem, makes us ooDdude that they did not read ^h^ms but 
rather eonsidered wmmiyv^ as in apposition with fui^i^t. This 
oonoeption of the passage lies also at the foundation of the yer- 
tion, according to which Augustine, Quatt, 168. in Gen., dtes, 
ad mUHa angehrum eseultanthm. Code* D. has, indeed, at the 
first baud, fut^Un ityim ; but, on this passage precisely, it has 
many copyist*s errors at the first hand. The majority of com- 
mentators, also^ who allege that Origen, a Cels. 7, 29., read 
^i^M0Mf, have done so improperly. Spencer, certainly, has that 
reading, but HSschel, on the authority oiF numerous Codtf. 
reads fut^td^-n, — so does de la Rue, and also De princ. ir. 22. 
and c Celt. 8, fi., there is found in the same citation aa in this 
passage ft^mAftt* 
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be used without an article. Meanwhile we might 
here take it indefinitely <* to myriads." We are led 
to conceive of the multitude of the heavenly spirits as 
superior to that of human spirits from the great num- . 
ber of their various classes and orders. The division 
which has received currency through Elzevii^s edition 
18 moreover opposed, 1. By xa/ always beginning a 
new member, in the remaining ^members of this se- 
cond half; 2. By the connection of both substantives 
^ot»ny(f^n xai lxxX9}tf/(f forming a kind of tautology ; 3. 
By the expression vaviyyv^ig being much less suitable ^ 
to the ecelesia milkant still upon earth than the an. 
gels. Umiiyupi denotes a festal assemblyy especially 
those assemblies at the Olympic Games which were 
h^ with songs and dancing ; it contains, therefore, 
the Predicate of blessedness, comp. the Scholiast on 
iBschylus, Septem c. Theb. v. 206. in Blomfield, 
where ^schylus mentions the vavnyxtPtg '^im. Now 
the angels are conceived as continually lauding and 
praising God, Ps. ciiu 20. cxlviiL 2. Luke ii. 13. 
Rev. V. 11. 

Ver. 23. — By the ir^o^^Toxoi some have understood 
the patriarchs, others the Apostles, and others, again, 
the martyrs (Rev. xiv. 4.) or the first Judaeo-Chris- 
tians. All these views, however, are opposed at the 
outset, by this, that so small a number would not have 
been called JxxX9}0^a. If we understand by them those 
already departed^ the views of Bengel will appear the 
most reasonable. He- thinks all believing Israelites 
are comprehended in the number, praetertim nairtar- 
chasy and understands, as the distinction, by the ^sO- 
tJM6i dixaiw nnXftotfjkivuv, those perfected in Christ: 
per alteros dueiiur agmen beatarumf per aUeroi claudi* 
tur. Menken has strictly followed Bengel. But, we 
can never by the drxa/o/ rtrikiimfMrn understand ex- 
clusively the just men of the New Testament ; for, 
agreeably to xi. 40., and xii. 1., the pious of the Old 
Testament must be comprehended in the number. 
Besides, it would be quite improper to apply to those 
already perfect in heaven, the Predicate, their names 
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art enraOei im ketnem. ThU Predicate expresses in- 
deed, the wery contrast of the destiny bestowed on 
them by God vith tbe miiitia in whidi they combat 
upon earth, oomp. the expositors on Dan. xii. I. and 
Lake x. 20. It is precisely on this aceoont that the 
author adds this Predicate to rxxXii^^ in order Uios 
to justify that connection irith the blessed angels in 
which he has placed those who are still struggling up- 
on earth : acoordimg io their destinp, aoeordrog to their 
life in faith,(Hiil. iiL 20. CoKiii. 3)* they are already in 
heaven. Angostine says, De eh. Dei 1 0, 7. : emm angeHs 
mmus una dvitas Dei, em dieitar in Psalmo; gloriota 
de iedieia iuni : dtitas Dei, cvjvb paixs nr nobis pere- 
grinaiur, pars in tUia opihdatur. The authorities do 
not permit us to read iw ovpanTc as pbeed before ; but, 
it is besides not appropriate, for aw/typotfiLfUfw con- 
tains the main idea. The predicate of first-bom de- 
notes the first rank among the children of God, on 
which account it belongs, xar s^v/fi^^ to the Messiah, 
(i. 6.); and, again in preference to the rest of the 
faithful, it is applied to those chosen ones mentioned. 
Rev. xiv. 4. ; it is given to all believers in James i. 
18. Upon the description of the eivitas Dei, there 
follows the mention of the head of it : cufus voluntas 
intelligilnlis atqwe ineommutabilis lex eorum est^ as 
Augustine observes (James iv. 12.). Is m^Tw^ in 
this proposition, dependant npon x^irfi or Osw ? The 
Vulgate translates : judscem omnium Deum^ and so 
also the majority of translators ; the Italic r Deumom^ 
nium judieem, and thus Bengel and Knapp, with a 
comparison of Eph. iv. 6. Wall (in the Bibliofh, 
Hasaeif III. 204.) was the first who pointed out the 
importance of the circumstance in favour of the con- 
struction of vdvru9 with es^^ that the author's inten- 
tion must have been to represent that spiritual king- 
dom nnder a, plecuing aspect, and, of course, to con* 
ceive God rather as the Father. But, why has he in 
this passage mentioned God as x^/r^;? I do not 
think, indeed, that he has done so in order to enhance 
the idea of terror, but, as in James iv. 12., to point 
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out God as the legislative head ; in the law lies that 
which binds the civitas coelestis^ and hence the appo- 
sition x^iriii precedes, for the sake of emphasis, in 
the same manner as fscarii^ in Titus i. 3. Now fol- 
lows, as Bengel expresses it, the oeconomia Christi ; 
hoc extremo loco apostolus ea enumerate quae viatorum 
oculos oeconomiae Dei splendore pereulsos ex oecono* 
mia Christi knius officiant et refldant. On a retro- 
spect -of xi. 40., we cannot well understand by 
frvsvfAura any thing else than the Old Testament 
believers also. Still, although we do not, with Ben- 
gel, here suppose the perfected Christians to be 
meant, we can adopt his words ; for, as we have 
seen at xi. 40., the rgXg/wff/^ of those Old Testament 
believers was brought about only through a looking 
towards Christ, and reaches its accomplishment only 
in the Messiah- kingdom founded by Christ. 

Ver. 24. — There, under the ^raXa/A dta69jxriy was a 
fiiCiTTigy who himself was constrained to tremble^ here 
there is a ^gff/Vjjj, who reconciies; on fiickm comp. 
at viii. 22. It is somewhat striking that hia^xn has, 
instead of xa/v^ (viii. 13. ; ix. 15.), the predicate vsa. 
The distinction between the two was discussed at 
viii. 13., where it appeared that xamg is the appro- 
priate word. Have we, in this place, merely an ex- 
change of the synonymes ? That, even in later times, 
the difference of meaning was known, may be proved 
in various ways, for instance, from these passages of 
Eusebius in which he wishes to shew, that the hihatf" 
xa>Ja of the Christians was, in a certain sense, not vm 
but was already in the Old Testament, Hist, Eccl, I. 
2, 4., and, again, from the heathen being designated 
viog \a6g^ and the proselytes ve6<purotj &c. We might 
here, therefore, as well as at Col. iii. 10. (comp. 
£ph. ii. 15. ; iv. 25.), retain the signification Jresh, 
just founded. Still, in the Fathers of the Church, 
ri vsa diaOfjxri and xatvTi are used promiscue ; see, for 
instance, Theodore Mops, ed. Wegnemy I. 277. 

The means of the New Covenant institution are 
especially mentioned. The genit. ^avri^ft,oii is em^ 
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ployed to deaignate the purpoae or end, as ;^ff/^or)&p/a 
T^g h^tf^imii denotes the laying on of hands in order 
to confer the priesthood. The similarity of the ex- 
pression ^am^fi^ aJ/ttaroc> 2 Peter i. 2., produced the 
reading cd^aaro; ^nvdja^, comp. x. 22. ; ix. 13. The 
efficacy of ikis covenant blood is here figuratively re« 
presented. AhePt blood cried to God's justice for 
the avenging of innocence (xL 4.), tkU blood cries 
to the grace of (jod for the guil^. If we read x^^r^ot , 
which is most accredited by external evidence, it will 
stand ad verbially« " more excellently,** but, then, from 
this formal signification, we cannot separate the real 
reference^ that the amtente also of what is spoken are 
more exodlent. Some authorities, it appears, read 
the Neuir. rh ' AjSsX, instead of irafd rh '^ AjSfX, so that 
"A^iX would be the Genitive. This results only from 
a want of acquaintance with that Brachyology, which 
occurs both in the Greek and Latin Classics. In the 
New Testament, see (Matth. v. 20). Rev. xiii. 11. 
2 Peter i. 1., in Latin, in Justin, 4. 3. 1. : aueijaci- 
nus nulU tyranno comparandunif bstead of: nuQius 
ivranni facinori. Heinichen gives copious vouchers 
for this usage, on Buseb. Hisi. EccL 6. 3., and, for 
the Hebrew, see Ewald, Or. Gramm. s. 614. Grothis, 
in this verse improperly compares ira^a Ka/v, Heb. 
xu4. 

Ver. 25. — The Author, with a retrospective refer, 
enca to the Tcc^^jr^tfayro, ver. 19., warns bis readers, 
as at IV. 8.; iii. II., against following the destructive 
example of the Jews. However, there can only be an 
allusion to that ff-a^a/rf/b^ai, for unbelief was^not at 
least the first cause of the refusal of the people there 
mentioned. AaX»y appears to refer especially to 
Christ, as a resumption of the preceding XaXoum. 
However, when we find, c i. 1., 6 0shg sXaLkfifftv nf^ 
h uifif we perceive that, in the mind of the Author, 
the reference to God and to Christ must meet to- 
gether. If we grant this, we shall be disqualified from 
pressing a separation of the two references in what 
follows, where the question, whether the M ov^nw 
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Xgnf^otri^uVf be Qod or Christy has given rise to so 
many inquiries. Before entering on the discussion of 
those words, on which so much has been said, we ob- 
serve, that the Author here employs the praes. XoXovv* 
roy regarding the preaching of God in Christ, both 
here and at iii. 15^ as one continually addressed to 
the community. In the following words there is 
again, as in c. ii. 2. 3., and x. 28, 29.9 ^ ^i^^ relation 
in degree between the punishment of a contempt of 
the New and of the Old Covenant, as there is in re- 
spect of the dignity of each. As rhv M yijg ;^9]A^n<- 
^o¥ra and rhv M uh^vm we conceive^ according to 
c. i. 1., to be r^y 0f^ir XaX^travra h Muvtfp xai h u/{5. 
Instead of the simple I f u^ov, the cod. A. U., and some 
other authorities have s^i(puycv, as at ii. 3. The use 
of the simplex pro composito is found in the older, 
and hence solemn, and poetical language. For the 
Greek see Schftfer on Gregor. Corinth, p. 589. ; for 
the Latin, Bremi on Cornel. Nepos Lysand, 2. 3., 
Frotscher on QuinciiL 1 0. p. 90, &c., especially in 
Tacitus : asperare^ celerare, ciere, &e. See Botticher 
Lex. Tacit, p. lix. * Avoirr^tpur^at rtm is said, also, 
by Classical writers of the unwilling turning of one's 
self away, Oed. Cd. v. §36. Matth. v. 43. To a^r' 
ou^apuy we supply once more p^iJAbar/^ovra, comp. 
John iii. 31. 1 Cor. xv. 47- 49. IIoXX^^ ^aXXov is 
put Brachylogicaliy, on which comp. Matthia, §. 634. 
3. Hermann on Oed. Rex. 810. 817. We must 
here conceive to be added (ii. 2.), the positive notion 
"Kri-^ifAi&a hdtxo¥ fMgkirodoffiav. 

Ver. 26, 27.— If ver. 25. has been the source of 
very detailed inquiries, this is still more the case with 
these two verses. D'Outrein has devoted to the 
three verses no less than 58 Cluarto pages of exposition. 
The explanation of the Old Testament passage, 
Haggai ii. &>— 9., to which our passage refers, is full 
of difficulty, and has given rise to very different views 
of the passage. Frischmuth, in the Thes. antiqq. I., 
Mieg in the Thes. novus I., and Verschuir in his 
Di::sertations have presented us with some profound 
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investigations; and Hengstenberg has treated the 
passage with great depth of learning in the Christolo- 
gie. III. s. 353. I confess that I cannot find so much 
difficulty as the more ancient interpreters. Without 
entering, therefore, upon the great mass of heteroge- 
neous views, artificial expositions — the essence of ar- 
bitrariness is that of Storr — and even of proposals to 
alter the reading, I will here state my own view. 

At the giving of the Law, the voice of GK)d shook 
the earth, Exod. xix. 18. Judges v. 4. This 
shaking was the outward symbol of the movement 
which then took place in the kingdom of mind. 
Com p. Acts ii. 3. The Author intends to say, that 
a far greater movement began at the establishment of 
the New Covenant. The passage in Haggai ii. 6. 
presents itself conveniently for connecting this thought, 
as in it there is mention, with reference to the future, 
of a shaking of heaven. According to the explana- 
tion which Hengstenberg, following Verschuir, has 
given of that passage of the prophets, the shaking of 
heaven and earth, is an image of violent agitation 
among the empires of the world, in consequence of 
which the kingdom of God is to shine forth in its 
glory, Comp. Is. xiii. 13. Ps. Ix. 4. 1 Mace. i. 21. 
The correctness of this exposition is evidenced by the 
22d ver. of the same chapter of the Prophet. There 
is no historical exposition of the Old Testament pas- 
sage, however, in our Author, but merely a link- 
ing on o( his own thought to the words of Scripture. 
Hence the freedom with which he has modified the 
text of the LXX. For while they have: In a^of 
iydt <fai<fM rov ou^avhv xai n)y yfjv^ xai rijv $dXa<f(fav xa/ 
niv ^fi§dv,^ our Author, quoting it freely, has put : 
ou fi,6vov Hv ynv &KXd xai rhv ou^avov, «nd has laid an 
emphasis upon er/ c^a|, notwithstanding these words 
are an incorrect rendering of the Hebrew. Our 
Author understands by the prophetical promise, that, 

* '< Yet once I will shake the heaven and the earth, and the 
sea and the dry land," L e. '< not only the earth but the heaven 
also." 
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on the new shaking, heaven and earth shall pass 
away, and be succeeded by the new heaven and the 
new earth in the kingdom of the Messiah. This is 
that great shaking which took place at the establish^ 
nient of the New Covenant. But, at the same time, 
he takes advantage of the er/ aVa^ of the prophetic 
passage, in order to connect with it another thought 
descriptive of the glory of the New Covenant, namely, 
that, in the words of Paul, 2 Cor. iii. 7> 1 !•> it is not 
xara^ovfiivov but /isvov; that is, if we employ the ex- 
pression ** once more," it commonly conveys the 
meaning, that this once is the last time, — this conclu- 
sion is drawn by the Author, who even strengthens 
the thought by another, that the fieroi6s(rtg of that 
which formerly existed from the beginning had been 
kept in view in the establishment of it. Com p. 
ch. vii. 12., viii. 9, 13.» 

Two views there are, however, differing from that 
which we have stated, and these we must not pass by 
without remark. It is believed by a very great num- 
ber of interpreters, that we cannot understand by rcc 
ffaXivofiiva, the earth and the atmosphere, the present 
universe, but that these words rather denoted the 
Jewish Theocracy; so Justinian, Gerhard, Calov, 
Coccejus, and especially the moderns, Morus, Rosen- 
miiller, Bohme, Kuinbl. Some, like d'Outrein, con- 
nect both references. Iken, in an erudite treatise, in 
the first volume of his Dissert, p. 580., has bestowed 
great pains in discovering reasons against referring 
ru ffakiuCfiim to any thing else than to the Jewish 

*' Hengstenberg (Ohristologie, p. 351.), in a peremptory 
way, pronounces a mistake of opinion, that the Epistle to t'he 
Hebrews lays a stress upon the irt Mira^ and maintains, on 
the contrary, that a «rX. should be supplied after the iKir«|, so 
that properly the writer, according to him, wishes again to 
cite the whole sentence. His observations would be worthy 
of more attention, if the prophetic declaration had been cited 
some verses before. But the fact that it so immediately pre- 
cedes goes quite against that assumption ; to which may be 
added that, as is shewn by our exposition, it is precisely tfcje 
It< «ir«| which is thoroughly serviceable to the writer's purpose. 
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Theocracy. His reasons, however, are merely pre- 
aamptaous ; for he puts forward as the chief of them, 
that, according to ver. 28*9 believers receive the 
j3««Xi/a dtfaXiurof upon earth, that, of course^ we 
cannot by this understand the regmuB gioriae^ but 
only the regnwia graiiae^ and that, therefore, the 
tfttXfv^/ctsva must denote the earthly Jewish economy. 
The exposition of ver. 28. will shew that this reason 
is inadmissible. 

If r^ ffakixdfittm be Intended to refer to the Jewish 
Theocracy, our Author must have understood by 
heaven and earth, in the words of the prophet^ the 
Jewish Theocracy. And, indeed, some Christiaii in- 
terpreters suppose that heaven and earth, in the pas- 
sage of Haggai, denote the Jews and Heathen, or, as 
Coccejus has taken great pains to shew, that heaven, 
with the prophets, frequently denotes the principes 
politiae Judaieae. But the Author previously took 
the shaking of the earth in its primitive sense ; and 
when he now adds the heavens, we can imagine this 
shaking to be taken in no other than its primitive 
sense also. It is possible, at the same time, that he 
had some reminiscence in his meaning of the words 
of Christ : a/ dvvdfAHi ruv ou^avuv aaXiv&fjtfovratf 
Matth. xxiv. 29. Perhaps, also, the verb 'jroigTv might 
be considered as less appropriate when made to refer 
to the Jewish Constitution, than when employed in 
reference to the machina mundi. Another doubtful 
circumstance arises from the want of logical exactness 
in the proposition : *^ the changeable is made that 
the unchangeable may remain.-' Influenced by this 
circumstance^ Lamb. Bos conjectured 'jnmynf^mv, 
and Iken, in the treatise we have mentioned, recom- 
mended, for fi^hiiv^ the signification " to expect." We 
shall see, however, that this doubt is of little conse- 
quence when we come to suppose a greater concise- 
ness of expression, and conceive the notion of taking 
the place ofeiS included in that of remaining. When 
it is afterwards said, xiii. 1., ^ <ptKa.bik<pia /t^fiKgrw, there 
is included in the expression the notion that it exists. 
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The /isvm of the renewed machina mundi is spoken 
of also in Isa. Ixvi. 22.: hr^&irw ydi^ 6 ^h^vhg xanhg 
xaifi yii xa/vi), a iy^ croiu f/Lsves h(awio¥ f/G&oO, xrX.' and 
comp. also 2 Cor. iii. 7. 11., and in our £p. xiii. 14. 

Ver. 28. — The term 'jta^aXa/ifidvuv r^v fiae/Xsiav is 
borrowed from Dan- vii. 18., where it is said : cra^a- 
Xfl'^aff^s n)v ^ifiXiiav, ayioi it^itrrov, and, according to 
our Author's opinion, the expression implies a partici- 
pation in the royal dignity, the reigning with Christ, 
1 Peter ii. 9. Rev. i. 6.; v. 10. 2 Tim. iv. 21. 
This kingdom is substantially existing now, and will 
appear openly in the end, Col. iii. 4. The conjunc- 
tive l;^&»/<bev is the accredited reading. But, if we 
take ;^a^/y in the sense of grace {Gnade)y the indica- 
tive will appear to be more suitable.. We find it also 
in a number of Codd minusc, and in the Vulgate, 
which has been followed by Luther. On the other 
hand, if we take ;^ag/v, as Chrysostom does, in the 
signification of thanks, it will justify the use of the 
conjunctive. 

Ver. 29. — The author here shows himself a scribe 
who rightly divides the word (2 Tim. ii. 16.). and 
who, as it is said, Jude v. 23., saves some with fear. 
He has just shewn the greatness of the grace attained 
in Christ, and, again, he alarms his readers as he 
takes up the Old Testament declaration, Deut. iv. 
24. Th€^ expression, " God is a consuming ^re,' 
will be unwelcome at a time when even what Scrip- 
ture says of the h^ri rov 0eoS is deemed too hard by 
many. But does John express any thing less when 
setting light in the place of ^re, he says : ^^ God is a 
light, and in him is no darkness ?" 



• " For as the new heaven and the new earth which I make 
remain before me," &c. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

EXHORTATION TO CONST ANCT, E8rSCIAL.L.T IK THE 
PURE FAITH. CONCIiUSION. 

Yer. 1— -8. — Single Christian virtues. 

Ver. 1, 2, — A soand Christian faith is the founda- 
tioD of a sound Christian life. Hence, what a Paul 
writes of Christian faith ]s» at the same time, a dis- 
course of Christian life ; and we have seen, too, in 
that part of this Epistle which we have gone through, 
constant references to Christian life unveiling them- 
selves in the doctrines of faith. The roots of Chris- 
tian life have be6Ti planted in what is called the dog- 
matical part ; now a few branches are indicated which 
ought to be found on every healthy Christian tretr- 
Paul sometimes joins his paraeneses to the dogmatical 
part by a deductive ovv^ Rom. xii. 1. In accordance 
with this, all Christian efforts afler virtue must first of 
all be directed to ascertain that the foundation of the 
Christian faith and life be rightly laid, and then, in 
agreement with these, be bent to particular points. 
There are men who never commit a fault^« but their 
whole life is a fault. 

The object of the first exhortation is to render 
frequent among them that mark of Christian ddcX- 
(porng^ 1 Peter ii. 17.> by which the disciples of the 
Lord were known as his, John xiii. 35. Comp. 
Rom. xii. 10. 1 Thess. iv. 9. 1 Peter ii. I7. 2 Peter 
i. 7- With the glow of brotherly love which distin- 
guished the first period of Christianity, the 39th 
chapter of Tertullian's Apolog. discourses of the 9/Xa- 
dsXipia of the Christian church ; vide, the heathen 
have exclaimed, ut invicem se diligant, — In Rom. xii. 
13. 2 Pet. iv. 9. 1 Tim. iii. 2., we have exhortations, 
in like manner, to <ptXo^sv/a. Sir J. D. Michaelis 
reasonably leaves for our consideration, whether the 
agreeable arrangement of our Inns may not have ren- 
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dered the exercise of this virtue in a great degree su- 
perfluous, — the establishments for life assurance, 
and associations against injury by hail, diminished 
the necessity of trust in God ! — The motive for hos- 
pitality is selected with thoughtful simplicity from 
Gen. xviii. and xix. According to Matth. xxv. 44, 
45., they wfio receive the brethren entertain a still 
higher guest than the angels. 

Ver. 3. — ^The sympathy of the Christians with 
their captive brethren gave occasion for the mockery 
of Lucian. 'A; <ruv^difisvi is explained most simply, 
^< as if you actu shared in their imprisonment," — by 
virtue of such a sympathy with all the members of 
the whole spiritual body, as Paul expresses it, 1 Cor. 
xii. 26. 2 Cor. xu 29. This, however, gives rise to a 
difficulty, for we are obliged to take ug in a different 
acceptation here, and in the subsequent parallel pro- 
position, where it is causal. Hence, GBcumenius 
adopted a causal signification here also : « as ye are 
intimately connected with them." Others have ren. 
dered it : << as ye are fettered in the same ffufjLa" 
We are rather inclined, with Bohme, to think that tiie 
fellowship in captivity stands metaphorically for all 
the sufferings by which the church was oppressed, as, 
on the other side, Paul, 1 Thess. ii. 14., and Peter, 
1 Pet. V. 9. comfort the suffering Christians with the 
consolation that the communities every where suffer 
the same. But, ** to be bound," is certainly not a 
correct tropical expression to denote the xaxou;^g7(r^a/. 
The case must frequently occur of a writer putting in 
parallel propositions the same word with a difference 
of signification ; so, for instance, Paul, 1 Cor. vii. 31., 
has not given the ug in ug /a^ xara^ojfuvo/ quite the 
same force as the ui which occurs several times pre- 
viously ; that is, the preceding ojg denotes merely a 
likeness in the sentiment, whereas in u$ /m^ xara-xj^ui- 
fi€vo{ it denotes a likeness in the outward appearance 
— what is called the Caph veriiatis. — 'Ev (fdfiart tJm/^ 
as at 2 Cor. v. 6., is said of the earthly existence, ex- 
posed to every danger ; according to Beza it is equi- 

TOL. II. M 
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▼alent to en permmne; aocording to Calvin, ifufiM 
signifies the ecclesia. 

Ver. 4. — Do the words rlfjkio^ 6 ydfiog h 4not<ri, to 
which, as in ver. 5., ctfrw roust be supplied, contain a 
warning against lascivtousness, or against the Ascetic 
rejection of marriage then prevalent among the Jew- 
ish and Heathen sects, of which Paul speaks, 1 Tim. 
iy. 3,, and against which also, 1 Cor. vii. 1., the limi- 
tation of the recommendation of celibacy is clireeted ? 
The subsequent words of the verse appear to fevoor 
the former conception, which is Iblkmed by Beza, 
while Chrysostom and Theodoret ooMder the words 
as a rectification of some heretical views. They 
were, indeed, employed by the Tenerable Pftphnutios 
in the Council of Nice, for the justification of the 
marriage state. According to the marginal remarks 
on the New Testament by Luther, which were pub- 
lished by D. Paul Luther, and are to be found in the 
9th vol. of Walch's edition, Luther refers rtj^tog only 
to caution against lasciviousness. The Protestant 
polemics, on the other hand, have strenuously urged 
the iv fra€i as a proof that marriage is not unsuitable 
to any state^ and therefore not to that of a priest ; 
whereas Roman Catholic interpreters have either, in- 
stead of 8<ftr«, supplied an 1<sti tori/Mcgy in order to 
weaken the force of the proposition, or, they have 
taken Iv fra^i as neuter : *< in all points." Com p. 
Calov on the passage, and Gerhard's Loci, t. xiii. 
p. 156.—- In our opinion, the Author's pimary design 
was undoubtedly to warn against lewdness. The 
chief reason for this opinion lies in the xai tj xo/rtt 
afiiavfog. This predicate AfA/avrog designates, when 
applied to matrimonial relations, chastity : thus Wtsd. 
iii. 13. iv. 2* Comp. /Maivuv and fioXvvstv rfjv xo/njv of 
the doings of incontinence, in the passages quoted in 
Wetstein. Thus rifnog o ydfMg, being placed close by 
It, eannot well refer to any thing else, although cer- 
tainly it contains an indirect proof for the Divine in- 
stitution of marriage. This, indeed, is not by the 
Roman Catholic Church doubted in the general, but 
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only as regards the priestly state. Hence, to the 
Protestant conception of iv flrSw, which, moreover, 
Cajetan has given in all its strictness, Bellarmin re- 
plied, that h vatst could aot be taken in an uncondi- 
tional generality, otherwise it would include a justiii- 
catioD of incest. If the passage really contain a warn- 
ing against lasciviousness, the ky traet can refer only 
to persons. In a contrary case, it might be a neuter, 
as, for example, Col. i. 18., and as many would have 
it taken also in 1 Cor. xv. 28. Eph. i. 2B. Here, 
however, the contrast to the iv fikpt not being dis- 
tinctly indicated, we must abide fay the reference to 
persons. Besides, in considering the question, whether 
ihe dedaratioD be directed against a disregard of 
marriage, we must inquire if this tendency of the 
Ascetic spirit may be expected to have prevailed in 
Palestine. It is true that those against whom Paul 
contends in his Epistle to Timothy were Judaists ; 
still it is well known tliat the rejection of marriage 
never found much favour among the Jewish Ascetics. 
The Essenes, indeed, regarded celibacy as a higher 
step, but they permitted marriage among their mem- 
bers ; the Sampsasans (according to Credner only a 
— lower — order of the former) received it, the Cle- 
mentines do not reject it ; the Judaists in Corinth, 
against whom the Apostle, 1 Cor. vii. 40. (as has lately 
been supposed by Neander and Bittroth) urges his 
opinion, expressly insisted upon it, and there is no 
particular mention of the rejection of marriage by the 
heretical teachers at Colosse. — The exclusion of in- 
ordinate sensual lust from the kingdom of God, is de- 
clared with equal rigour in I Cor. vi. 9, 10. Eph. v. 5. 
Ver, 5. — The cause of covetousness lies in an insa- 
tiable mind ; hence in Paul the exhortation to be con- 
tented with little, 1 Tim. vi. 8., and his own asser- 
tion, that in the ^ra^dv he had always enough, Phil. iv. 
11.; hence, also, the forbidding by our Lord of 
anxious cares for the morrow, Matth. vi. 34., and in 
our Lord's prayer the petition only for the wants of 
the passing day, Matth. vi. 11. According to 1 Tim. 
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▼i. 10. the p\a^yu^ia is the root of all evil ; a decla- 
ration, however, which we must not take in the strict- 
est sense. We are preserved from the ft^^ifi^mv by the 
remembrance of the divioe assurance, that God never 
forsakes. Notice has been taken of this citation in 
the note at p. 48. We cannot well refer airog, which 
Bohme, however, holds to be allowable, back to h 0«oV, 
it no doubt denotes the subject ; God, who is ever 
present to the mind. Still we may not venture to 
affirm, what Kuinol asserts at Luke i. 17*» an<l repeats 
in his Comm. on our passage, that in Deut. xxxii. 39. 
and Psalm cii. 28. {<^n is the name of Jehovah.* 
We say precisely in the same way : " Nun^ Erwirds 
tcohl macheny in the Old Testament corap« Job 
xxiv. 23. Proverbs x. 24. 

Ver. 6. — The author's own thought^ clothed in the 
venerable language of Scripture, (Ps. cxviii. 6.) ; the 
words of the pious of ancient times become, through- 
out all ages, true again in the mouths of believers. 

Ver. 7. — The reader is here reminded of the former 
rulers of the community, already departed; and, 
hence, we have a proof, although not a strong one, 
that the community had existed for some time. In 
our Epistle only there occurs, instead of the usual 
J^/tfxoflTo/ and cr^gtf/Surg^o/, and that too thrice (namely 
here, and at ver. 17 and 24.), the name Tjyovfi^sm for 
those who presided over the community. In this 
Schulz believed he had discovered a proof, that the 
community of the receivers of the Kpistie had a form 
of church government different from that which gene- 
rally prevailed in the Christian church. But the 
expression rather denotes leaders of the community 
in general^ (Acts XV. 22.); as ^^o7ffrdfievoi, I Thes8. 

■ Carpaov proceeds farthest in the ahuse of that view of 
• K^n and of «vr«f, which was first promulgated by Beuchlin, 
when he translates it not only here, but also « avreg in ver. 8. 
with the article — God, Michaelis thinks that, from the «< rv9 
ttvrSfj Acts xix. 38., Dr. Carpzov might just as well have 
proved thatavrtf; in Greek signifies a goldsmt\. 
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V. 12., and mtfimg, Eph. iv. 11., are also similar ge- 
neral expressions. We find the same term in Cle- 
ment of Rome, Ad Corinth, c. 1. and 37». and '" the 
Martyr. S. Ignat, § 4. Chrysostom also explains the 
expression of the tmtntSroty although so early as his 
time fiymfftivoi had become the name of the Abbots, 
It was the daty generally of the mlers of the com- 
munity to be exemplars, 1 Peter v. 3. 1 Tim. iv. 
12- Titus li. 7m and Paul represents himself as such 
to his readers, Phil. iii. 17. More especially it is the 
termination of the earthly' course of those rulers which 
is intended to stir up the community to remain fitith- 
ful, fAsx^s rov rs\ovi ; as dva^r^^ri% however, denotes 
the course of life, we must conceive life is also to be 
included in it. 'ExSoLStg, like t^odog elsewhere, is 
used to denote the end of life.* It is not here dis- 
tinctly said, that this must be regarded as a violent 
death by martyrdom, yet sucb a meaning is not im- 
probable ; at any rate, no certain proof of the con- 
trary can be drawn from xii. 4. The &va imparts 
^eat force to the &vadsot^sTv^ in so much that Cicero, 
in his Epistles, sometimes employs the Greek ava* 
isdoritFt;, as he was unable to give its full significance 
in one Latin word. And Stephanus remarks in bis 
TAesauruSf that it means not merely contemphr, but 
aitente conlemplor. 

Ven 8. — This declaration, so much discussed in the 
pulpit, has been considered minutely in its connection 
only by a very small number of interpreters. Rosen- 
miiller, indeed, has passed over the whole dictum. 
The majority have contented themselves with point- 

* In EusebtuB, also, tiitt. Eccl. 5. I., I{«)«r oocurs, applied 
Co the death of martyrs. Heinichen has taken V^cs ia that 
difficult passage in the sense of eventus, pranUum, and is in- 
dined to assign this signification to tm^it, also, in the passage 
before us. In Eusebius, however, there is no necessity what- 
ever for departing from the usual acceptation, and, in the pas- 
sage under consideration, the signification pramium would 
even be unsuitable, since the reward of true faith is not visible 
here below. 
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ing out the cofinection in which the words are found 
with those that succeed them ; as Christ himself is 
unchangeable, so is also his doctrine, from which ye 
may not depart. In the ancient church, as well as 
with the older dogmatists of our own church, the de- 
claration was considered a dictum probans for the 
eternal divinity of the Son. Among others see the 
evidence whi<^ Speuer, after the example of CaloVa 
dissertation, De filii praexisteniia, c. 37'> g^^es of 
the eternal Godhead of Christ, p. 200. In opposition 
to this, Arminians and Socinians, as well as more 
recent interpreters, have applied the absurd meto- 
nymy, that Christus = doelrina Christiana^ or, 
like Crell, because ;^^^( is used, and not at oJum^ 
prove from that circumstance, that Christ and his 
doctrine together had appeared but a short time 
before. We imagine we must, of necessity, seek 
for a connection of the thought with the preced- 
ing context. It appears to us improbable, that 
the author inserted these words merely for the sake 
of the succeeding exhortation. The transition i!>, — a 
circumstance already remarked by Grecian interpre- 
ters, — in our opinion this : the Christ, on whom those 
departed witnesses believed, and for whom they died, 
is still ours also. On account of this reference, the 
^&ii may have been placed before. But, as the im- 
mutability of the person carries with it the immu- 
tability of the doctrine, the declaration naturally leads 
us to ver. 9. We must, in the mean time, direct 
our attention to the/orm of it. *' To day" is employed, 
as in all languages, in the wider sense, to denote 
the present time, Heb. iii. Id. 2 Cor. iii. 15., and 
the formula f^xi' *'?^ 6rifit^ov=^fjAy^i rou ^eu^o, M atth. 
xi. 23. ; xxviii. 15., so " yesterday,* contrasted with 
" to-day," may be employed to designate the past, 
thus Exod. V. 14. Job. viii. 9. Bat the question is, 
whether y(fiii denotes the far remote and long past of 
the existence of the Logos in the cetemitas a parte 
"nte, or whether it must be understood of the lately 
' time. The former explanation is far from being 
lissible ; yet, in our opinion, both the context 
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and the collocation of the word^s seem to indicate that 
the author especially connected the other notion 
with that word. If the verse must, be connected 
with what precedes, then ;^tfs; must refer to the period 
when these departed teachers lived. We miglit, in- 
deed, obtain the same conaection by assuming that 
the formula p^Os^ xa.1 ff^/tis^ov xai tig raig aluvag ex- 
presses the same thing as the formula, Rev. i. 8. : 
fiDv xai 6 i}v xai 6 i^ofisvog. This latter formula ex- 
presses directly the import of the name of Jehovah, 
the notion of absolute Being^ which lies in. the name 

7V\iV being given to the three dimensions of time. 

But, again, as absolute Being is also unchange- 
able, the notion of the unchangeable being of God 
has been linked together with this denomination of 
Him, as we see fi*om Mai. iii. 6. (Hos. xii. 6.). Fol- 
lowing in this track we might arrive at a proof of the 
predicate of immortality being contained in this for- 
mula. In a deduction of this kind, however, there 
are various portions of it which appear very preca- 
rious. What appears meet strongly opposed to such 
is the separation of the xai %lg r<Atg atmag from the 
two first members. It is very clear, tliat the author's 
primary intention was to write only x^^ *^^ o^fi^^w : 
if this be so, he then referred ')(fi%g only to the time 
lately past, as we find a recently elapsed past denoted 

by the word ^'tOrt* in Exod. v. 14. Job viii. 9. 

Finding himself moved, however, to add the xai tig 
Toug aauivag^he no doubt gave, in a supplementary way, 
a more extensive reference to the yi^tg,^ 

Ver. 9— !!.< — Remain faithful to the eternally immu^ 
table truths even under ignominy and dishonour I 

Ver. 9.' — From the immutability of the object of 
the doctrine results the immutability of the doctrine 

* See Macknight, &c, and the writers on the eternity of the 
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itself. The evidences m favour of 'ira^a<pe^iir0s as the 
correct reading, are so preponderant, tiiat we mu&t re- 
gard it as estal^lkbed (Jude ver. 12.). It is possible 
that ir^^i(^^ich was introduced into this passage from 
£ph. iv. 14.; still crg^/ and cra^a are so frequently 
interchanged in the maDuscripts, that in Jude ver. 
12., some of them have irt^ig>s^^fityoi. The lead- 
ing object in the mind of the author bad been to re- 
commend constancy in the faith, which springs from 
that foundation of all Christian privileges, grace 
{'2 Cor. xii, 9.); and, indeed, as the article is not used 
with X''^'^'y ^^ might be induced to consider this nol 
so much the objective grace displayed in redemption 
(Rom. V. 2.) as the sobjective inward operation of 
God. The Author, when he comes to declare this 
thought, is led to add a contrast to it : The beggarly 
means of grace by wbich individuals in the commu- 
nity endeavoured to silence their conscience (Heb. 
ix. 10.). SufRcient attention has never yet been be- 
stowed upon the inquiry : Whether this reproach be 
directed against Ascetics in meats, or against such 
Jews as still eagerly cling to the ritual law. Had 
we found ourselves entitled, at ver. 4., to adopt an 
opposition to false teachers of the former kind, we 
should here, without hesitation, have to suppose the 
same opponents. But, even if ver. 4. be not decided 
ugainst Ascetics, the declaration before us* might be 
so; for, while, a»we have seen, the Judaists were 
not easily brought to reject marriage, yet an ascetic 
selection of meats was very frequent among various 
classes of them. The Clementines particularly re- 
commend the aura^xg/a, because through the enjoy- 
ments of sense demons enter into men; the eating of 
flesh appeared to them something 'ra^ot <pv(FiVj and 
they commanded the strictest fasts. The Essenes 
limited themselves to bread, Vegetables, and fruit, 
merely seasoned with salt and hyssop, &c. We do 
not, in truth, hesitate to affirm, that our Author had 
in view, not the Jews who were anxious respecting 
^e Levitical law, but the ascetic rejection of meats» 
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and we do so for these three reasons. 1. Because 
the observaoce of the Levitical law respecting meats 
may have gone hand in hand with Christian faith» 
among a great number of the Jews in Palestine, 
without any opposition on the part of Jud»o- Christian 
Apostles. 2. Because the observance of the Leviti- 
cal law of meab was probably in less regard as a 
means of grace ; while it is indubitable that the as- 
cetic abstinence from meats was considered to be 
such a means. 3. Because the Author, if he had only 
the usual Judaizers in view, would surely not have 
employed, in reference to them, such words as, <ro/x/Xa/ 
xai ^ivat dtda^ai — a phrase which, on the other hand, 
appears exactly to characterise the multiplied and 
strange theoretical and practical prescriptions of the 
Jewish Ascetics and Theosophers.* We must con- 
fess, however, that the weight of these reasons is 
somewhat diminished by the words h J; xrX. The 
position of the preterite in the verh.jiruy and in the 
parl,^ cannot be very appropriately explained unless 
we suppose a retrospective allusion to the time of the 
v^.tto;, of which chap. vii. 18. had said, that it had 
been &mfikrii. Moreover, as u^iXtTff&at ought to be 
construed, not with iv, but, with ex or d^o, we ought 
certainly to connect h oJg, not with upXrjOfiffav, but 
with wiPtwar^ffavrsf^ and suppose that o6x upiXt^^ffat 
has been placed before merely for the sake of empha- 
sis. We must there, however, regard the h, in this 
passage, as denoting the rule just as little as it does 
in the passages quoted by Wahl (Rom. vi. 4. Eph, 
if. 2. Col. iii. 7.), for it rather designates the element 
in which one leads his life. In order to shew that 
the use of vt^tTanTify in this sense, is not a Hebraism, 
Georgi has adduced examples from the classics in 

* The opinion that Theosopho- Ascetic principles were spread 
among many of the Ebionites is more and more gaining 
ground in onr age, although the proof which Credner has en. 
deavoured to adduce for an amalgamation of these with the 
Kssenes is not tenable, since it must always be remembered 
that the latter formed not merely a teei, but aix order^ 
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which moivsff&ou stands for the maDner of life. This, 
however, proves nothing, for the use of 'jn§Mr»rs7v, 
which, in this sense^ obviously corresponds to the 

Hebrew "^VHrin. 

Ver, 10. — The Asyndeton here gives a greater 
emphasis to the thought. The reference to what 
precedes is thus: if ye would, indeed, bold by ^^u^jnotroy 
then ye have surely and far more excellent in Christi- 
anity. Setting out from this thought, the Author is 
led on by a chain of symbolical interpretations to a 
series of new thoughts as far as ver. 15. He displays 
a fertile fancy^ teeming with the riches of an opulent 
mind, such as we find in Paul, when, turning the 
same image, on various sides, like a diamond, to 
our view, he brings out from it a succession of new 
and sparkling thoughts. To us the Sd chap, of 
2 Cor. has always appeared remarkable in this respect* 
In our modern and common-sense age, we have lost 
the taste for richness of symbolical writing, and that 
capacity for it which we see displayed in the intelleo* 
tiial productions, as well as in the cathedrals of the 
middle ages. The thought contained in the image, 
that Christians have a higher altar, leads, first of aU, 
to the idea that Jesus, as the great sacrifice of atone- 
menty is the true /S^^^eta of the faithful. Having men- 
tioned the sufferings of Jesus as taking place outside 
the city, the author is led farther to the idea, that we 
should be companions of these sufierings ; and, having 
said in the preceding context that our true city is in 
heaven, this image again brings in the new idea, that 
we are not, if circumstances should demand such a 
course of action, to shun the abandonment of the 
whole earthly city for the sake of Jesus ; that is, 
we should follow him even through martyrdom. 
And, as the Redeemer is represented at the same 
time as the true sacrifice, we have, in ver. 15. this ad- 
ditional thought^ viz. by virtue of that one sacrifice of 
Christ all our sacrifices are of a spiritual kind, and, 
indeed, no longer sin-offerings and expiatory sacrifices, 
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but simply sacrifices of praise ; am), again, that these 
sacrifices of praise are presented not merely in words 
buralso in good works. Thus this full and brilliant 
chain of thoughts extend from ver. 10. to ver. 16. 

O/ Tfj ffxfivfi Xar^ivovni are, as at viii. 5., the priests. 
'Ex, roD ^vifiatfrrioiou denotes the place whence the meat 
is taken. But, what is the Christian duinatfr^^/ov ? 
There is a view of the passage particularly patronised 
by the Roman Catholic dogmatists^ and lately defend- 
ed by Bohme, which merits an attentive consideration. 
The object of the former is to prove from it the pro- 
priety of the sacrifice of the mass ; and, according to 
this view, it is the r^dm^a xu^/ou, 1 Cor. x. 21., the 
table of the Lord's supper. So early as the time of 
Ignatius, TertuUian, &c., the r^m^a bore the name 
of allar, and as, generally, the Christian rites were 
formed after the model of the arrangements of the 
temple, so the place occupied by the Christian table» 
or altar, indicated its Old Testament pattern. In ver. 
11. 12. the Redeemer hinoself is designated as the 
Christian victim. The first Christians agreed that He 
and the power of His atonement were dispensed at 
the Holy Table, although even among them the view 
as to the how was variously modified. Accordingly^ 
I scarcely know what can be urged against this coih 
ception of the ^utf/atfr^^/oi^, if it be not, perha^ 
the following, that the idea of a particular r^ct- 
ff-s^a for partaking of the holy supper was unknown 
at the time in which this Epistle was written. For 
T^d'Tit^a xu^iou, in the passage, 1 Cor. x. 21., does not 
designate a table especially set apart, and like an altar, 
but rather in contrast to the vor^^/oy, the eating itself, . 
the meal. If this consideration appear of sufficient 
force to overthrow the notion we have stated, there 
need be no inquiry respecting the exact counterpart 
of the ^vtfa^fjPtov in the Christian Church. The case 
will stand the sftme in respect of it as of the Ka$a^tir/Ug 
rm svou^aviuv^ ix. 23. 

Ver. 11, 12. — Theodoret, at yer, 11.^ perceives, in 
thb passage, an allusion to the red heifer, but, impro- 
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perly, for the blood of the heifer, as may be seen at 
Numbers xix. 5., was not carried into the sanctu^y. 
but was burned along with the victim. The author 
has in view rather the general sacrifice of atonement, 
on the day of atonement. Lev. xvi. ]5, 27. The sin- 
offerings are classed as ni31!f*nn DIltDn and 
nO^Jdilf according to the Rabbinical terminology, 
the outward^ t. «• those of which the blood was 
sprinkled on the outward altar, and the inward, of 
which latter the priests might not eat, comp. Lev. x. 
16. 

Ver. 13, 14. — At roiwv Casaabon raises his voice : 
nusquam alibi tnemini legere hanc pariictilam ita 
positam^ ui enuniiationem inehoaref, ait hie Beza : 
BGO vera memini — and then cites a number of pas- 
sages from writers subsequent to the birth of Christ, 
comp. Lobeck on Phryn. p. 342. The Pres. p^ctre; 
is employed, as the beginning is to be made by the 
carrying. The onidntfih^ X^ttfrou consisting particu- 
larly in the ^xardaXoy rov arau^ov (1 Cor. i. 23.) comp. 
X. 33. xi. 26. Although the participation in the re- 
proach of Christ has^ to speak more properly, just as 
little of a wider extent as the axoXou^s/ fiot, John xxi. 
19. and Matth. xvi. 24., yet the author requires a 
readiness to take a full share in the reproach of Christ, 
in pointing out that our abode in the earthly city is 
only a transitory one, xi. 13. 'Ejr/^ijrg/v to seek after 
(au&uchen). 

Ver. 15 — 19. — Various kinds (f admonitions. 

Ver. 15, 16, — A new transition to more general 
admonitions. Christ, after having reconciled us to 
God, is the mediator of our prayers, for, through Him 
they become acceptable. So Paul prays dik 'Iijtfoi/ 
X^/tfroD, Rom. i. 8. vii. 25., comp. i Peter ii. 5. The 
same thought is expressed in another form in John 
xiv. 13, 14. Through that oue offering our sacri- 
ficial service is henceforward a spiritual service, Rom. 
xii. 1. 1 Peter ii. 5. Rev. v. 8. This thought re- 
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cals to the author the Old Testament passage, Hosea 
xiv. 3., which, in like manner, speaks of spiritual sa- 
crifices. He quotes according to the LXX., who, 
following another reading of the Hebrew text, read 
ng instead of D^*^S. The sense, however, remains 

the same, for the Jirst is to be considered as an offer' 
ing. But this declaration, making mention only of 
the sacrifices by speech, does not exhaust the author's 
thought. Hence the addition of ver. 16. In the 
Totavra/i there is a contrast to the ritual sacrifices. 
Koimvia is translated by Schulz according to its classi- 
cal signification, <* to share with others " (Antheil 
nehmen an Andern), Paul constantly uses the word 
for sXifijtioffvvri^ as Theophylact has remarked at Rom. 
XV. 26. As the usage of words in our Epistle coincides 
in other places with that of Paul, we shall adopt the 
safest view, by supposing such an argument here. 
That the two words were then s^'nonymous ought not 
to surprise us, for we have a similar case in m^HisQoLi 
and I'jrsUe/Vyyer, 17. This is found also in the best 
authors ; thus Demosthenes very frequently, when 
using verba perpendendiy puts two synonymes to- 
gether; Xoyi^sffQai xai ^iUPiTv, Ssw^g/v xa/ (fxoTsTv, 

Ver. 17. — Paul demands, 1 Thess. v. 12. 13., reve- 
rence towards the teachers of the Church, and that, 
too, on account of the office with which they are en- 
trusted. Now this office is not only heavy, but 
heavily responsible^ for they are to be examples to the 
church, and ready to give an account to the Chief 
Shepherd, as it is expressed in 1 Peter v. 4. ||,The 
earnestness of this language made once so deep an 
impression on Chrysostom, that he was unable to re- 
gain his peace of mind, De Sacerd. vi. ]. he says: 
6 ^6^og ravTfjg rrje diruXra (fuve^ug xaraifsis/ /j,ou r^v 
^vx'nv. An exalted pattern for a servant of the 
Church, of earnest self-examination we find in Paul, 
1 Cor. iv. 3, 4., who, although able to penetrate his 
own character, in a way of which few others are 
capable, and unconscious of any thing wrong in him- 
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vi. 10. the pXa^yv§ta is tlie root of all evil; a decla- 
ration, however, which we must not take in the strict- 
est sense. We are preserved from the fit^tfLmv by the 
remembrance of the divine assnrance, that God never 
forsakes. Notice has been taken of this citation in 
the note at p. 48. We cannot well refer auroc, which 
Bohme, however, holds to be allowable, back to o ©wf, 
it no doubt denotes the subject ; God, who is ever 
present to the mind. StiU we may not venture to 
affirm, what Kuinol asserts at Luke i. 17«» and repeats 
in his Comm. on our passage, that in Deut. xxxii. 39. 
and Psalm cii. 28. {Ijin is the name of Jehovah." 
We say precisely in the same way : " Nun^ Erwirds 
wohl machen;** in the Old Testament comp^ Job 
xxiv. 23. Proverbs x. 24. 

Ver. 6. — The author's own thought, clothed in the 
venerable language of Scripture, (Ps. cxviii. 6.) ; the 
words of the pious of ancient times become, through- 
out all ages, true again in the mouths of believers. 

Ver. 7. — The reader is here reminded of the former 
rulers of the community, already departed; and, 
hence, we have a proof, although not a strong one, 
that the community had existed for some time. In 
our Epistle only there occurs, instead of the usual 
smsKMFoi and w^gajSun^o/, and that too thrice (namely 
here, and at ver. 17 and 24.), the name fiyovfimt for 
those who presided over the community. In this 
Schulz believed he had discovered a proof, that the 
community of the receivers of the Epistle had a form 
of church government different from that which gene- 
rally prevailed in the Christian church. But the 
expression rather denotes leaders of the community 
in general, (Acts XV. 22.); as ^^o'icrdfimi, 1 Thess. 

■ Carpaov proceeds farthest in the abuse of that view of 
• Kill and of «vr«f, which was first promulgated by Beuchlin, 
when he translates it not only here, but also i avrct in ver. 8. 
with the article — God. Michaelis thinks that, from the cl rvw 
avrS, Acts xix. 38., Dr. Carpzov might just as well have 
proved that«^r«; in Greek signifies a goldsmth. 
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V. 12., and mtfimg, Eph. iv. 11., are also similar ge- 
neral expressions. We find the same term in Cle- 
ment of Rome, Ad Corinth, c. 1. and 37m and in the 
Martyr, S. Ignat. § 4. Chrysostom also explains the 
expression of the im(rx6miy although so early as bis 
time fiyovfttvot had become tbe name of the Abbots. 
It was the daty generally of the rulers of the com- 
munity to be exemplars^ 1 Peter v. 3. 1 Tim. iv. 
12. Titus ii. 7m and Paul represents himself as such 
to his readers, Phil. iii. 17. More especially it is the 
termination of the earthly' course of those rulers which 
is intended to stir up the community to remain faith, 
ful, fjksx^i rou riXovQ ; as ava(fr^o<pfi, however, denotes 
the course of life, we must conceive life is also to be 
included in it. *Ex3a<y/?, like l^o^og elsewhere, is 
used to denote the end of life.* It is not here dis- 
tinctly said, that this must be regarded as a violent 
death by martyrdom, yet such a meaning is not im- 
probable ; at any rate, no certain proof of the con- 
trary can be drawn from xii. 4. The &va imparts 
great force to the Avahu^iTv^ in so much that Cicero, 
in his Epistles, sometimes employs the Greek ava- 
SsQjorifftg, as he was unable to give its full significance 
in one Latin word. And Stephanus remarks in his 
Thesaurus^ that it means not merely eontemphr, but 
aitente contemplor, 

Ver« 8. — This declaration, so much discussed in the 
pulpit, has been considered minutely in its connection 
only by a very small number of interpreters. Rosen- 
miiller, indeed, has passed over the whole dictum. 
The majority have contented themselves with point- 



* In Eusebius, also, tiist, Eccl 5. I., I|4«r ocean, applied 
to the death of martyrs. Heinichen has taken l|«^«; in that 
difficult passage in tne sense of eventus, pramiunit and is in- 
clined to assign this signification to tm^tf, also, in the passage 
before us. In Eusebius, however, there is no necessity what- 
ever for departing from the usual acceptation, and, in the pas- 
sage under consideration, the signification pramium would 
even be unsuitable, since the reward of true faith is not visible 
here below. 
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ing out the connection in which the words are found 
with those that succeed them ; as Christ himselF is 
unchangeable, so is also his doctrine, from which ye 
may not depart In the ancient church, as well as 
with the older dogmatists of our own church, the de- 
claration was considered a dictum probatis for the 
eternal divinity of the Son. Among others see the 
evidence whidi Speuer, after the example of CaloVs 
dissertatfotn^ De fiUi pr€eexistentia, c. 37*, gives of 
the eternal Godhead of Christ, p. 200. In opposition 
to this, Arminians and Socinians, as well as more 
recent interpretrrs, have applied the absurd meto* 
nymy, that Chrislus = doctrina Christiana^ or, 
like Crell, because yfik^ ^ n&eA, and not wr osSjvc^ 
prove from that circumstance, that Christ and his 
doctrine together had appeared but a short time 
before. We imagine we must, of necessity, seek 
for a connection of the thought with the preced- 
ing context. It appears to us improbable, that 
the author inserted these words merely for the sake 
of the succeeding exhortation. The transition \?y — a 
circumstance already remarked by Grecian interpre- 
ters, — in our opinion this : the Christ, on whom those 
departed witnesses believed, and for whom they died, 
is still ours also. On account of this reference, the 
X^h may have been placed before. But, as the im- 
mutability of the person carries with it the immu- 
tability of the doctrine, the declaration naturally leads 
us to ver. 9. We must, in the mean time, direct 
our attention to the form of it. «* To day" is employed, 
as in all languages, in the wider sense, to denote 
the present time, Heb. iii. 13. 2 Cor. iii. 15., and 
the formula ^^8%^/ rijg <frifi€^ov=fis^i rov dsv^o, Matth. 
xi. 23. ; xxviii. 15., so " yesterday,** contrasted with 
^' to-day," may be employed to designate the past, 
thus Exod. V. 14. Job. viii. 9. But the question is, 
whether x^sc denotes the far remote and long past of 
the existence of the Logos in the cetemitas a parte 
ante, or whether it must be understood of the lately 
past time. The former explanation is far from being 
inadmissible ; yet, in our opinion, both the context 
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and the collocation of the words seem to indicate that 
the author especially connected the other notion 
with that word. If the verse must, be connected 
with what precedes, then x^i^ must refer to the period 
when these departed teachers lived. We might, in- 
deed, obtain the same connection by assuming that 
the formula %0s^ xal (S^fis^ov xai dg ro^^ aiuvag ex- 
presses the same thing as the formula, Rev. i. 8. : 
o Mv xa/ i}v xai 6 l^ofiivog. This latter formula ex- 
presses directly the import of the name of Jehovah, 
the notion of absolute Being^ which lies in. the name 

TV\\V being given to the three dimensions of time. 

But, again, as absiolute Bewg is also uncbange- 
<ible, the notion of the unchangeable being of God 
has been linked together with this denomination of 
Him, as we see from Mai. iii. 6. (Hos. xii. 6.). Fol* 
lowing in this track we might arrive at a proof of the 
predicate of immortality being contained in this for- 
mula. In a deduction of this kind, however, there 
are various portions of it which appear very preca- 
rious. What appears most strongly opposed to such 
is the separation of the xa/ g/; roijg atmag from the 
two first members. It is very clear, tliat the author's 
primary intention was to write only x^^^ ^^^ G^fi^^w : 
if this be so, he then referred y^^g only to the time 
lately past, as we find a recently elapsf^d past denoted 

by the word 7llDJ'!» >« Exod. v. 14. Job viii. 9. 

Finding himself moved, however, to add the xct/ itg 
rodg ouuvag^ he no doubt gave, in a supplementary way, 
a more extensive reference to the %^f ^.^ 

Ver. 9-^11 . — Remain faithftd to the eternally immu^ 
table truths even under ignominy and dishonour f 

Ver. 9.^ — From the immutability of the object of 
the doctrine results the immutability of the doctrine 

» See Macknight, &c., and the wiiters on the eternity of the 
aan.^rr. 
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itself. Tbe evidences id favour of ^a^ap^Pttr^ as the 
correct reading, are so preponderant, ihat we mubt re- 
gard it as estaWwhed (Jude ver. 12.). It is possible 
that 'ra^s^i^tah was introduced into this passage from 
£ph. iy. 14. ; stiil m^i and ^a^a are so frequently 
interchanged io the manuscripts, that in Jude ver. 
1^., some of them have ^n^ipt^ipLBteh Tbe lead- 
ing object in tbe mind of the anthor bad been to re- 
commend constancy in the faith, which springs front 
that foundation of all Christian privileges, grace 
('2 Cor. xiie 9.) ; and, indeed, as the article is not used 
with ;^<%f/ri, we might be induced to consider this not 
so much the objective grace displayed in redemption 
(Rom. V. 2.) as the subjective inward operation of 
God. Tbe Author, when he comes to declare this 
thought, is kd to add a contrast to it: The beggarly 
means of grace by which individuals in the commu- 
nity endeavoured to silence their conscience (Heb. 
ix. 10.). Sufficient attention has never yet been be- 
stowed upon the inquiry : Whether this reproach be 
directed against Ascetics in meats, or against such 
Jews as still eagerly cling to tbe ritual law. Had 
we found ourselves entitled, at ver. 4., to adopt an 
opposition to false teachers of the former kind, we 
should here, without hesitation, have to suppose the 
same opiponents. But, even if ver. 4. be not decided 
Hgainst Ascetics, the declaration before u» might be 
so ; for, while, a» we have seen^ the Judaists were 
not easily brought to reject marriage, yet an ascetic 
selection of meats was very frequent among various 
classes of them. The Clementines particularly re- 
commend tbe avrd^xita, because through the enjoy- 
ments of sense demons enter into men; the eating of 
flesh appeared to them something 'jra^et (p\i(nv, and 
they commanded the strictest fasts. The Essenes 
limited themselves to bread, Vegetables, and fruit, 
merely seasoned with salt and hyssop, &c. We do 
not, in truth, hesitate to affirm, that our Author had 
lu view, not the Jews who were anxious respecting 
the Levitical law, but the ascetic rejection of meats> 
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and we do so for these three reasons. 1. Because 
the observance of the Leviticai law respecting meats 
may have gone hand in hand with Christian faith, 
among a great number of the Jews in Palestine, 
without any opposition on the part of Judaeo-Christian 
Apostles. 2. Because the observance of the Leviti- 
cai law of meals was probably in less regard as a 
means of grace ; while it is indubitable that the as- 
cetic abstinence from meats was considered to be 
such a means. 3. Because the Author, if he had only 
the usual Judaizers in view, would surely not have 
employed, in reference to them, such words as, fl*o/x/Xa/ 
xai ^svat biba')(ai — a phrase which, on the other hand, 
appears exactly to characterise the multiplied and 
strange theoretical and practical prescriptions of the 
Jewish Ascetics and Theosophers.^ We must con- 
fess, however, that the weight of these reasons is 
somewhat diminished by the words hv oT; xrX. The 
position of the preterite in the verh,Jin^ and in the 
part,^ cannot be very appropriately explained unless 
we suppose a retrospective allusion to the time of the 
vofitti^ of which chap. yii. 18. had said, that it had 
been avoi^sX^;. Moreover, as upsXsTs&at ought to be 
construed, not with iv, but, with ex, or a^o, we ought 
certainly to connect Jy oJg, not with upXri^fiffav, but 
with 'JTiPi^ar^aavrsg, and suppose that cwt w^gX^tftti 
has been placed before merely for the sake of empha- 
sis. We must there, however, regard the fy, in this 
passage, as denoting the rule just as little as it does 
in the passages quoted by Wahl (Rom. vt. 4. Eph. 
ii. 2. Col. iii. 7.), for it rather designates the element 
in which one leads his life. In order to shew that 
the use of irtpTranhy in this sense, is not a Hebraism, 
Georgi has adduced examples from the classics in 

* The opinion that Theosopho-Ascetic principles were spread 
among many of the Ebionites is more and more gaining 
ground in onr age, although the proof which Credner has en. 
deavoured to adduce for an amalgamation of these with the 
Essenes is not tenable, since it must always be remembered 
that the latter formed not merely a aeot^ but an order^ 
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which wo^iOsff^ai stands for the maDoer of life. This, 
however, proves nothing, for the use of irsfnenre^, 
which, in this sense^ obviously corresponds to the 

Hebrew "^VHrin. 

Ver, 10. — The Asyndeton here gives a greatec 
emphasis to the thought. The reference to what 
precedes is thus: if ye would, indeed, hold by ^fu^fAaTOy 
then ye have surely and far more excellent^ in Christi- 
anity. Setting out from this thought, the Author is 
led on by a chain of symbolical interpretations to a 
series of new thoughts as far as ver. 15. He displays 
a fertile fancy^ teeming with the riches of an opulent 
mind, such as we find in Paul, when, turning the 
same image, on various sides, like a diamond, to 
our view, he brings out from it a succession of new 
and sparkling thoughts. To us the 3d chap, of 
2 Cor. has always appeared remarkable in this respect* 
In our modern and common-sense age, we have lost 
the taste for richness of symbolical writing, and that 
capacity for it which we see displayed in the intellec- 
tual productions, as well as in the cathedrals of the 
middle ages. The thought contained in the image, 
that Christians have a higher altar, leads, first of all, 
to the idea that Jesus, as the great sacrifice of atoae- 
menty is the true P^^fAa of the faithful. Having men* 
tioned the sufferings of Jesus as taking place outside 
the city, the author is led farther to the idea, that we 
should be companions of these sufferings ; and, having 
said in the preceding context that our true city is in 
heaven, this image again brings in the new idea, that 
we are not, if circumstances should demand such a 
course of action, to shun the abandonment of the 
whole earthly city for the sake of Jesus ; that is, 
we should follow him even through martyrdom. 
And, as the Redeemer is represented at the same 
time as the true sacrifice, we have, in ver. 15. Mt> ad- 
ditional thought^ viz. by virtue of that one sacrifice of 
Christ all our sacrifices are of a spiritual kind, and, 
indeed, no longer sin.offerings and expiatory sacrifices, 
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but simply sacrifices of praise ; and, again, that these 
sacrifices of praise are presented not merely in words 
bur also in good works. Thus this full and brilliant 
chain of thoughts extend from ver. 10. to ver. 16. 

O/ rfj ffxfivfi Xar^ivovni are, as at viii. 5., the priests^ 
'Ex rou ^utfiatfrripUu denotes the place whence the meat 
is taken. But, what is the Chrintian Sutf/atfr^^/ov ? 
There is a view of the passage particularly patronised 
by the Roman Catholic dogmatists, and lately defend* 
ed by Bohme, which merits an attentive consideration. 
The object of the former is to prove from it the pro- 
priety of the sacrifice of the mass ; and, according to 
this view, it is the r^dm^a xu^/ou, 1 Cor. x. 21., the 
table of the Lord's supper. So early as the time of 
Ignatius, TertuUian, &c., the r^dm^a bore the name 
of allar, and as, generally, the Christian rites were 
formed after the model of the arrangements of the 
temple, so the place occupied by the Christian table, 
or altar, indicated its Old Testament pattern. In ver. 
11. 12. the Redeemer hinoself is designated as the 
Christian victim. The first Christians agreed that He 
and the power of His atonement were dispensed at 
the Holy Table, although even among them the vleir 
as to the how was variously modified. Accordingly^ 
I scarcely know what can be urged against this coih 
ception of the ^MT/a^n^^/ov, if it be not, perhapa, 
the following, that the idea of a particular r^ct- 
ff-s^a for partaking of the holy supper was unknown 
at the time in which this Epistle was written. For 
r^a^g^a xu^/ou, in the passage, 1 Cor. x. 21., does not 
designate a table especially set apart, and like an altar, 
but rather in contrast to the o-or^^/ov, the eating itself, . 
the meal. If this consideration appear of sufficient 
force to overthrow the notion we have stated, there 
need be no inquiry respecting the exact counterpart 
of the ^vaaarfiPtov in the Christian Church. The case 
will stand the sftme in respect of it as of the xakL^igfihg 
rm svou^avmv^ ix. 23. 

Ver. 11, 12. — Theodoret^ at yer. 11., perceives, in 
this passage, an allusion to the red heifer, but, impro* 
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perly, for the blood of the heifer, as may be seen at 
Numbers xix. 5., was not carried into the sanctu^y, 
but was burned along with the victim. The author 
has in view rather the general sacrifice of atonement, 
on the day of atonement. Lev. xvi. ]5, 27. The sin- 
offerings are classed as ni31!f*nn nUtDH and 
nZ30dn» according to the Rabbinical terminology, 
the outward^ t. «• those of which the blood was 
sprinkled on the outward altar, and the inward^ of 
which latter the priests might not eat, comp. Lev. x. 
16. 

Ver. 13, 14. — At rotruv Casaabon raises his voice : 
nusquam alibi memini legere hanc pariicvlam ita 
positam^ ui enuniiaiionem inehoaref^ ait hie Beza : 
BGO vera memini — and then cites a number of pas- 
sages from writers subsequent to the birth of Christ, 
comp. Lobeck on Phryn. p. 342. The Pres. ^e^oim; 
is employed, as the beginning is to be made by the 
carrying. The ivtidtSfibg Xgtarou consisting particu- 
larly in the tfxardaXov rov arav^ov (1 Cor. i. 23.) comp. 
X. 33. xi. 26. Although the participation in the re- 
proach of Christ has^ to speak more properly, just as 
little of a wider extent as the axoKou&v fioi^ John xxi. 
19. and Matth. xvi. 24., yet the author requires a 
readiness to take a full share in the reproach of Christ, 
in pointing out that our abode in the earthly city is 
only a transitory one, xi. 13. ^Eri^tirstv to seek after 
(au&uchen). 

Ver. 15 — 19. — Various kinds of admonitions. 

Ver. 15, 16. — A new transition to more general 
admonitions. Christ, after having reconciled us to 
God, is the mediator of our prayers, for, through Him 
they become acceptable. So Paul prays diA 'Iijerou 
Xf/(wo0, Rom. i. 8. vii. 25., comp. 1 P/f ter ii. 5. The 
same thought is expressed in another form in John 
xiv. 13, 14. Through that one offering our sacri- 
ficial service is henceforward a spiritual service, Rom. 
xii. 1. 1 Peter ii. 5. Rev. v. 8. This thought re- 
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cals to the author the Old Testament passage, Hosea 
xiv. 3.) which, in like manner, speaks of spiritual sa- 
crifices. He quotes according to the LXX., who, 
following another reading of the Hebrew text, read 
^B instead of D^*^S. The sense, however, remiuns 

the same, for the^r^^ is to be considered as an offer* 
ing. But this declaration, making mention only of 
the sacrifices by speech, does not exhaust the author's 
thought. Hence the addition of ver. 16. In the 
Totavraii there is a contrast to the ritual sacrifices. 
Ko/voif/a is translated by Schulz according to its classi- 
cal signification, <* to share with others " {Antheil 
nehmen an Andern). Paul constantly uses the word 
for sXsTijtioffvvr}^ as Theophylact has remarked at Rom. 
XV. 26. As the usage of words in our Epistle coincides 
in other places with that of Paul, we shall adopt the 
safest view, by supposing such an argument here. 
That the two words were then s^'nonymous ought not 
to surprise us, for we have a similar case in w6/hff6ai 
and u^s/xs/y^ ver. 17. This is found also in the best 
authors ; thus Demosthenes very frequently, when 
using verba perpendendi, puts two synonymes to- 
gether; Xoyt^sffQat xai Sgw^E/i, ^su^sTv xai <SK.oiri7v, 

Ver. 17. — Paul demands, 1 Thess. v. 12. 13., reve- 
rence towards the teachers of the Church, and that, 
too, on account of the office with which they are en- 
trusted. Now this office is not only heavy, but 
heavily responsiblcy for they are to be examples to the 
church, and ready to give an account to the Chief 
Shepherd, as it is expressed in 1 Peter v. 4. ||,The 
earnestness of this language made once so deep an 
impression on Chrysostom, that he was unable to re- 
gain his peace of mind, De Sacerd. vi. 1. he says: 
6 ^o^og rauTfig rijs diruXrig (rvvs^ug xaradiu /j,ov t^¥ 
^v^nv. An exalted pattern for a servant of the 
Church, of earnest self-examination we find in Paul, 
1 Cor. iv. 3, 4., who, although able to penetrate his 
own character, in a way of which few others are 
capable, and unconscious of any thing wrong in him- 
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self, yet did not therefore deem himself justified. 
'A^^uTvfiv, like the usual y^ftyo^^ is employed fre- 
quently by the LXX. to denote attentive care ; con* 
strued with d^ it is found in Eph. vi. 18. Id like 
manner, in the Hebrew IptS^, and the prophets are 

called watchmen of God, Ezek. !ii. 17.; xxxiii. 2, 8. 
f u;^a/is not merely a circumlocution, but is used as at 
James i. 21. 1 Peter i. 9. There is in d\ug/reXeg a 
Litotes, as in I Cor. xi. 17. Ou XuatrsXsT is employed 
in the same way by the Classics as we do our em- 
phatic form of expression, ** denn das thut nicht ffui" 
for that does no good, comp. Passow, s. v. \u^re>Jotf, 
in the New Testament, Luke xvii. 2. XvatrsXsT '^ it is 
good," comp. Tob. iii. 6. 

Ver. 18, 19. — As all the Pauline Epistles commence 
with an assurance that the writer has the Church at 
heart in his prayers, so they conclude with a request 
for the inlercefsion of the Church, 1 Thess. v. 35. 2 
Thess. iii. 1. Col. iv. S. Eph. vi. 19. Some, to 
whom 'Ti'ffci&afiiv appeared unsuitable, if the author 
spoke of his own conscience, would refer g'jvithnaii to 
the consciousness of God or of the brethren. They 
do not consider, that, where self-knowledge is con- 
cerned, as may be seen from 1 Cor. iv. 4., the Chris- 
tian does not trust to his own conscience; and, 
hence, Paul, Rom. ix. i., speaks of the Holy Spirit 
as the Spirit which gives rule to his conscience. 
This appeal, also, to the evidence of conscience is 
truly Pauline, 2 Cor. i. 12. It is here doubtful 
whether h 'jrokdi (see on v. 4.), should be taken as a 
Neuter or Masculine ; if it be taken as a Masculine, 
we may compare with it *ir^hg. fradctv (fvvs/dTjtftv ai^^cu^wv, 
2 Cor. iv. 2. On ver. 19. comp. the remarks in p. 20. 
of the Introduction. 

Ver. 20, 21. — Conclusion. 

Ver. 20, 21. — Comp. the Introduction, c. 1. §. 3. 
To the full heart it is equally natural, in wntten and 
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oral discourse^ to conclude with a benediction. In 
the £p. to the Romans, the Apostle has done this no 
less than four times, at a new paragraph. We find 
such a conclusion, also, in the first and second 
Epistles of Peter, and in the Epistle of Jude. Nor 
is it less natural that this benediction should have re- 
ference to what has been previously treated of, and 
thus we find it in the Epistles to the Romans and 
Philippians, and in the 2d Epistle to the Corinthians. 
In the conclusion before us, the h alfian a/mUv dia09i' 
Kfig contains a retrospective view ; but, on the other 
hand, we are surprised by the allusion to the resur- 
rection of the Redeemer, which, with this exception, 
is no where mentioned in the Epistle, and by the 
name woififiv given to Christ, Com p. In trod. p. 27. 
The name ^oifi^v used of Christ may have been de- 
rived from Old Testament passages^ such as Ezech. 
xxxiv. 27.1 but may also be a reminiscence of the 
worda of Christ himself, John x. It occurs twice in 
Peter, 1 Peter iii. 25. ; v. 4. The Predicate fisyag, 
with the Article, is here placed after its subject ; a 
position which is frequently, although not universally, 
given to it for the sake of emphasis. Msyag, as at 
iv. 14. 'Amystv to lead up, namely out of the grave. 
*Ev al/iart xrX. is, in accordance with the thought, to 
be joined with ^re/^A&Tjp, and assigns the reason why 
Christ has acquired the right of property over His 
own, as Acts xx. 28. On aimtog Comp. ix. 12. '£/; 
ro TToirisai xtX, is the consequence of the making per- 
fect in every good work. Equally accordant with 
the Pauline doctrinal type, is the good work, which, 
on the one side, belongs to man, represented, on the 
other, as the work of the prime source of all good, 
Phil. i. 6. ; ii. 13. The Doxology can refer only to 
the immediately preceding subject Christ, and we can- 
not but be surprised by the remark of Reiche on 
Rom. ix. 5., that, '< in the genuine Apostolical writ- 
ings, we find doxologies only to God." The con- 
trary is taught in the most indubitable manner in 1 
Peter iv. 11. To this must be added 2 Tim. iv. 18, 
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Rev. i. 6. ; ▼. 13. 2 Peter iii. 18. And, after 
what was said at the commenceinent of the first chap, 
ter of our Epistle, can this Dozology be at all unex- 
pected? 

Ver. 22— 25.— Pieces of Intelligence, and 
Salutations, 

Ver. 22—25. — As Paul, in writing to the Church 
which he had not himself planted, carefully apologises, 
Rom. XV. 15., when he conceives he may have 
spoken too boldly, so we might conclude from the 
words before us, that the Author did not stand in any 
very close relation with the Churches of Palestine, 
although the reason of this apology may also have 
lain in the wavering spiritual condition of these 
Churches. Ai& ^oa^sm the same as d/* oX/^&iir, 1 
Peter v. 12. Comp. Wetstein. It has been con- 
sidered very singular, that this Epistle — one of the 
longest of the New Testament collection — should be 
designated as short. But the notion of the length 
or shortness of an Epistle is altogether relative and 
subjective. This is expressed by Peter, when mention- 
ing the shortness of his Epistle, he adds a ugXayi^ofiat: 
we should have a counterpart to this if we suppose, in 
accordance with the views of many expositors, that 
Paul, Gal. vi. 11., calls the short Epistle to the Ga- 
latians long. Admonitory letters are always thought 
too long, letters of affection are too short, especially 
since this Epistle, as we saw in the Introduction, pos- 
sesses more of the character of a treatise than of an 
Epistle; when considered as a letter treating of 
matters of doctrine, it may still be denominated short. 
'ETTidTsXKu as at Acts xxi. 25. ; xv. 20. — On ver. 23. 
Comp. what is said in the Introd. p. 20. — There re- 
mains still one question of importance in a critical 
point of view, and to the discussion of which, in this 
place, we have referred in the Introduction, viz. 
whether o/ acri *lraKiag mean «< they who are fled from 
Italy," so that this expression would indicate a locality 
for the composition of the Epistle different from Italy, 
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or, whether 0/ &vh 'irakiaq may denote directly Ita- 
lians. In p. 23, 24. of the Introd., I shewed that the 
modern critics press without reason the explanation 
of fugitive Italians. I observe that Winer, in his 
Gramm. 4 £d. p. 484, does not acknowledge the va- 
lidity of the argument in favour of this explanation. 
Still I cannot agree to his view of the passage : he 
supposes the prepositions of locality to be dropped, 
what is called the attraction of the prepositions, so 
that 0/ dvh viig 'iTaX/ag is equivalent to 0/ Iv rfi 'lraX/(f 
avh Tfig 'iraXtag, This attraction is not rare among 
the Classical writers, 0/ Ix rris ayo^ag uTTf^uyov is 
equal to 0/ h rfi ayo^^ dire(puycv ix TTJg dyo^dg. But 
would a person writing from Italy have expressed 
himself thus, " the friends from Italy salute you ?" 
To me it appears that we are entitled to take 0/ d'^h 
Trig *lTa>jag as directly meaning 0/ 'IraXiurou. It is 
known that Ix is employed in this manner in circum- 
locutions (Bernhardy Syntax, p. 229.) ; even ^ra^a, 
with which, originally, the notion of going-out was 
strictly retained, was used by the later writers in a 
similar manner. The same remark holds good with 
respect to the circumlocutions formed by dirh, as we 
may see from the New Testament, Acts xxiii. 21. 
riv d^h ifou lira/yyOJav, The remark of Winer, p. 
178, that in all such cases there is no idle circumlo« 
cution, is so far correct, that, origincdh^y egression 
from some place was conceived ; but this primitive 
signification, no doubt, fell as much inta the shade as 
IB expressions of a similar kind in our own lionguage; 
fbr instance when, in common life, we say, pramiseue : 
" I have not the letter yrom you with me,*' and, ** I 
have not your letter with me," or, " has any one out 
of my house done this ?" and, *' has one of my house- 
hold done it ?"* *< Ich habe den Brief von dir nicht 

* Bemhardj pattim remarks, *' The numeroas circomlocu- 
lions with \», which form expressions of the nature of an adjec- 
tive or independent substantive, not without a contemplation by 
the senses, have, on this account, been more especially appro- 
priated bj the comic writers and orators, and, in a less degree^ 
by the historians. 

VOIi. II. N 
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mit," and " Ich habe deinen Brief nicht mit,** oder : 
'* hat .lemand aus meinem Ilatue dies gethan ?** und: 
" hat einer meiner Hausfeute es gethau." The Ro- 
mans employed their ab in circumlocutions, in a 
manner precisely similar. In Terence, Adelph. b, 3, 
t, quisnam a me pepulU tarn graviter fares f* The 
translator in the Vulgate has given his : saluiani 
tfoe de Italia fr aires certainly in the sense of lia- 
lici fr aires. So. in Greek, w a-T^ 7?; and c/ 
ari SaXatfifJi; are used directly for '* travellers by 
land," and ** voyagers by sea," see D^Orville on 
Chariton^ p. 263. ; in like manner 0/ airh %ci^^ac» 
•< the country people." Schweighauser on Polyb. 
T. VIII. p. 69.: non modo quirure veniuntf sed qui 
rare degunt Joined with the names ofcountries, e.g. 
in Polyb. 5, 86, 10 , 0/ dirb r?c * AXs^avdge/ag ^afftke/g. 
Thus, then, 0/ dvh rris 0t<r<ra\ovixrig ^ovdaTot, Acts xviii. 
13., stands for Thessalanian Jews; and there is no 
ground for the supposition that Luke so called them 
by anticipation^ because he subsequently mentions 
their coming to Berea. Although, aqcording to these 
remarks, the explanation appears to be justified, yet 
the other, which makes the phrase = 0/ 'sra^ovrsg ut^ 
'IraX/a;, ought, perhaps, to be preferred, for, if the 
Epistle were written, as the former exposition assumes, 
in Rome, should we not expect the expression to have 
been oi dirh 'Pw^jj j ? 

■ W« may observe on this, that the servant is within the 
house, for the ancients knocked before they went out, in order 
that the passers by nnlght beware of the doors, whidi opened 
oatwards. 
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DISSERTATION 1. 

ON THB USB OF THB OLD TESTABfEMT IN THE NEW, AND 
ESPECIALLY IN THE EPISTLE TO THB HEBREWS. 



The subject which we now propose to discuss, has 
long denmnded a treatise devoted wholly to it^ in 
which it would be carefully surveyed on all sides. 
To attempt this, is not our design in the present 
dissertation ; but, since the difficulties which would 
meet ns in handling such a theme, unite as in a focus 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews, we may hope that 
what we have to say on the application of ^e Old 
Testament in that Epistle, will throw some light on 
the subject in general. We shall fbrst speak of the 
apparently arbitrary citations from the Old Testa- 
ment, in the New Testament writers, and especially 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews ; secondly, of the use 
of the Septuagint version, instead of the original 
text ; and, thiriUyi of the typical interpretation of the 
history. 

1. The apparently arbitrary citations from the Old 
Testament, in the New Testament writers, and es- 
pecially in the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

Before laying down our own views, we shall pre- 
sent an historical isketch of the methods in which 
this subject has been hitherto contemplated and 
treated. 

That, in the New Testament, we meet with many 
citations which do not appear to suit the historical 
sense of the Old Testament passages, is an observa- 
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tion to w bich we are led by two citations at the very 
beginnlDg of that volmne. Mat. ii. 15 and 18; bat 
the citations in the Epistle before ns are particularly 
sach as give an impression of being in a high degree 
arbitrary. Let as enumerate the quotations relating 
to the Messiah ; in chap. i. Ps. ii. 7 ; ^ Sam. vii. 14 ; 
Ps. xcvii. 7 ; (Dent, xxxii. 43 ;) Ps. xlv. 7» 8 > cii. 
26 — 28 ; ex. 1 ; in chap. ii. Ps. viii. 5 ; xxii. 23 ; 
Is. viii. 17f 18; in chap. vii. Ps. ex. 4; in chap. viii. 
Jer. xxxi. 31 ; in chap. x. Ps. xl. 7—9 ; in chiq>. xii. 
Haggai ii. 6. Although^ in modem times, some theo- 
logians have pointed with great eckU to the discre* 
pancy between the historicid sense of the Old Testa, 
ment passages, and that in which they were taken by 
the Apostles, as if it were a new discovery, yet this 
difference has confessedly not escaped the most an- 
cient interpreters from the time of Origen ; indeed, 
from the earliest period^ expositors have always been 
divided into two classes ; the one has made the New 
Testament interpretation the rule for the historical 
explanation of the Old Testament passages ; and the 
other has acknowledged a difference in the Scriptures, 
which it has attempted in various ways to reconcile. 
The first of these two classes has again taken a 
twofold course. One party of expositors have pre- 
vailed on themselves, to disregard the historical re- 
ferences of these portions of the Old Testament, and 
especially in reference to the Psalms, to view those 
which are cited in the New Testament, in relation 
to the Messiah, (whether uttered by the Psalmist in 
the^r^l or third person), as exclusively compositions 
which David put in the mouth of the Messiah. 
Among expositors of the Psalms who have adopted 
this method, may be mentioned Geiery J. H. Mi- 
chaelis, Kiauss, (Beitr. zur Kritik und Exegese der 
Psalmen. Berlin 1832 ;) of expositors of the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews, jyOutrein, Wolf] J. D. Michae- 
lis in his remarks on Pierce^ (though differently in 
maoy passages of his German commentary which ap- 
peared fifteen years later,} Ch» Fr, Schmid and Cra^ 
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tner. On the other hand, many could not help seeing 
the historic references in many passages of the 
Psalms, and thus arose that mixed or fragmentary 
application of them to the Messiah, which had been 
already combated by Theodorus of Mopsuetia,* the 
canon of which is thus laid down by Chrysostom (on 
Psalm cxix.) xat ya^ roDro T^o^^jrs/a; sJido;, fura^u 
diaxoTTisv xat /(fro^tav riva sti^aXksiVy xat fisra to ravra 
dts^iT^uv iraXty stti ra ir^on^a. S'ravisvat. '' For this is 
the form (or structure) of prophecy, to break off and 
interpolate an historical portion, and after this has 
been narrated, to return to the former topic." The 
second class takes its rise with that truly distinguish- 
ed interpreter Theodorus of Mopsuestia, to whom 
his adherents, not without reason, gave the honorary 
title of [ i^>cav> the Biblical interpreter," (Assemani 
Bibl. Or. iii. 1. 30.) This theologian, whose merits 
many characterize as one-sided, when they merely 
bring forward the negative qualification that he has 
left; standing so few Messianic prophecies, recognized, 
as we see from his remaining works, more than any 
other interpreter of his times, the necessity of first of 
all viewing the portions of Scripture which were to 
be expounded, in all their historical relations. Thus 
he could not avoid perceiving in the Psalms, that 
they might for the most part be satisfactorily ex- 
plained, by considering the historical circumstances 
of their author, and only four Psalms remained which 
he believed must be regarded as direct prophecies of 
Christ. In what light he viewed th£ others wliich 
are cited in the New Testament, may be inferred 
from a passage in his Preface to Jonah ( Wegnerii, 
p. 277 — 283,) where he says, that God, as the origi- 
nal author of both the Old and New Testament, 

a See Sieffert, De Theodoro Mopsuesteno Veteris Testa- 
mend sobrie interpretandi vindice, Regio 1827. The sincere 
thanks of the theological public are due to another of the 
Kiinigsberg Literati, Von Wegnern, who has lately rendered 
accessible the remains of the distinguished Antiochian inter, 
preter, by publishing ** Theodori Antincheni quse supersunt 
omnia. Vol. I. Berol. 1834. We hope this useful work will soon 
be completed. 
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formed the one in relation to the other, so that 
the former contains emblems of the latter; as ex- 
amples of which he adduces the Exodus, the brazen 
serpent, the sacrifices, and Jonah himself. But it is 
somewhat doabtful whether he looked upon the agree- 
ment of the Old and New Testament as designedly 
intended by the Spirit of God, or only as a natural 
result of the coarse of events ; the latter is rendered 
probable by what a scholar of Theodoros, Kosmas 
Indicopleustes, (Moutfancon collect, nov. Pater. II. 
p. 224 — ^2270 ^y^' ^^^^ Darid sung these foor 
Psalms exclusively of the Lord Christ, w ytx^ exono' 
iroifi ra roD durirorov Xp/^roD fAsra ruv douXoiv, ahX t^a 
roD diiTTorou »; dta-rorou i^ithnfj xou ra ruv hwhfov ^ 
houKuf. *< For he does not mix together what relates 
to the Lord Christ with what relates to servants; but 
he has expressed what peculiarly belongs to the Lord 
in terms appropriate to his station, and the aflbirs 
of servants as being such." And on such references 
to the Psalms as in John xix. 24, and the quotaticm 
from Deut. xxx. 12, in Rom. x. 6, he says, iiasafp^a." 
Xju rr,v p^p^ff/v, cai up/Modtav ug Tfin idiav u^vSstT/v, ** he 
metaphrases the terms used (by Moses) as suit- 
able to his own argument." Thus, in this ancient 
writer, we already meet with the view that the Old 
Testament citations in the writers of the New Testa- 
ment, in many cases, only serve as a substratum for 
the writer's own ideas, — a view which, (among the 
expositors of the Epistle to the Hebrews,) Storr 
mentions in i.-lO, on which also Stuart indecisively 
vacillates : and which Steudel expresses in his Essay 
on Inspiration, in the Tubingen Journal, 1832, Part 
III. p. 75. A far greater number of those expositors 
who acknowledge the difference between the histo- 
rical sense and the application of the Old Testament 
pasiiages, have, on the contrary, distinguished in these 
pa!(»age8 of the Psalms a higher sense intended by the 
Divine Spirit from a lower. Among these are to 
be classed those Greek expositors who may be con- 
sidered more or less as the disciples of Origen, as 
Eusebius of Csesarea, Basil, Gregory Nazianzen, and 
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Gregory of Nyssa; the school of Mesopotamian in- 
terpreters at Nisibis and Edessa, who claim Ephraem 
as their leader ; the majority of the Latin expositors ; 
and, in the times of the reformation, the heads of the 
reformed Exegesis, Pellican, Calvin and Bucer; 
and in later times, Riidinger, Venema, Muntinghe, 
and, recently, Stier ; the Socinian and Arminian ex- 
positors take also the same direction, though we are 
not certain whether they have fully expressed their 
peculiar views. Bucer frequently has a conflict with 
himself, whether he ought to allow an historical sense 
as the immediate one to ali the Psalms. At last he 
does so, and comforts himself with saying, '< veritati 
enim nihil cffi^t^ et facit omnia clariora!* A pecu- 
liar method of modem times, (if we except some 
single expressions of the Arminians) is the theory of 
accommodation, by which all citations of this kind, 
as, for instance, the whole argument of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, is set aside as an argumentatio e conees* 
m; thus Semler, ( Versuch einerfreiem the&logischen 
Lehrart, attempt at a more liberal method of teach- 
ing theology, p. 411, 4470 Emesti, Teller, Griesbach, 
and, in a great degree, Stuart also. These were the 
various expedients adopted before the Apostles were 
treated as common, narrow-minded Jews, who fell 
into the mistakes of the Hermeneutics of their times. 
As a confutation of all previous attempts to adjust 
the quotations of our Epistle with the text of the Old 
Testament, stand the hxcursus on this subject which 
Stuart has appended to his Commentary on the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. The learned American 
tries every possible method of adjustment, with the 
exception of the double sense, to which he is decided** 
ly opposed, but still leaves every individual passage 
open to various possibilities of interpretation. 

The question has assumed a different shape since 
the fear has ceased of placing the Apostles on a level 
with the mass of their countrymen. The industry 
of the elder critics had collected a great number of 
examples of arbitrary Hermeneutics in the Rabbini- 
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cal writiDgfl. Le Clerk and Wetstein had already 
given hintfi to deduce consequences from these pre- 
mises. In our own times, this step has been taken. 
Supplied with the materials collected by the elder 
critics, Dopke in his New Testament Hermeneutics, 
(of which be was only able to publish the first part^ 
attempts to prove that never, in any generation, was 
a more absurd mode of interpretation adopted than 
that of the Habbies, and that the Apostles, in this 
respect, made no exception to the errors of their na- 
tion. Already this view has been brought forward 
as an indubitable deduction by such interpreters as 
Bohme, Ruckert, and Meyer. 

Only one consequence still remains to be drawn, 
namely, that the appeals of the Redeemer to passages 
in the Old Testament, are to be put in the same class 
with these arbitrary Rabbinical 7afsf/c<>i}vMa. Those in- 
terpreters have hitherto been held back from a distinct 
assertion of this kind, by some remains of traditional 
veneration^ so that they either avoid giving a positive 
opinion on this point, or do not here admit of that 
accommodating argumentatio e concessis, which they 
confine to the Apostles. 

While, in the existing state of things, it is not dif- 
ficult to foresee that many will pass over these last 
limits, the newly awakened feeling of religious need 
has impelled others to seek out a difi^erent mode of 
solving the question from that which has hitherto been 
prevalent in the church. It is granted that even the 
Apostles might not be exempt from the hermeneutical 
and exegetical mistakes of the Rabbinical school, — in 
respect of Christ there is wanting, also, in this quar- 
ter, an explicit declaration, — on the other hand, it is 
acknowledged, that that use of Old Testament ex- 
pressions is by no means ** without a foundation," but 
that a true parallelism of the Old Testament and New 
I'estament ideas, a real indication of New Testament 
facts in the Old, lies at its basis. To this effect has 
De Wette expressed himself in his valuable treatise 
on the symbolical and typical method of the Epistle 
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to the Hebrews, in the third part of the Theological 
Journal of Schleiermacher, De Wette, and Lucke» and 
his view is adopted by Bleek in the essay on the use 
of Old Testament passages in the New, in the 2d 
part of the " Studien und Kritiken/' 1835. Among 
the interpreters of the Old Testament, Umbreit appears 
also to take the same view. And to point out the 
philosophic mode of considering this subject, Bil- 
roth, in his Commentary on 1 Cor. i. 19, makes the 
following valuable remarks : — <' According to his 
custom, the Apostle supports his assertions by pas- 
sages from the Old Testament, which, indeed, do not 
always suit, in a strictly historical sense, as if the 
writers meant what Paul means in the connection in 
which he introduces them, but which, according to 
the words, have a resemblance. In order not to in- 
volve Paul (as well as the other writers of the New 
Testament, and even Christ himself), in a charge of 
ignorance, or indeed of disingenuousness, we must 
maintain the view, according to which the Old Tes- 
tament, taken altogether, is a type of the New ; so 
that, for example, the predictions of the Prophets are 
not to be applied to the Messiah, as if the writers had 
consciously referred to the historical Christ, who was 
born under the reign of the Emperor Augustus, (that 
this is not the case, any child may see), but so that 
in the words they utter, the sanfe Spirit of God ex- 
presses itself, which penetrates the whole history or- 
ganically, and which has also appeared in Christianity. 
This organic conception and exposition of historical 
phenomena (which, in a historical and philological 
respect, is entirely free from the fault of attributing 
a conscious knowledge to times and men which could 
not take place till a later period), is capable of uni- 
versal application, even in the scientific representa- 
tion of mythology. Applied to the relation between 
the Old and the New Testament, it at once puts an end 
to all the misunderstandings which have prevailed on 
this subject, and have given occasion to many com- 
plaints, and too oflen to spiteful witticisms." 
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Although the view here given presents itself as a 
new solution, yet we may see that when it is con- 
ceived with dogmatic strictness, it soon harmonizes 
up to a certain point with that long prevalent view of 
a lower and a higher, a nearer and more remote 
meaning of Old Testament passages, — as soon, name> 
ly, as this mode of considering the subject is not ap 
plied mechanically, (as was the case with the school 
of Cocceius), but proceeds from an organic ctHitem- 
plation of history, as by Olshausen, (especially in his 
letter to Steudel), but pre-eminently in the truly 
maeterly treutise of Beck on the Messianic Prophe- 
cies, and the spiritual Interpretation of Seriptnre, in 
the Tubingen Theological Journal for 1831, Part 
III, and as an appendix to his Exposition of the 9th 
Chapter of the Epistle to the Romans. If, indeed, 
ihie Apostles knew how to extract from the Old Tes* 
tament an anticipation of the New so entirely perti> 
nent, and such anticipations, types, and points of 
connection could be found nowhere but in the Old 
Testament writings, one and same divine Spirit 
must have superintended on bot^ sides, — there to or- 
dain the points of connection, and here to impart the 
capability of perceiving and laying hold of them. 
What is it that gives to analogies taken from the 
sphere of nature, to illustrate spiritual relations, that 
power of conviction over the mind ? Is it the simple 
parallelism ? oris it the inseparable conviction of the 
unity of the Spirit that rules in both departments ? 
(My in one point will a difference remain between 
the two methods of solution ; namely, that the one 
considers those typical expressions of the prophets as 
peculiar sudden illuminations, the other, as we have 
expressed it, in reference to Theodorus of Mopsues- 
tia, as a natural result of preformative Old Testament 
circumstances. On this point we shall say more in 
the sequeL 

So much in review of the coarse of inquiry on 
this subject, down to the present time. As we are 
now prepared to expound our own views, weoonsider 
it necessary to present the citations in three classes. 
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These citations will either relate to ^reet prophecies, 
or to typical prophecies, or belong to the department 
of supports and adaptations. 

That not all the passages quoted in the first and 
second chapters of our Epistle contain direct prophe* 
cies of the Messiah, may be considered as proved 
for the readers of our times* since no expositor is now 
to be found who regards Ps. cii. and Isaii^ viii. 17) 
18. as direct Messismic predictions ; as we have al- 
ready remarked, even Klauss, who, in other respects 
chiefly belongs to the older schools^ does not view 
in this light P». xcviL and cii. On the other hand» 
the probability increases^ that in other quarters the 
belief in the existence of direct Messianic Psalms 
will soon become extinct. The latest expositor 
of the Psalmsj Ewald, has not thought them de^ 
serving one word of controversy. Althou^ I now 
admit, that by a typical construction of such Psalms 
as the 2d and 110th, as Bleek has taken them, 
the Christian and religious purpose is answered, 
yet I cannot, on my part, help recognising Ps. xi. and 
cii. as Messianic compositions. The positive argtt»> 
ments which are urged against this interpretation of 
the two PsalmS) rest, like those adduced by Gesenius 
and Hitzig, in reference to Isaiah liii., on a miscon^ 
ception of the character of prophecy. Most of the 
Messianic prophecies cannot be regarded as literal 
predictions of history. Prophecy is usually cou«- 
ceived of as an image of history, thrown, by means of 
a concave mirror, from the ^ture into the past. 
And, certainly, there are predictions which can only 
be explained on the supposition, that the God who 
allows them to become history, really impressed the 
image of it on the mind of the seer.. But there is also 
another species of prophecy. A Messianic pro- 
phecy especially is, the future itself springing out of 
the past. According to 1 Peter i. 11. the Spirit of 
Christ was present in the prophets, and thereby they 
prophesied what herei^ter would be realised in Christ. 
The substance of the Messianic prophecies is the 
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Psyche of the New Testament, hidden under the 
chrysalis envelopement of the Old Testament. But 
as the latter is still a Psyche, even while concealed 
under its thick covering, so also the prophecies wear 
an envelope, which they can be divested of only by 
him who perceives their historical fulfilment. Hence 
the prophets delineate the blessings of the New Co- 
venant, in colours taken from the Old Testament 
theocracy ; and even the conversion of the heathen 
to the Messiah is represented only as a supplement 
to the glorified ancient theocracy, as the flowing to- 
gether of the Gentiles to Mount Zion (Isaiah ii. 2). 
To me it appears much more difficult to justify the 
non-application of the two Psalms to the Messiah. 
No other motive than an opposition to the Messianic 
interpretation can be assigned for making David the 
object, instead of the author of Ps. cx.^ and can any 
historical evidence be produced that David, the re- 
storer of the authority of the priests, could have in- 
tended to combine the priestly with the kingly dig- 
nity ? With respect to the second Psaira, the appeal 
to I Kings ii. 14. in order to shew that the state of 
the nations spoken of in this Psalm was realized in 
the time of Solomon, is at least somewhat precarious : 
— ^this, however, is not the place for expounding this 
Psalm in detail. But what prevents me from giving 
up the Messianic interpretation is principally this 
— no one who is not under a mental delusion can 
fail to acknowledge as a great distinguishing charac- 
teristic of Israel, that it was a people of earnest de- 
sire. What old Amos Comenius says of himself, 
was true of this people taken in the mass : he was a 
vir desideriorum — homme de Pavenir — and such 
were they. That their ruler also, who had raised 
the kingdom to the highest state of prosperity, — ^that 
he also could not find repose in the present, but 
looked forward to a beautiful future, — ^that he dis- 
tinctly expected a glorious kingdom to be enjoyed 
by his posterity, — of this we have a memorable his- 
torical testimony in 2 Sam. xxiii. I. ** David, the son 
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of Jesse said, and the man who was raised up on 
high, the anointed of the God of Jacob, and the 
sweet Psalmist of Israel, said, 

The Spirit of the Lord ipake by me. 

And his word was in my tongue ; 

The God of Israel said, 

The rock of Israel spake to me ; 

He that riileth over men must be just, 

Ruling in the fear of God ; 

And he shall be as the light of the morning, when the sun 

riseth. 
Even a morning without clouds. 
As the tender grass out of the earth by dear shining after 

rain. 
Although my house be not so with God, 
Yet he hath made with me an everlasting covenant, 
Ordered in all things, and sure> &c. 

After such a definite historical testimony to the ex- 
pectation of the Messiah by this ancient King, it ap- 
pears to us that the Expositor of the Psalms, guided 
merely by a regard to historical verity, must pro- 
ceed on the supposition, that among the many lyrical 
effusions of the loyal Psalmist, some, at least, will 
be found in which this great hope is expressed. But, 
besides this historical reason, there is also a dogma* 
tical one; Can any one deny that Christ (in Matt, 
xxii. 43,) considered the 110th Psalm as a prophecy. 
The subterfuge of an argumetitatio e concessis, re- 
sorted to on other occasions, if at any time admis- 
sible, is here completely cut off by the expression 
h ^svfiari. If Christ had intended to dispute with 
the Scribes ex concessis, he could only have said, 
** How does David call him a lord ?'' But by the 
phrase ev Tvev/iart, it is declared that David could utter 
this only in a higher state of inspiration. In rela- 
tion to the 45th Psalm, I speak with less confidence 
than Rosenmiiller; who, in the second edition of his 
Commentary, says, ** in qua quidem allegoria de- 
ducenda et exornanda, (namely, the all^ory of the 
union of the theocratic community with the Mes- 
sianic King its bridegroom, under the image of earth- 
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\y love, John iii. 29, Ezek. xri. 23), totum versatur 
canticum quod dicitur canticorum, cujus idem ac 
nostri Psalmis esse argumeDtom, apudsanas interpret 
tes nulla est dubitatio^ A close study of the Canticles 
must precede a decided judgment on this Psalm, and 
this I have not yet devoted to it. Meanwhile, it 
forms no valid objection against the allegory, that 
neither in the PsaUn nor in the Canticles can every* 
thing admit of a spiritual meaning. In the mystical 
poems of the Arabians and Persians, which sing of 
union with God, and in the Hindu Gitagovinda, 
which celebrates the love of the soul to Rama, the 
poets delineate, with minuteness, the relations of the 
soul glowing with love, without intending to give a 
special meaning to each particular trait. On the 
other hand, I firmly believe that 2 Sara. vii. 14, is 
to be understood as a prophecy of the Messiah. The 
expressions there used are to be explained accord- 
ing to the law of prophetical language, that the fa* 
mily is considered as a whole, and is spoken of as an 
individual, while the matter of the prophecy either 
relates principally to one member of the race, or in 
different parts to different members. An everlasting 
posterity, and an everlasting dominion is promised to 
David ; a paternal relation of God to their posterity, 
and that this posterity will found a house to the 
name of God. In a subordinate sense, this was ful- 
filled in the inferior offspring of David, in Solomon* — 
but in a complete sense by his pre-eminent descend- 
ant. All that is prophesied of the splendours and 
everlasting dominion of the house of David also has 
its peculiar fulfilment in the special individual Christ. 
The direct Messianic character of the glorious pro- 
phecy quoted in the eighth and tenth chapters of our 
Epistle from Jeremiah xxxi., and from Haggai 2, in 
chap. xii. require no further justification. 

t The remarks of Hengatenberg in his Chrisfologie, I. 91. 93, 
and of Sacls^^iis Apohgetik, are most worthy of attention. 
The latter w^rlt deserves to be closely studied by expositors of 
the Old Testainent, 
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We now proceed to the typical prophecies of the 
Old Testament. We shall first state in what sense 
we recognise the existence of such prophecies, — we 
shall then point out that the holy men of the New 
Testament cite the Old Testament in a typical man- 
ner, — and, lastly, we shall examine in what sense the 
New Testament writers held these typical prophecies 
to be inspired. 

Types and typical prophecies, in a certain sense, 
all will acknowledge, who have obtained an organic 
view of history, as the passage quoted above from 
Billroth's Commentary expresses. The physiogno- 
mical family likeness of all great minds verifies itself 
here, since the greatest thinkers of the most different 
times have contemplated history in general in this 
light. This is what is intended by that well-known 
aphorism of Bacon, Historiaprophetice genus est, &c. ; 
to this also the expression of Novalis refers, <* that 
the highest meaning of all history is when its events 
become divine allegories to mankind.** And the say- 
ing of Hamann, << Biblical history is a prophecy which^ 
through all ages, is fulfilled in the soul of every 
man." The New Testament teaches us to consider 
the Old Testament as a <fKia rZv fisXXovrojv Aya&Zv^ 
and this constitutes the justification of typical things 
as well as typical toords. Not only in outward ap« 
pearance is the man preformed in the child, but 
also the expressions of the child are, in manifold 
ways, prophecies of what the man will become. If 
the Psyche of the New Covenant lives in the chry- 
salis of the Old Testament, it will now and then give 
signs of its vitality. If Old Testament circum- 
stances and events are outward prefigurations of 
what must be fulfilled in a spiritual sense, the men 
placed in those relations would use expressions, 
which, in a higher sense, would be fulfilled in the re- 
presentations of the New Covenant. The typical 
character of the men of the Old Covenant is shewn 
most clearly by the fact, that the Messiah bears the 
title of the other David. Jer. xxx. 9. Ezek. xxxiv. 

VOL. II. o 
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24. xixvii. 24, 25. Hosea iit. 5. From this point of 
view, then, no one can hesitate to allow a typical 
character to many expressions of the Old Testament. 
But here is the point of divergence which we have 
already hinted at, namely, whether such typical ex* 
pressions, and, in short, the direct Messianic prophe- 
cies, are merely to be looked upon as the natural re- 
sult of the preformative nature of the Old Testament 
institutions and history, or whether they must be 
considered as special immediate illuminations of 
prophetic men. We do not hesitate to ascribe such 
peculiar immediate illuminations to the prophets of 
the Old Covenant. An indisputable truth Js implied 
in such formulae as, << The Spirit of the Lord— or the 
hand of the Lord was upon me." Special moments 
of elevation were granted to the prophets, in which 
they were raised above their ordinary consciousness. 
Hence we believe it must be maintained, that the 
question, whether the prophecies were the result of 
the historical circumstances of Israel, or immediate 
inspirations, admits of no doubtful answer. The 
poet who, in troubled times, gives utterance to the 
mental throes of the age, certainly requires the spe^ 
cial poetic excitement, yet his lament not the less 
proceeds from the actual circumstances in which he 
is placed. And so it is with the prophets. Israel, 
in all its institutions and its history, was a prophecy 
of tiie future; and where individuals prophesied, 
there the prophesying spirit, which lived in the very 
substance of the people^ concentrated itself ; as in a 
writer of genius, his individual great thoughts appear 
like lilies on the surface of the water, groundless and 
rootless, and yet are sustained by one common soil, 
so also the individual prophets of God's people are 
not to be regarded as scattered manifestations of 
the Divine Spirit, but rooted in one common soil, 
namely, in the prophetic subsistence of the nation 
itself and its institutions. This we assert of the 
prophecies in general ; and, in saying it, have prin- 
cipally in view the direct prophecies. Even in these 
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but still more in the typical, we recognize a gradual 
progress, so that the immediate influence of the 
spirit is to be conceived as more or less strong, ac- 
cording as the prophecy is more or less founded on 
Old Testament materials. The expression in the 
Psalms, cited as typical : *' The zeal of thy house 
hath eaten me up,* requires no supposition of a 
special spiritual elevation of the poet in order to ex- 
plain it; while such expressions as the bold hopes 
with which the 22d Psalm closes, — that the glory of the 
suffering theocratic king would be acknowledged by 
all the nations of the earth, and be recounted from 
generation to generation, or the expressions of the 
Psalmist, Ps. xl. 7> 8, which rise so far above the 
Old Testament standing point, that a self-sacrifice 
should be substituted for the sacrifices of beasts : — 
these can only be referred to a peculiar inspiration. 
Thus, then, a distinction presents itself to us, though 
only with fleeting points of contrast between such 
prophecies, which are the unconscious result of Old 
Testament circumstances, and such as were the pro- 
duct of a special inspiration, 

We have undertaken, in the second place, to show 
that Christ and his Apostles acknowledged really 
typical propheciels ; and this argument is directed 
especially against the view, according to which the 
citations we find in the New Testament, are consi- 
dered as taken, here and there, from the Old Testa- 
ment, with absolute arbitrariness and disregard of 
historical connection. For a person who is acquaint- 
ed with Rabbinical hermeneutics^ it is not necessary 
to prove that this allowed of a double sense, by means 
of which one and the same expression is correctly 
explained in the sense of its historical connection, 
and yet has another meaning contained under it, a 
urovoia. So that even if the Saviour and Apostles 
were considered as adopting the principles of the 
Rabbinical school^ we should not be at liberty to say, 
if their application of Old Testament did not suit 
the connection, that they had falsely interpreted the 
O Id Testament, but only that they had, incorrectly, 
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sought for a further reference concealed behind the 
immediate historical sense. Even that writer who 
has represented the Rabbinical manner of treating 
the Old Testament more on its dark than on its light 
side,(Dopke, I mean,) declares, though it would seem 
with reluctance, (p. 152). << Sometimes it cannot be 
denied that nothing farther can be said, than that 
its words are peculiarly suitable to this person or this 
event." But we have still, in relation to anoth^ 
class of expositors, to justify the opinion of typical 
quotations from the Old Testament in the New; 
namely, against those who think that the argumenta- 
tive force of prophecy would be too much weakened 
if the references of Christ and his Apostle to the Old 
Testament are to be considered as only typical. 
Thus Stuart, as we have already mentioned, is a de- 
cided opponent of typical prophecies; Hengstenberg, 
also, was, at first, less favourable to this method of 
interpretation than at present appears to be the case. 
But if we adhere to the Redeemer himself, we be- 
lieve it can be put out of all doubt that, in declaring 
that the Old Testament bore witness to him, he re- 
ferred principally to its typical aspect. When, in 
Luke xxiv. 27^ 44, 45, it is said that the Redeemer 
proved, to his disciples, the necessity of his sufferings 
and his glory from Moses and all the prophets, 
(Compare Acts xiii. 29 ; xvii. 3. 1 Cor. x v. 4. 1 Peter 
i. 11,) whence could he take such passages vrith a 
typical exposition ? Must not John iii. 14, <^ As 
Moses lifted up the serpent, &c." be taken as a plain 
indication of our Lord's method on this occasion ? 
There are two remarkable passages relative to this 
subject, which have not yet been noticed, Matt. xi. 
14, and Mark ix. 13, in the latter it is said, dXKa 
Xiyui bfiTi, art xa/ *H>./atf iXjjXu^g, xat hrot7i(fav avrfi offa 
e&sXviffav, jca^ug yey^a^Toct sir dtOrov. First of all, these 
passages show that the Redeemer understood that 
which is said in Malachi iv. 5, of Elias, in a typical 
sense of him who, under the New Covenant, came in 
the spirit of Elias, Luke i. 17« Indeed, I know not 
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■whether by that very singular expression in Matt. xi. 
14, s/^g>.grg de^aSai we are not justified in supposing 
that the Redeemer intended by this to intimate that 
that Old Testament prophecy principally had in view 
not one determinate individual, but only the power 
of repentance which must precede the preaching of the 
gospel, so that the sense of the expression^ which 
does not occur elsewhere, is something like this^ ** if 
you are seeking the fulfilment of that word in one 
determinate individual, now behold the Baptist as 
the person so intended." Still more striking are the 
last words in the passage of Mark, xa^eag ytyqairran 
W avTov, What is there in the Old Testament re- 
specting' the sufferings of John the Baptist? Can 
any one persuade himself that Christ would ever 
forcibly take a passage out of its connection and refer 
it directly to the Baptist? These words remain inexf^i- 
cable as long as it is not admitted that Christ, as far 
as the idea of Elias was realized in the Baptist, look- 
ed upon the sufferings of the Old Testament Elias 
as a typical prophecy of those of his copy?* In per- 
fect analogy with Christ's conduct on this occasion, is 
what he says in John xiii. 18, and xv. 25, that the 
words in Psalm xli. and Ixix. were fulfilled in him- 
self; or when, in Luke xxii. 37> he considers the 
words xai /hbt avofiuv iXoyi(^ri as a ysy^a/i/ievov, which 
was to be fulfilled in him, (see Dissertation II. on 
Isaiah liii.) Also in that last exclamation on the 
cross, 'HX/, 'HX/, Xa/ta <ya/3a;^^av/, will such a typical 
reference be admitted, — not as if a reflection on his 

A Von Meyer remarks, on this passage, '^typically in the 
history of the real Elias." Hegesippus presents a very inte- 
resting parallel, where he speaks of James the Just, in Euse- 
bins, Hist. Eccles. ii. 23. After saying of him that he was 
distinguished by the titles, i hxautf, irt(u%n r»u ktMv »eu ^txmt^utn 
he adds, iii « tr^^nrat )ff X«vri irt^t avrtlu. Bttt where have the 
prophets prophesied of this James ? But Hegesippus afterwards 
says, that in this James the saying of Isaiah was fulfilled, iii. 
10, m^ttfttf r§9 )i»«/«v, and therefore must have meant, that what 
the prophets said, in general, of the righteous, had been emi- 
nently realised in James. 
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own lot compare^ with David's had led the Redeemer 
to these words, but that, with the recollection of these 
words^ a consciousness had, at the same time, been 
present of their typical character. And certainly all 
typical references of this kind are taken in their full 
significance only when the Old Testament saints, as 
well as those of the New^ are considered as members 
of one and the same mystical Christ who is described 
in history. 

Certainly the idea of the prophecies presented by 
these views, while organic and spiritual, becomes 
also less fixed than a rigid supranaturalism would 
desire. Yet it may shew convincingly, that neither 
the Redeemer himself, nor his Apostles, h*ave pro- 
ceeded on so rigid an idea of prophecy as has been 
attributed to them by a far too material suprauatu* 
ralism.* This more spiritual idea of prophecy shews 
itself also in this, that one and the same word of pro- 
mise is applied with freedom to manifold and differ- 
ent phenomena, which yet can be ranged under oae 
idea. The aged Simeon finds the prophecy of 
Isaiah, << A light to lighten the Gentiles," Luke ii. 
32. fulfilled in the child Jesus ; but Paul, knowing 
that the Apostles were the conveyers of that light, 
finds its fulfilment in the Apostles, Acts xiii. 47* 
When Peter, in Acts ii. 17 — 21. explains the lan- 
guage of Joel as fulfilled in the effusion of the Holy 
Spirit on the day of Pentecost, it certainly was not 

* Only a few persons still retain the idea of prophecy in its 
ancient rigidness. £Ten in popular works, such as Otto von 
Gerlach's Commentary, we find on Matt. ii. 16. the following 
anti-material description of prophecy : >-'* The word fulfil, in 
there and other passages, is not to be understood as if the 
words quoted contained a prophecy which merely verified iu 
the instance adduced. Rather, we should say, every dirine 
expression contains a meaning which is fulfilled when that 
tukes place which it expresses, either on a smaller or larger 
scale. Hence all the words of Ood, which collectively are in 
a certain sense prophecies, as long as the kingdom of God had 
not yet appeared, always become gradually, and with increas- 
ing brightness, fulfilled as the primary fulfilment, as in the in- 
stance of the people of Israel, is typical of a subsequent one%** 
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his meaoing that the prophecy he quoted was ful- 
filled only in that event indeed, what he says in 
ver. 19, 20. of natural phenomena, were not at that 
time literally fulfilled. No doubt, Peter employed 
the words of Joel in the same manner as he quoted 
the words of Christ, fia^n^tit^s ev miufMtn ayttf)^ at 
the effusion of the Spirit on Cornelius (Acts xi. 16.) : 
Peter was well aware that this promise of the Re- 
deemer related primarily to the Apostles; but on 
another occasion, which harmonized in idea with the 
effusion of the Spirit on the Apostles, this word of 
the Lord was realized afresh. So also those expres- 
sions of Isaiah respecting hardening the hearts of the 
people. The same passage is four times quoted in 
the New Testament on different occasions. Matt. xiii. 
14. John xii. 40. Acts xxviii. 26. Rom. xi. 8. ; and 
even to the inhabitants of the island of Thule, the 
Apostle would have had no hesitation in saying, 
" frXfifiovrai v/tit^ ro ^fjhv wro rou ff^o^jjrou," in case the 
state of their dispositions corresponded with that to 
which Isaiah refers. In this manner we would ex«- 
plain 1 Peter i. 25. where the prophetic expression, 
TO HfAa xv^tov fi6¥ii hi rov Amva is boldly explained, as 
reterring to the Gospel, in the words roDro hi i(fri ro 
^f^fiM TO tuayyikt^iv ug hfiag. The freedom with 
which, in these instances, reference is made to the 
expressions of the Old Testament, is equally applied 
to the form of the citations, when Christ (John vi. 
45.), in order to prove that the Father inwardly 
teaches men, adduces the prophetic saying, ** i^vrat 
^avTsg didaxroi ^sov" with the general expression, i<m 
yey^afifiivov iv roTg v^o^riTaig. We find a similar in- 
stance in John vii. 38. All these examples fall within 
the limits of typical prophecy, inasmuch as within 
the original fact to which the Old Testament lan- 
guage relates, those other cases to which it is applied 
are comprehended fsubgumirtj and typified. Ex- 
actly in the same manner, John uses the language 
of the Redeemer himself, when, in chap, xviii. 9., he 
refers with an tva vKn^u$fi to chap. xviL 12., where 
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yet the discourse was only of spiritual prediction. 
But did John intend that the Saviour, in that saying, 
had in view the fact to which he himself applied it, 
or did he only mean to say, that the Saviour's words 
in this respect also might be considered as verified ? 
This leads us to a consideration of the third ques- 
tion we proposed, namely, What views were entertain- 
ed by Christ and his Apostles of prophecy generally^ 
.avd especially of such typical parallels f Immediately 
after a citation of this kind, Faul says, (Rom. xv. 4.) 
as if in order to justify it, that all things which are 
written in the Old Testament are written for the 
dtdatrxaTua of Christians, and, in accordance with this 
sentiment, he declares in 2 Tim. iii. 16, that every 
divinely inspired writing is profitable for d/dacrxaX/o, 
for sXsyyji, &c. In 1 Cor. x. 11, Paul, after men- 
tioning certain divine judgments recorded in Scrip- 
ture, adds, that this also was designed for our 
wu^gff/a. The statements — in which, after all, no spe- 
cial reference is made to prophecy, do not imply that 
in the Old Testament passages, the cases to which 
they became applied were specially intended 4)y the 
Holy Spirit, but only serve for our justification in 
making use of these portions of Scripture whenever 
they can be applied for instruction and admonition. 
Yet there are likewise other expressions which inti- 
mate a special intention of God in the Old Testa- 
ment passages. In this view, 1 Cor. x. 9, 10, is 
worthy of particular notice. While the Apostle, in 
1 Tim. V. 18, quotes the Old Testament precept, 
^oZv aXoSjvru ov pfi,oi)Oug, merely as an instructive pa- 
rallel, and leaves it to the reader by an inference a 
minori ad majus, to deduce the lesson that the human 
labourer is still more worthy of his reward, — in the 
passage in the Epistle to the Corinthians, he appears 
to wish by the question, '* Doth God take care of 
oxen, or saith he it altogether for our sakes ?" to inti- 
timate that God from the first had the intention that 
the expression should be applied to human labourers 
— nay, more, as if the oxen were not peculiarly the 
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objects of the divine design. This bold argumenta- 
tion has led such interpreters as Jerome to go such 
lengths^ that they have really believed the poor oattle 
were excluded by it from God's providence. I think, 
meanwhile, that the Apostle's language ought not to 
be interpreted too rigorously. By this form of ex- 
pression he certainly means no more than what he 
says in 1 Tim. v. 18. The ^ravrofg, expresses no more 
than that the language may be applied with much 
greater propriety to men. This also must be allowed, 
for since the labouring cattle are included in one idea 
with labouring men, and the labouring man in himself 
stands in a higher rank, we can certainly say that the 
expression applies with much greater propriety to 
men. Accordingly, it would be agreeable to the 
Apostle's meaning if before the rm /3oa)y. we supplied 
a ^ovov, which, when a double question is asked, might 
be dispensed with.* Another instance, whereby an 
apparently accidental expression, a vmniu intended by 
God is indicated, we find in John xi. 51. To sup* 
pose on this occasion something providential, does 
not oppose our knowledge of the people. We are 
wont, when an expression accidentally thrown out 
acquires, by the course of events, an important mean- 
ing, to say, '* How remarkable that he should have 
expressed himself exactly in that manner !"*» With- 
out doubt the Apostles, as well as Christ himself, 
considered a Xsye/v sv wevfiari, Matthe\« xxii. 43, as 
belonging to direct prophecies, 1 Peter i. 1 1 ; 2 Peter 
i. 21. But of all the instances hitherto mentioned 
which belong to the typical class, the following, T 
think, might be the correct view. Hamann says, 



^ It is indeed incorrect to take this expression as two sepa- 
rate questions ; we have merely to place, as Lachmann does, 
a comma after ^uji. 

** Ad example of the opposite kind, where the Apostle ex- 
pressly tells us that his meaning of the Old Testament passage 
was not intended, as is in £ph. v. 32, if we explain the tytt 
h Xiytit tis X{«tf'T«»(tbe tyv designedly prominent), to mean, " I, 
for my part, use this expression in reference to Christ.** 
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" God has performed so many miracles, that we can 
acknowledge nothing more as natural*" As now to 
the religious man the divine management appears 
every where in the kingdom of nature — but more 
especially where, on the one hand, his limited 
vision cannot discern the connection between cause 
and effect, and, on the other, where the teleological 
importance is particularly prominent, so it hap- 
pens also in history. Nature and history have 
their luminous parts, where the Spirit that con- 
trols all things behind the curtain comes forth to 
view. And thus we think the consciousness of a di- 
vine intention in the typical parallels would be more 
or less strongly felt by the Apostles, according as the 
objects of agreement were more important, the wis- 
dom of the end more visible, btit the connection of 
cause and effect more hidden. As, in reference to 
the regular course of nature, we say at last, '< It is 
all a marvel," so in reference to the accidental occur- 
rences of history, we exclaim, ** It is all design I" 
The result respecting the views held by the Apostles 
of the inspiration of typical prophecies, in its essential 
points, agrees with what we have given above as our 
own view. 

If we now inquire what passages of the New Tes- 
tament, and especially if our Epistle belong to the 
class hitherto spoken of, of typical prophecies, after 
what has been said, it is evident the difference be- 
tween typical prophecy, and between support and 
adaptation is only transient. Every support and 
adaptation presupposes a parallel. The difference 
between this class and that of typical prophecy 
consists in this, that in accommodating the pas- 
sages of Scripture, the notion of a vtovoio. intended 
by God is altogether abandoned, and the parallel is 
rather taken by the author than given by God. In 
ecclesiastical phraseology, there is an ambiguity in 
reference to the expression dWfiyo^ia and ^sca^ia or 
TQoirokoyia, Strictly speaking ^gw^/a or r^o'xoXoyia 
was only a moral interpretation ; but since it often 
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proceeded allegorically, it would be ranked under 
allegory, as, on the other hand, the aXXsyo^ia would be 
also called ^iu^ta. Hence, among the ancients, we 
find the work of Diodorus of Tarsus, with the inter- ' 
rogative title, ng dsapo^a^icaotag xat aWriyo^iag ;* thus 
it will be doubtful whether the quotation in John ii. 
17* (Acts xi. 16.) is to be considered as a type 
or mere adaptation. How the Apostle obtained 
his quotation, the term i/ubvuic^fi plainly shows ; the 
Old Testament was ever present to the minds of 
these hoi}' men ; they cited it for the most part (or 
as some think on all occasionB), from memory ; and 
in the small extent of the Pauline Epistles, we find no 
less than seventy-three quotations from the Old Tes- 
tament. If an event occurred which agreed in idea 
with an Old Testament fact, in which it was as it 
were reflected, they had recourse to the scriptural 
expression^ and whether the citation was an adap- 
tation strictly speaking, or a typical prophecy, was 
determined, as we have before decided, accord- 
ing as the character and importance of the event 
gave more or less reason for presupposing a divine 
intention in the Old Testament expressions. In 
other parts of the New Testament, besides those al- 
ready mentioned, we venture to consider the follow- 
ing passages as typical quotations: Mat. ii. 15, 18; 
xxvii. 9, 35. John iii. 14 ; xix. 24, 36. Acts i. 
20 ; ii. 27 — 31.^ In our Epistle we may decidedly 

* Very recently Lenge^ke has examined the meaning of the 
word Sf«^i« io the book de Ephraemi Syri acfe herm0neutieay 
and argued against Ernesti and AJiinter, who consider it equi- 
valent to T^&T»x»yM^ of which sense it commonly, though cer- 
tainly not unusually, occurs 

^ The manner in which Peter here expounds the 16th Psalm, 
may in fact serve to prove that even those Psahns in which the 
Psdmist speaks of himself in the first person, were regarded 
by the Apostles as direct prophecies. Has not the Apostle, it 
may be said, here expressly declared that these words could not 
relate to David ? Certainly. But if he wished to say, that the 
Holy Spirit, inspiring the Psalmist, animated him on this occa- 
sion with a hope so pre-eminent that it could not be fulfilled 
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reckon the quotation from Psalm xxii. in eh. ii. from 
Psalm x1. in ch. x., and with less confidence the quo- 
tation from the Ps. viii. in ch. ii., from Isaiah viii. 
17, 18. and from Ps. xcvii. and cii. in ch. i. That 
the 22nd Psalm is to be reckoned pre-eminently 

in himself, must he not thus have expressed himself? This 
cannot be contradicted, and if so, this exposition of Peter can- 
not be brought as a counter-proof. We must rather assume 
that David, in a moment of elevation i» ^wtfuwty expressed in 
surpassing terms what Ood would do for his holy ones, which 
reached far beyond his own historical standing-point, and was 
only fulfilled in the ** Holy One,** »«r i^f^iff. In assuming 
such a peculiar elevation of the Psalmist, in Psalm zvi. we are 
opposed by the latest interpreters of the Psalms. Already De 
Wette has found, in the dosing words of the 1 7th Psalm, the 
Christian doctrine of the resurrection; the latest expositor, 
Ewald, says, that in our Psalm, the doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion is deduoeable from it, in a still more remarkable manner. 
'' The hope, v. 9 — 11, is so much higher than that with which 
Psalm xvii. closes, as this whole later Psalm stands higher; 
the truth which there lies closed up, here unfolds into full 
bloom, and there is hardly a more beautiAil or clearer expres- 
sion, the whole futurity of individual man than this, (v. E wald^s 
*< Die Poeiisohen BiieKer det AUen Bundes erklart. Zweiier 
TheiL Die Paalmen, GotHngen,** 1836, p. 142.) If this expres- 
sion of such high expectations stands insulated in this Psalm, 
this would be a proof that it was composed U itntt/t»ri. That 
Peter grounds his argument only on the LXX. and that Im- 
9^^» may be an incorrect translation of J^Tlt^ is, with re- 
spect to the point in question, a matter of indifference. Mean- 
while, it may be remarked, that according to the prevailing 
opinion^ the Galilean fisherman first learned Greek on his mis- 
sionary travels, and, therefore, must have delivered this dis- 
course on the day of Pentecost, not in Greek but in Aran^c 
If this were the case, then either must j^nZ^ have been used 

in Palestine in the sense of " corruption,^* as the Ghaldee trans- 
lator of the Psalms appears to have understood it, or his argu- 
ment would have been valid with the meaning *^ grave,** Still 
the prevalent opinion, that Peter's discourse was delivered in 
the Ghaldee language is not certain, since the greater number 
of the hearers consisted of Jews from foreign parts. Hence, 
what I said in the Introduction, on the use of Greek among 
fordgn Jews, must be considered, and the interpretation of the 
Apostle will require another kind of justification. 
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among the typical Messianic Psalms, is justified not 
only by the fulfilment of various details in it, but also 
by its close^ which rises so far above David's personal 
position, and as a strictly historical composition is 
scarcely conceivable. Still more remarkable, if pos- 
sible, is the fortieth Psalm. The same king who had 
established the Mosaic sacrificial system in all its 
extent, declares that he saw into the true meaning* of 
the law, which required not outward sacrifices, but 
self-sacrifice ! Schleiermacher views this Psalm as a 
typical prophecy, and likewise a support for the 
peculiar thoughts of the New Testament writer, in 
his sermon, " the perfecting sacrifice," on Heb. x. 
12. (the fifth sermon of the seventh series ; ^^ our 
author, (he says,) begins with quoting expressions of 
the Old Testament, as referring to the appearance of 
the Redeemer in this world, which the Redeemer, as 
it were, must have uttered on his entrance into this 
world/' The eighth Psalm also, our author has pro-> 
bably taken typically, induced by the expression 
ira^ ayyikoug. Especially if we take into account 
what the latest expositor of the Psalms has been the 
first to remark, that this Psalm relates to the history 
of the creation and the original condition of man, the 
typical application will be more strongly justified, 
inasmuch as Christ is the second Adam, in whom the 
original destination of man will be completed. The 
Author, however, quotes the expression in the form 
of a proof. As to the three remaining citations, we 
can indeed put them in. the class of typical passages, 
and must then explain them somewhat as De Wette 
has done in the treatise already referred to.^ But 

A On the symbolie and typical method of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, p. 16. " The Theocratic kiug and the Messiah are 
related to one another, as the copy and the original (Abbild 
und UrbUdJy and inversely Jehovah and the Messiah, as the 
original and the copy ; and what is true of the one is true of 
the other. Jehovah was the invisible King of the Theocracy, 
and his representative the actual reigning king of the Israelites ; 
between both, connecting the invisible and the visible, stands 
the Messiah, as equally God and Man. He differed from the 
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though these qnotations may in this manner be justi- 
fied, they still wear more than any other the appear- 
ance of being arbitrary. The citation from the 
97th Psalm may still be justified, since this Psalm re- 
fers to a time when the kingdom of God will be 
spread through the whole earth by the MessiiJi. 
The other quotations can hardly be justified, if we 
consider them as more than mere adaptations. 
Still the suspicion arises that the Author intended, 
as it would seem, to produce proof hy those citations, 
in the first and second chapters. If we cannot make 
up our minds to consider citations collectively as di- 
rect prophecies, the adduction of proofs would seem of 
a doubtful quality. The supernatural ist Theologians 
of the older school, like the Rationalists, would ask 
indeed — What can be proved by mere parallels? 
Yet let us consider that this objection takes a wide 
range. If, indeed, we must not only allow that many 
citations of the Apostles, as, for instance, John xix. 
36., are yet unquestionably of a merely typical kind, 
but that also the Old Testament passages which 
were present to the mind of the Redeemer when 
(John v. 46.) he referred to Moses, and when (Luke 
xxiv. 27* and 44, 46.) he shewed from the contents 
of the Old Testament, his sufilerings and his resurrec- 
tion, might be, at least for the most part, only typical, 
we must either charge him with having made use of 
insufficient proofs, or give a wider measure to the idea 
of proof as well as of prophecy. We must certainly 
admit that parallels belong in a wider sense to the de- 
partment of proof. Is it not shown how efiective for 

common kings in perfectly performing the will of Ood, whom 
they nerved only imperfectly, and deified humanity (die mentcheU 
tergottliehtej ; and differed from Jehovah, by bringing to full 
perfection the divine agency on earth, which^ in the relation of 
Jehovah to his people, was only discernible in imperfect medi- 
ations^ and humanified the Deity (Die Gottheit vermeneek' 
HehteJ, Hence it is dear, that whatever is said in the Old 
Testament of the (Jewish) kings as Ood's representatives, as 
well as what is said of Jehovah, as far as he was a reveaUog 
and mediating Ood, may be affirmed of the Messiah." 
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conviction they may be, by the analogies from nature, 
for the phenomena of the spiritual world, of which we 
have spoken in p. 188? Alone, indeed^ they are not 
sujfficient, but rather presuppose acknowledgment of 
the thing to be veriBed ; hence we must ascribe to 
them rather a persuasive than a convincing power. 
As to the instances of which we are here speaking, it 
should be observed that there was already in the rea- 
ders an acknowledgment of the higher dignity of 
Christ ; and since they had this, so they certainly 
would not refuse to allow the reference of such pas- 
sages to him which he had the authority to apply to 
himself. In this manner our author (xiii. 6,) puts 
into the mouth of Christians what they are authorised 
to say. Thus the Baptist transfers immediately to 
himself what Isaiah had said, and says <* / arn the 
voice of him who cries in the desert^" &c. Thus 
Christ, without hesitation (supposing Is. Ixi. to be 
the language of the Prophet), appropriates the lan- 
guage to himself, and addresses, it to the people of his 
own times, " The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, 
&c." Luke iv. 18. Hence it is apparent that the dif- 
ference between the department of proving by typi- 
cal passages, and of accommodation, is unfixed. 

We pass on to supports and adaptations. As 
we have already said this department includes such 
parallels in which the author is conscious of applying 
at pleasure the Old Testament passages. The quo- 
tation from Dopke in p. 195, might suffice to show 
that this mode of citation is also current among th« 
rabbinical theologians. The expression supporU we 
employ principally where the form of expression 
plainly shows that the citation is only a substratum 
for the author's own thoughts, where it is woven into 
the discourse without any former quotation, or after 
it has been introduced with a form of quotation, serves 
as a warp {stamen) for the woof (subtegmen) of the 
author's own thoughts. On the other hand, we call 
it adaptation in the special sense, the citation of 
a parallel with a direct form of quotation. These 
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two classes become mingled with one another, when 
the Speaker, instead of interweaving the Old Testa- 
ment dictum in his discourse, requires it to be read 
separately, as Matt. ix. 13; xxi. 16, which is likewise a 
usual mode of quotation in rabbinical writers; likewise 
passages where the citation is woven into the writer's 
own discourse by a parenthetical xara to yiy^af^fLivov^ 
as 1 Cor. i. 31, ii. 9 ; Rom. xv. 3. Allusive citations 
of the Old Testament we find in Rom. x. 6 — 8. 13. 
18 5 xi. 34, 35 ; xii. 20. Eph. iv. 8—10, 26, v. 14— 
31 ; particularly in Peter, 1 Peter ii. 10, 24 ; iii. 10, 
12, 14, 15; iv. 18; v. ^. The same kind of allu- 
sion — called by Calvin egg^yatf/a rhetorica. is princi- 
pally found in Romans x. 6—8. Eph. iv. 8—10.* In 
the class of adaptations, (where nevertheless seve- 
ral instances might in the mind of the author be 
considered as typical prophecies,) are the following 
passages, besides some already mentioned, Matt, 
xiii. 35 ; xxvi. 31. John ii. 17. Ac};s (i. 20, 21) ; 
xiii. 41. Rom. xi. 8—10. 1 Cor, ix. 9. (xiv. 21.) 
2 Cor. vi. 2; viii. 15. A transient use of Scripture 
in this manner, as has been remarked by Goethe, is 
founded in the innermost nature of every believer. 
By every new event, which has a parallel in Scrip- 
ture, the divine Word is, as it were, always verified 
afresh. Thus we find this method of employing 
Scripture with more or less skill from the Apostolic 
Fathers down to Hamann. We will adduce only 
a few examples, which are at hand, particular- 
l^pin reference to the mode of citation, since, from these 
a person, if he did not decidedly know the opposite, 
must conclude that the reference was to typical pro- 
phecies, — a hint to be kept in view in biblical cita- 
tions. The examples are from that pompous Taw- 

* To this class belong also the nrords with which the Re- 
deemer repelled 8atan in the Temptation, though they are 
there introduced with a special form of quotation. As we have 
there the idea of temptation individualised by three facts, so 
the idea of the opposing religious principle is individualised by 
thiee texts of Scripture. 
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yv^txog of Euzebius on the occasion of building the 
church at Tyre, Hist. Eccles. x. 4. He there says 
of those who exposed themselves to all hazards, in 
order to effect the building of the church ; ug rag 
^aXa/ (TrjjXa/ff h^aig xaray^a^ucag 'jr^op^fiffetg, s§yotg 
'jTtsrag ofAoXoyitSat (the divine word is thereby again 
verified, and therefore so much the more credible,) 
dt* a ra rs &XKa 6 ^s7og l^aXjjSgus/ Xoyog, dra^ xai rcth 
vi^i aurcDv a'To^atvo/iievog* <^ ^ofi^atav lairacavro oi a/na^ru- 
Aoi. evsruvav ro^ov avruv,'* xrX. Farther on he says : 
xoct Toys Iv rovTOig T^oavafuvouv " xupts, iv rfi 'jroKst ffou 
T7IV s/xova avruv s^ou^ivojtfug" aXri^eg vw hqi^aXfioTg 
vavruv dvars<pavTou, And speaking of the spiritual 
desolation of that Church, he says, it would be 
so changed, ug dvafmsTv avrfi rriv 'jr^opfirsiav *H<ra/o'j 
raura* ivp^av^firt s^ri/ukog di'>\^u(fa, xtX. 

Among the instances of support in our Epistle 
must be reckoned chap. ii. 6 — 9, where the words 
from the eighth Psalm form the warp, (Aufzugy) for 
the development of the author^s train of thought, and 
to this we may, perhaps add, with Calvin, the cita- 
tion in chap. xi. 25. That great expositor generally 
handles passages of this kind with great acuteness. 
On chap. ii. 6, he makes the following observation ; 
respondeo, rumfuisse propositum Apostolo, genuinam 
verborum expasitionem referre. Nihil enim est incom- 
?nodi^ si allusiones in verbis qiujerat, ad omandam 
prcBsentem causam, Quemadmodum Pauius quum 
Rom, X. 6, testimonium citat ex Mose : guts ascendat 
in ccdum etc., statim non interpretationem sed exor^ 
nationem atteseit de coelo et infernis etc. Passages 
from the Old Testament are interwoven with 
the Apostle's language without any form of quo- 
tation in chap. iii. 2; x. 37, 38; xii. 14, 15 : xiii. 6. 
Parallels with a xa^ug yiy^aTrras or tva vXv}§u^fii as in 
other parts of scripture, are not usual in our author, 
yet we may reckon as such ch. iii. 15, and x. 30. 

In connection with th« objection that, in our 
Epistle, citations from the Old Testament are arbi' 
trarily made ; another, allied to it, should be noticed, 

VOL. II. p 
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that the writer takes an unwarrantable liberty with 
Old Testament tvords^ and this also may be traced 
back to the influence of the Rabbinical school, in 
which p*Ip*ID, that is to be minutieux, was to the 
credit of an interpreter. In answering this objection, 
we must be a little more diffuse. We here meet with 
a remarkable divergency of opinion in ancient and 
modern times. While the older, especially the Lu- 
theran interpreters, transferred the same meaning 
which the Old Testament citations had in the New 
Testament, in their full extent, to the corresponding 
passages in the Old Testament, modern interpreters, 
since Koppe^ have animadverted on the want of her- 
meneuticsd tact in the Apostles. An unfortunate use 
has been made of Augustin's saying ; distingue tem- 
pora et concordabit scriptura. This saying has, ap- 
parently, been proved to be not siooply but doubly 
false : for, while that ancient school have arrived at 
Augustine's results, they have neglected his method: 
MON distinguendo tempora concordabat scriptura ; the 
modems have copied his method, without arriving 
at his results, pbobe enim distinguendo tempora^ non 
concordabat scriptura. Where acuteness is wanting, 
men see only points of similarity ; where profundity 
is wanting, they see only discrepancies. When in- 
terpreters are destitute of spiritual freedom, all dif- 
ference between the Old and New Testament va- 
nishes ; where there is freedom without the spirit, a 
yawning chasm opens between the two, over which 
no philological or historical erudition can throw a 
bridge. The pneumatical interpretations here gives 
the truth, which, indeed, thankfully receives the indi- 
cations of the difference, but also strives to indicate in 
the difference of the reference the unity of the idea, 
(that is, of the spirit^) in the difference of the ^ni^a the 
unity of the diavoia. It is certainly true, that a Paul ad- 
duces many citations where the Old Testament dictum 
falls short of the New Testamentyac/tim, or where the 
New TestBLment f actum falls short of the Old Testa- 
ment dictum. When it is said of Abraham's faith, in 
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the annouDcemeDt of the blessing of his seed, " it was 
counted to him for righteousness," and Paul proves 
therefrom, that in the Old Testament the righteous- 
ness of faith was taught, the New Testament factwn 
goes beyond the Old Testament dictum* And, on 
the other hand, when he adduces in proof that the 
preaching of the Gospel sounded far and wide (in 
Rom. X. 18.)) the passage from the Psalms, l^^xSsv s/^ 
ra 'jre^ara rr^g o/xovfASvfig ra ^ri/iara aurwv, here again 
the amplitude of the Old Testament dictum exceeds 
that of the New Testament factum. But whoever, 
on account of such incongruities, is disposed to pity 
the Apostle that he could not enjoy the privilege of 
hearing the late Dr. KeiVs Lectures on Hermeneu- 
tics at Leipzig, may spare his sympathy, for it is to 
be feared that, in this instance, such instruction would 
have been thrown away. In the case of Hamano, at 
least, who had the advantage of being born in highly- 
educated Prussia, the instructions of M. Kuntzen, so 
celebrated in all departments of Philosophy, and also 
in Hermeneutics, had no visible good effect On the 
so called Rabbinical Hermeneutics, which Paul fol- 
lows, I have already spoken in the Essay in the 
<< Studien und Kritikeuy" 1835, Part IL, and will 
only quote from it a dictum of Hamann, since it 
not only makes use of the Old Testament in a man- 
ner so remarkably parallel to the Pauline method, but 
may be placed as a motto over investigations of this 
kind, comprising, as it does^ the substance of what is 
to be said on the subject ; << since Moses places the life 
in the blood, all the baptized Rabbles shudder at the 
spirit and life of the prophets, whereby the literal 
sense, as a darling child, is sacrificed^ 6v ircL^a^okfi 
(Heb. xi. 19.), and the stream of Eastern wisdom is 
changed into blood."* liv in any other respect what- 

■ Experience hat taoght me that this dictum of Hamann's 
requires an interpres ; and, however disagreeable a business it 
is CO adulterate wine with water, nothing else remains to be 
done, if people will not otherwise be inauced to taste it ; for 
this reason let the following hints be given : ** Man shudders 
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ever, the dependence of the Apostles on the educa- 
tion of their times is discernible, it certainly is most of 
all in this their method of taxing the letter, and of de- 
ducing arguments and important consequences from 
particular points in the form of the Old Testament 
expressions, on which, according to our convictions, 
the original author laid no stress. Meanwhile, let us 
consider how much depends on the art and method of 
employing this interpretation. Whether the interpre- 
tation errs or not, depends entirely on whether it de- 
duces from the ^rifia or y^a/ifia what is not at all 
contained in it, xara biamctv or xara irv6Viia ; or aims 
to extract from the ^vifLa or y^aiifLot, what it contains 
only xara dsavotav or xara 'tevtv/JM, Only the first 
merits, in an unfavourable sense, the name of rab- 
binical interpretation ; and to this class belongs the 
wide extent of those cabalistic interpretations, of 
which the New Testament contains not a trace, — 
namely, the deducing of mysteries from the use 

at blood, bat, according to Moset, ' in the blood is the life.' Jew- 
ish Rabbies, who cannot recognise the life in the blood, shudder 
at the life in the prophets (confessedly the mass of the Jewish 
Rcribes had not much to do with the prophets, but only with the 
Thorah (law),) and so it is with the baptized Rabbies in refe- 
rence to the baptized Prophets. Their darling child is the literal 
meaning ; they see only this in the prophets, and in this also 
only the material blood, without guessing at the life it contains. 
But whoever wishes to understand the prophets, and to find the 
life iu the offensive blood, he must, like Abraham, offer up his 
darh'ng child; and that in a double sense, l99r»f»fi§Xif ; at a 
' bold venture,' and taking < the letter as die parable of the 
Spirit.' Thus it is in all books of Eastern wisdom,— but 
in these, especially, the water of the literal sense must be 
changed into the blood of the spiritual sense, which indeed is a 
roirade that it requires the rod of Moses to perform. I^ 
spiritual sense is blood, but only such as is identical with the 
life." Truly one cannot read such a sentence of the Northern 
Magician, without thinking of the cathedrals of ancient times 
which were scattered over the land, and when every door-post, 
with its symbolic anagrams, detained the beholder for hours ; 
and how striking that this Christian Rabbi, and the enlightened 
Moses Mendelsohn, came into the world, not only in the same 
century, but almost 4n the same year,-.the latter in 1729,-^ 
the former in 1730. 
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and position of single letters, or from their nume- 
rical value. (See the Introduction, p. 91.) The 
argumentation of Paul in Gal. iii. 16. would come 
nearest to such arbitrariness, where, as modern expo- 
sitors have maintained, he has, in defiance of gram- 
matical laws, inferred from the singular (frs^fia what 
cannot be inferred from it. See the Appendix to this 
Dissertation. But the second case of taxing the letter 
is something quite different. It is indeed, confess- 
edly, the character of what is ingeniously said, when 
the interpreter, even in the form of the words — which 
naturally can only be the manifestation of the esience 
of the thought— detects the thought^ only he cannot 
see as intended what is really not so. Indeed, we are 
so indulgent, as not to deprive him of the praise of 
ingenuity, when he — bordering on that cabalistic art 
— (it being supposed that it is done with ability and 
a consciousness of what he is about) in spite of the 
language, forces out of the words what lies only in the 
thought Ingeniosi videtur, says Cicero, vim verbi in 
aliudf atque asteri acciptant ducere posse. We are 
reminded of the etymologies of the Stoics and of our 
modern philosophy, according to which meinen, to 
mean^ iniend, signifies what is only mein (mine), and 
not cill'gemeine ( common to all) ; auf-hebeny causer- 
vando tollere, &c. Such a citation of the Apostle, 
where he plaees in the word what lies only in the 
fact^ and where no intelligent person can hesitate to 
call his conduct in the highest degree ingenious, is 
his making use of the inscription aym^rtf) ^sft, Acts 
xvii. 23. (See the Appendix to this Dissertation.) 
Of the same kind are also some interpretations in our 
Epistle, particularly those in chap. ii. 9. ; iv. 4 — 10. ; 
X. 5 — 10.; xi. 13. What our Author deduces from 
these passages xara ^rifia^ lies certainly not in the 
words themselves, if taken strictly according to their 
historical connection, — nevertheless, our exposition 
will have shewn, that in iv. 4 — 10. and x. 5 — 10., the 
application xara biavotav has not missed the sense of 
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the passages. Hardly so much as this can be affirmed 
of chap. li. 9. and xi. 13. As to the passage from the 
Psalms, the leading thought on which it depends, 
namely, that the ideal of humanity becomes firgt 
realized in Jesus, has in it a real point of connection ; 
but in the application which he makes of the ^ol§ 
ayy^Xovi and ^^a^u rt^ his translation has misled him, 
and so far the passage is again to be brought under 
consideration. — In order to form a well-grounded 
opinion of the expression respecting the patriarchs, 
chap. xi. IS., in which he speaks of their earthly life 
as being that of pilgrims and strangers, we must go 
further, and investigate fully what were the expecta- 
tions of these persons relative to a life on the other side 
the grave. We can give here only a few hints on this 
subject. The expression^ " gathered to their fathers," 
denotes a continuance after death, but does not deter- 
mine that it would be a happy one. Yet must it not 
be assumed, that those who stood the highest among 
the Old Testament saints ha<l an anticipation of fu- 
ture happiness? If we consider the matter psycho- 
logically, it will be admitted, that it is not pro- 
bable that persons of Abraham's disposition would 
believe that at death all was over. If we add to 
this Christ's declaration, John viii. 56., we cannot 
hesitate to Abraham some expectation of a Mes- 
sianic advent. Here it is to be considered whether 
we may admit that what does not appear as doctrine 
among the Israelites till the time of the captivity, 
made its appearance as an anticipation in the minds 
of individuals, — whether the strength of the divine 
life in certain minds became predictive of the future. 
This is in fact the view, which, as we have seen above, 
Ewald has taken in reference to the author of the 16th 
Psalm, and with still greater reason, as k appears to 
us, De Wette in reference to the 17th Psalm. If 
some traditions were spread among the people like 
those of Enoch, (whom God, because he walked with 
God, took to himself) would not they suffice to awaken 
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anticipations in minds strongly fixed on the invisible, 
which would go far beyond the general expectations ?^ 
More than this, the latest critical opinion by Hitzig, 
has thrown some doubt on what modern critics have 
expressed, undoubtingly, that the section Isaiah 24 — 
27, belongs to the period of the exile, and has assigned 
these prophetic expressions to the time of Nahum. 
Now, if this section does not belong to the period of 
the exile, we have in ch. xxv. 8, (especially according 
to Hitzig's Comment.) and xxvi. 19, a striking proof 
how feith in the resurrection, and the happiness suc- 
ceeding to it, developed itself without external infor- 
mation in the minds of prophetic men under the in- 
fluence of Grod's spirit. Thus then, the supposition 
of anticipations of a happy futurity, either immedi- 
ately aflter death or below the Sheol in individual in- 
spired Israelites, is not made at random, and if so, 
our author cannot be refused the right to find in the 
words, which the Patriarch uttered respecting his 
toilsome earthly pilgrimage, anticipations of a better 
hope beyond the grave. Meanwhile, those persons 
who cannot make up their minds to allow the Patri- 
archs such anticipations, may suppose with Schlicht- 
ing,'(8ee our Commentary on xi. 13,) that the author 
interpreted the Old Testament words ex sua senstt, as 
he actually does, when in the same chiapter, ver. 10^ he 
explains the living of the Patriarchs in moveable tents, 
as an indication of their knowledge of a better home. 
Does not the Redeemer adopt the same method, when 
he described the anointing by the woman in Matt. 
xxv. 12, as done for his hvrcL^tatsiLOi, while the woman 
herself certainly had not that event in view ? 

* That the lawgiver of Israel, Moses, knew of a happy im- 
mortality« is considered as indubitable by those who credit the 
accounts given by Herodotus respecting the most ancient 
^gYV^sj^ faith ; compare especially Kanfa Religion irmerhcdb 
der Grenzen der bhtsen Vemunfi, (Religion within the bounds 
of mere reason,) p. 187- De Wette, Bibl. Dogm. p. 113. Yet 
that Herodotus, on these points, is to be depended upon, may 
admit of a doubt. 
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ir. THE USE MADE OF THE 8EPTUAGINT VERSION 
INSTEAD OF THE ORIGINAL TEXT. 

Throughout all ages we find two classes of minds, 
that of the realists and that of the idealists ; those be- 
longing to the former believe that they possess only 
what may be indicated by the letter^ the latter what 
is indicated by the spirit; and this last mental ten- 
dency may again be distinguished into the Scholastic- 
discursive and the Mystic-intuitive. If the literal ten- 
dency is pushed to its utmost length, it would no 
longer be thought sufficient to possess a written reve- 
lation, there must be a constant interpreter of it in 
writing ; it would not be enough to have an inspired 
original text ; there must also be an inspired transla- 
tion ; it would not be enough to have inspired words, 
an inspired punctuation would be requisite. One sees 
whoever lays a stress upon the letter, must stop some- 
where in his demand for tangible evidence : the dif- 
ficulty is on what point to fix. That realistic tendency 
is met by difficulties at every step ; and if all other 
points were settled, there remains at last the host of forty 
thousand New Testament readings, to say nothing of 
those of the Old, of which 331 are mentioned by De 
Rolssi in Genesis alone, and he professed not to col- 
lect all, like Kennicott, but only the most important. 
On the other hand, it is equally certain that the spirit 
which has no body, would not be the thing for us^ and 
if in the region of the letter without the spirit^ we should 
be choaked by the thick vapour — ^in the region of the 
spirit without the letter, we should die as under an 
exhausted receiver. Thus then^ nothing remains for 
us but to seek for a golden mean between the pre- 
ference of the letter and that of the spirit. In what way 
is it to be attained ? It must be the joint restfk of 
dogmatic theology and exegesis. If the requirement 
of the former, that divine truth presupposes a credible 
witness of it, must direct exegesis on the one hand, so, 
on the other hand, what is obtained as the unquestion- 
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able result of exegesis, must exercise an influence on 
the extent of the idea of inspiration. And we must 
always bear in mind, that the transition of the de- 
grees of inspiration usually escape our eyes ; see the 
remarks in the Introduction, p. 97. 

To the advocates of the letter, it must always ap- 
pear a most striking phenomenon, which they have 
tried as long as possible to deny, that the Apostles, 
instead of citing the orfginal text of the Holy Scrip- 
tures of the Old Testament, have cited a translation ; 
and so much the more, when it can be sliown, that 
this translation has come down to us in a critical condi- 
tion, which, even to the present time, has been regarded 
as a problem, and that its departure from the original 
text is greater than any modem version since the Re- 
formation, unless we except the first attempt at a 
French translation, that of OJivetan. And still more 
striking must it be, when at last it is found that ge- 
nerally those passages from the Old Testament, 
whether they are taken from the translation or imme- 
diately from the original text, were merely quoted 
from memory. Yet, however great persons may 
imagine the influence of this proceeding to be, when 
they hear these results expressed in abstractor it is by 
DO means such. Indeed, it is a remarkable circum- 
stance, that although, according to appearance, the 
body of the New Testament writers make use of the 
Septuagint Version, nevertheless, when the text of 
that version, at least as it has come down to us — 
departs entirely from the meaning of the original text, 
and is sometimes quite without meaning, (for instance 
compare Rom. x. 15. with Isaiah lii. 7*) either they 
make use of another translation, or translate the ori- 
ginal independently; compare Mat. ii. }5. John 
xix. 37. Rom. ix. 17, 33; x. 15; xii. 19. 1 Cor. 
xiv. 21 ; XV. 55. Neither in the Gospels, nor in the 
Pauline Epistles do we remember a passage in which, 
by adherence to the Septuagint, the Old Testament 
text is essentially injured. The departure of the 
Septuagint, from what, according to our exegesis, is 
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t4je correct translation, is sometimes also great in those 
cases in which Paul in a remarkable manner adheres 
closely to it, as Rom. ix. 27, but the sense which the 
Greek version gives in the passage there cited, agrees 
also with that given by our Exegesis. Thus, conse- 
quently, only the thought in the passage cited from 
memory, could be deemed of value. In this respect the 
writers of the New Testament always allow themselves 
much greater licence than a Mahommedan, for in- 
stance, is wont to do. Their interpretation of the 
passage they convey in the citation itself, as Matt ii. 
6. xzvii. 9. Rom. x. 7. Ebewhere, only the Old 
Testament in general is cited, or the Prophets ; some- 
times so, that no passage in the Old Testament can be 
pointed out, corresponding verbally, John vii. 38. 
Luke xi. 49. Matt. ii. 23. (on this text, see Jerome) 
James iv. 5. Eph. v. 14. (?) In very many, indeed, 
in most cases, by quoting from memory, the passage 
is verbally altered, sometimes so, that the variation, 
as is the case with this in 1 Cor. ii. 9. (Eph. v. 14.) 
has occasioned the supposition that the citation be- 
longs to some apocryphal book. Also, frequently, 
several passages are joined in one, Matt. xxi. 5. 
Romans xi. 26, 27. 2 Cor. vi. 16—18. In some 
cases both these are united — incorrect quotation and 
the blending of several passages in one ; sometimes a 
various reading, or a small error of translation in the 
Septuagint. So in a passage where one least expects 
it, namely, Luke iv. 18, 19; in the scene here nar- 
rated, Christ must necessarily have read the beginning 
of Isaiah Ixi. consecutively; yet in the Greek text of 
Luke some words from Isa. Iviii. 6. are found, — ^some 
appear to have fallen out, — and, besides all this, accord- 
ing to our text, an incorrect translation of the LXX. 
xai ruf>\oig avafiXs-^iv, Yet with regard to the sense 
of the expression, the freedoms taken by the Evange- 
list in the quotation have made not the least difference. 
The free method with which the first publishers of the 
Gospel use the Old Testament, necessarily leads us 
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to the admission, that their faith in the inspiration of 
the Old Testament passages made a distinction be- 
tween the letter and the spirit ; or, when they did not 
do this intentionally, the spirit that inspired them led 
them unconsciously to this distinction. Exactly the 
same appearance meets us, when we see with what 
freedom the Apostolic Fathers, and those of the first 
age, quote passages from the New Testament, not- 
withstanding their faith in its inspiration.^ Clement 
of Alexandria says expressly, that in his quotation, he 
paid more regard to the sense than to the words of 
Scripture. Here, then, we must recognise a guide 
for our proceedings, especially in deciding such cases 
as occur in the Epistle to the Hebrews, where the 
Greek translation quoted differs in such a manner 
from the text of the Old Testament, as to produce a 
modification of the sense. 

As we have remarked in the Introduction, our 
Epistle differs from the Pauline in this respect, that 
its citations are unequally close, and in the longer 
passages agree quite verbally with the Septuagint. 

■ The investigations lately made by Credner, for critical pur- 
poses, first in his treatise, " De Librorum N. T. Inspiratione, 
Jena, 1828,** have led to some interesting remarks on the views 
of the first Christians respecting the inspiration of the Apos- 
tles ; and in his " Beitragef** he has since brought forward the 
question, whether the Apostolic Fathers cited the New Testa- 
ment writings as sacred. He decides in the negative, and en- 
deavours to shew that the first Christians made no difference 
between themselves and the Apostles, in reference to the par- 
ticipation of the Spirit. In this last respect he certainly avers 
too much ; and, on the first point, he expresses several critical 
judgments with too great confidence. But, in general, his as- 
sertions have truth on their side, and lead to the interesting 
remark, that the first Christians, even when they had not a 
■acred letter before them, must have been preserved, from insist- 
ing <m the form of the expressions of Christ and his Apostles. 
For although a number of Christ's expressions were of so in- 
flexible a form, that this could not easily be stripped off with- 
out doing injury to the contents, and though such expressions 
became only a little altered by oral tradition, this was not the 
case with all. 
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The citation in chap. x. 30. is the only one that forms 
an exception. Our Epistle also, in two important 
passages, chap. x. 5. and ii. 7. has followed the Greek 
version closely, although, according to our existing 
text, it is essentially defective : as similar errors of 
translation may be also adduced, chap. xi. 21. sti to 
dxgov riji ^afidou, and xiii. 15. xap^og ^uXsw. Much 
has been said of the difference in chap. x. 5. Yet we 
venture^ agreeably to what we have adduced on the 
passage, to consider as decided, that the sense of the 
Psalmist has been as little altered by the Greek tran- 
slator as when, in Hosea xiv. 3., he translated accord- 
ing to the reading ♦'^fl, where we have CS^^^fl* The 

citation in chap. ii. 7. is not altogether similar, as we 
have remarked above, in p. 34. In reference to this, 
it must be acknowledged that our Author has been led, 
through the translation, to an application not corre- 
sponding to the Old Testament text. According to the 
general principles we have laid down relative to the in- 
spiration of the Apostles, we have no hesitation in ac- 
knowledging this. Thus also, in chap. xi. 21., the trans- 
lation of the Seventy, which the Author follows, must 
be considered as erroneous. As to importance, this er- 
ror stands in the same category as when Matthew (chap, 
xxi. 5.) quotes, according to the Hebrew, e^i vvo^i/yiov 
xai 'iruXov vsov, and refers this to the two animals on the 
occasion of Christ's entering Jerusalem. Whilst — 
even according to Hengstenberg, in expounding the 
passage of the Prophet — the "] only serves here for a 

climax, and of course the language applies only to 
one, as John also only mentions the animal on which 
the Redeemer rode, and hence freely quotes it, tvi 
vojKov hvov. Thus when Paul, in 1 Cor. xv. 55., 
leaves the Alexandrian version, as it is unintelligible, 

and, according to his own view^ translates Hlf J S by 

- V T 

UQ vTicog^ which can scarcely be considered as the cor- 
rect rendering ; and so in other examples. 
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III. THE TYPICAL EXPOSITION OF HISTORY. 

Typical exposition relates either to words or 
facts. Of the typical interpretation of Old Testa- 
ment expressions, we have already spoken. As to 
facts, they are either institutions or historical events. 
Of the most distinguished class of typical institutions 
we shall speak in the Second Dissertation, in treating 
of the Jewish Sacrifices and Priesthood ; so that, in 
this place, we have only to say a few things con- 
cerning the typical treatment of history, more par- 
ticularly the interpretation given in chap. vii. of the 
history of Melchisedec, and perhaps, also, in refer- 
ence to Abel, chap. xii. 24. on which passage the 
older typology lays considerable stress. We shall 
here be brief, after what we have already-said; although, 
in the prevalence of type in history and mythology, 
much has been said that is truly profound ; and, at 
the same time, much that is arbitrary and visionary ; 
many proofs of both one and the other may be found 
in Kanne's << Christ in the Old Testament^** and Mo- 
liter's ** Philosophy of History ^ Beck's views agree 
most nearly with our own.* As we have said above, 
of prophecy ; it is not the image of the future reflect- 
ed into the past by a concave mirror, but rather the 
future which germinates. out of the past ; so also that 
view of historical types is to be rejected which will 
comprehend them only from the future. They are 
to be comprehended by observing that, in the hbtory 
of the Patriarchs and of the Jewish pepple, cer- 
tain conditions were fixed, by which images of 

* See also Sack's Apoiogetik, pp. 180, 215. This learned 
writer was probably in the right, when he considered a typo- 
logy to be necessary *< to the complete organism of ezegetic 
theology.** His own labours were preceded only by the defec- 
tive works of Michaelis and Hiller. Some interesting hints 
may be found in Von Meyer, and in the lOth volume of his 
« Blatter fur Kohere IVahrheit" A sketch of typology is 
given, but we perceive a want of strict criticism and diligence 
in the execution. 
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the iiiture must spontaneously arise. This view has 
been alreay given in an essay by De Wette, " Bettrag 
zur CharakUristik der HebraismtiSj* in the '^ Studien** 
of Daub and Kreuzer, iii. 244. *' Long before Christ, 
the world in which he was to appear was prepared : 
the whole Old Testament is a great prophecy, a great 
type of him who was to come, and who did come. 
Who can deny that the holy seers of the Old Testa- 
ment saw, in spirit, long before-hand, the coming of 
Christ, and had presages of the new doctrine in prophe- 
tic anticipations, varying in clearness. The typological 
comparison of the Old Testament with the New, was 
no unmeaning amusement. And it is scarcely a 
mere accident, that the evangelical history, in the most 
important points, runs parallel with the Mosaic." 

Accordingly, typology errs in proportion as it at- 
taches itself only to individual points in the Old Tes- 
tament, which do not stand in an organic, but only 
in an outward relation to New Testament facts.* The 
true nature of typology is shown by an expression in 
the Apocalypse, xi. 8, tit/s xaXeT^at irvsb/j^r/xuig 'SodofjM 
xa/ A/yvTTTog ; compare 1 Cor. x. 3, 4. where 'jnnvfia* 
Tixug is likewise taken by several critics in the sense 
of «« typically,** Historical typology has, indeed, for 
its object to display the interior, the spirit of the Old 
Testament historical appearances, and to combine 
them with those of the New. The same terminus is 
employed for marking typical interpretation in the 

• Lately, Braunschweig in his " history of the world," has 
allowed too great a predominance to this outward typology. In 
pointing out parallels between the different periods of history, 
or between history and nature, we must be very cautious, and 
oftentimes satisfy ourselves with mere general outlines. It is 
similar to prognostication of the weather ; men may forecast 
respecting the larger portions of the year, without discredit, 
but not for only weeks and days. Augustine has given a 
warning respecting arbitrary historical typology, that it must 
not be considered as a spiritus propheHous, but only a conjee- 
tura mentis humanea quae aliquando ad verum pervenit, ali- 
quando fallitur. De Civ. Dei, xviil. 62. 
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Greek, Latin, and Syrian churches.^ The example 
of typical interpretation which our author presents in 
the 7th chap, certainly is an example of genuine typo- 
logy. For in fact, in the relation of that Melchizedec 
to the Levitical priesthood is expressed the relation in 
which Christ also stands to the priesthood. But this 
striking comparison is not confined to one occasion 
by our author, for he also deduces it from a passage 
in the llOth Psalm, (See Heb. v. 10.) As we have 
remarked in the commentary, our author has not 
availed himself of all the points of resemblance ; 
but if it should nevertheless appear to many persons 
that he has already gone too far in the interpretation, 
let it be recollected that the type may serve for a 
parable, and render assistance in the contemplation of 
abstract truths. 

* On the use of Aaaa^> among the Syrians, see Wine- 
mann*8 HortB Syriaca, I. 55. This Italian scholar, born in 
Spain, of English parents of German origin, has enumerated 
in his works not less than 45 expressions, by which the Syrians 
designate a type. If these expiessions were submitted to closer 
examination in a fuller treatise on the subject, it would con- 
tribute to set in a clear light the views entertained of tppes by 
the Syrian school of interpreters. Compare on this subject, 
Lengerke de Ephraemi Syri hartneny p. 169, sq. 
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APPENDIX TO DISSERTATION I. 

ON THE HERHBNEUTIC8 OF THE APOSTLE PAUL, WITH A 
SPECIAL BEFERENCB TO OAL. ill. 16.* 



We must begin with entering our protest against the con- 
duct of those persons who reject, in the gross, as perversions, 
the Rabbinical expositions of the Old Testament. Even 
in many, of the ancient Rabbinical expositions, which the 
otherwise insipid Jarchi has adduced n'om the writings of 
his predecessors, we cannot avoid perceiving what we term 
esprit^ and we often find genuine theological and religious 
tact. Yet, if we concede at once all that is said in deprecia- 
tion of the Rabbinical writings, of the Apostle Paul we 
maintain that it can be shown how he was guided within 
the method of that interpretation, by so fine a tact, that 
even a person who comes to his works, without believing 
in the higher guidance of the Apostle, in such passages, 
cannot help admiring the acuteness and depth of his views, 
and acknowledge his mental superiority in this point as in 
others.^ But whoever has a belief in the higher guidance 
of the Apostle, in all his religious knowledge will abo 
recognize, in the masterly expositions of the Apostle, traces 
of that Spirit who ** led him into all truth." 

We shall attempt to show this only in one passage, but 
one which is considered the most hopeless (die desperateste). 
But we preface this Essay on the hermeneutical skill of the 
Apostle in handling Old Testament passages, by consider- 
ing a question which ought long ago to have been settled ; 
— how the Apostle acted as an interpreter, where he could 
not appeal to the Codex of the Old Testament, but where he 

* This essay is reprinted, with the omission of an introduc- 
tory and closing paragraph, from the Liier. AfUfetger, 1834. 
No. 31-34. 

^ This, for example, is De Wette^s opinion in reference to 
the manner in which the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
has treated the Old Testament. Compare also De Wette^s 
Essay, containing many beautiful remarks, in the third part 
of the Schleiermadier, Lttcke and De Wette^s Journal, (^Zeiis- 
ohrift)y also his introduction to the New Testament, p. 291. 
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came forward as an interpreter of the anima naturaliter 
Christiana^ as Tertullian says, or of the Book of Nature. 
In this department, we shall here find exactly the same man 
as in the first-mentioned, and, if it be so, the reference may 
be very advantageous in our day, when persons are more 
disposed to allow anticipations of Christian truth in the 
breast of a superior heathen, or in the mysteries of nature, 
than in the books of the Old Testament. 

We wish to confine ourselves, here, to three passages. 
Acts xvii. 23. and 28, and 1 Cor. xi. 15. In the first nam- 
ed passage, the Apostle appeals to an altar of the Athenians, 
with the inscription " To the unknown God." " Him," 
said he, " whom ye ignorantly worship. I declare unto 
you." What? have we here a pious accommodation of 
the Apostle's, or an error unconsciously committed? Yet 
did not the inscription relate to the God whom Paul made 
known, generally to the unknown God ? But ^yw^-ry Ss* 
means only " an unknown God," for whom the appropriate 
name was wanting. Perhaps, indeed, there was not an 
altar with the inscription in the singular, but only in the 
plural, " to the unknown Gods."» Did the Apostle not 
really know this, or did he not wish to know it ? Such are 
the questions which may be asked here, as well as in re- 
ference to the interpretation of many Old Testament pas- 
sages. But who that has looked more closely into the na- 
ture of all religions, and especially of heathenism, will be 
able to deny that, in this introduction of the Apostle's dis- 
course, we have the most wonderful union of a knowledge 
of the world and profound views of religion ? Who will 
deny that the object of all rites and forms of devotion, in 
every zone of the earth, is no other than that unknown God 
whom the gospel reveals to us ; Though not in the poet's 
sense, yet in a certain sense, Pope's lines are undoubtedly 
true : — 

Father of all ! in every age, 

In every clime adored. 
By saint, by savage, and by sage, 

Jehovah, Jove, or Lord. 

If it were the Apostle's intention to introduce the truth in 
a kindly manner, could he have done it more tenderly ? 
But again, how could he give a deeper explanation of that 

* See Neander*8 History of the Planting and Training of the 
Christian Church. Vol. I. p. 222. (Biblical Cabinet, Ynl, 
XXXV.) 

VOL. II. Q, 
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truth which was still involved in all the untruth of heathen- 
ism, than hj proceeding from the amazing supposition that 
he announced nothing else to them than what their souls 
had long sought and tended towards. * But as to the form 
in which he found this idea, who would call this an acci- 
dental artificial connection ? Does not rather this idea 
here connect itself with a fact, in which it had peculiarly 
realised itself? For certainly the heathen erected his altars 
to an unknown God, or t?ie unknown Gods, when ahove 
all those gods whom he honoured by name, there was 
another heavenly Being, not included in their class, after 
whom he had an undefined longing. Thus there was the 
consciousness of a defective religious knowledge, with an 
existing necessity, — the consciousness of an inward seeking 
after an imperfectly defined object, which was expressed 
in such an inscription. And thus has Paul, by his com- 
mentary on this peculiar custom of erecting such altars for 
the unknown God^ disclosed their hidden meaning; and, as 
it appears to us, not by means of any direct historical in- 
formation which he had gained respecting the origin of 
such altars ; but, as certainly will be allowed, simply and 
alone, by what in common life would be called a felicitous 
aperpu of a man of genius ; but which, in his case, we can- 
not hesitate to ascribe to the Spirit of the Lord with which 
he was filled. 

Let us turn to the second passage^ ver, 28. In order to 
lead the heathen, who had made for themselves sensible 
images of the Deity, he mentions a sentiment of Aratus, 
which had come to his knowledge, either by reading or in 
general intercourse : — r»v ya^ »tu yivt l•yM^ in order ta lead 
them to the consciousness that in the human spirit alone 
there was a worthy image of the Deity, and therefore that 
the Deity could, as little as the human spirit itself, be re- 
presented by the chisel or pencil. Must he not, also, here 
be subjected to the charge of a good-natured contracted- 
ness of mind, or of 9.puL vafritia? What is the connec- 
tion in which we read these words of the Greek poet: — 
" all the ways, all the markets, of men are full of love, — 
the sea is full, and the harbours every where, we make use 
of Jove, for we are his offspring,''^ What reader of the 
poet's words, in this connection, is not struck by the thought 
that, in a very different range from that of the Apostle, 
the Deity is here spoken of, and the descent of the human 
race from him ; — namely, as a power of nature, which, as 
it cherishes and bears all things in its bosom, so also be- 
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Stows existence upon men. But the Apostle, it will be 
said, draws from the fact, that the human spirit is alone 
spirit, and therefore alone an image of God, the conclusion 
that no sensible likeness can be formed of God. And, as 
was the case with this passage of Aratus, so, in general, 
no doubt can exist, that the heathens acknowledged, in a 
peculiar and special sense, the relation of man to God as 
in a truly antique manner. Pindar says, in the 6th Ne- 
mean Ode: — 

U «»)(«», U ^tm ytf6f l» fuZf h ^vufuv 
9«»9 nret ^vftv a^afotrots, 

" There is one race of men ^ one of Gods ; we both are 
the offspring of one mother^ hut a power altogether differerd 
separates us ; one is nought, but the brazen heaven always 
abides firm ; yet we remember the immortals in great force 
of mind or body,'''' 

But if the Greeks generally professed the consciousness 
of a peculiar relationship of the human race to the Gods, 
it did not much signify whether the poet, whose words 
Paul introduces out of their connection, was conscious in 
their connection of that truth. A known truth met the 
hearer in those words, though he knew not their connec- 
tion — But is in fact more than doubtful, whether the poet, 
in that passage, intended to speak only of an all-pervading 
power of Nature. His design was to shew that men had 
cause to begin all things with Zeus : 

i» Ai#; &^x**M^^»i f** iohr»T at^^tg \ZfAtf 'Afpnrtv 

and then concludes : /urrat h Aigg ^eitas /At* &yumf 

But after the words, " we are also his offspring,'' follow 
farther proofs of the divine ir^«ii«/« : « ^' funeg av^^»tr»tft h^et^ 

Therefore, if we enter thoroughly into the connection 
and the poet's design, it will follow that Aratus used these; 
words, not in a pantheistic sense, but rather in a sense si- 
milar to Paul's ; he adduces many evidences of the divine 
«•{#»•/«, and then rises to the greatest, which he places in 
the close connection of the human race with the Deity. 
But here it was not reflection on the connection of the 
passage, and a critical examination on its possible sense in 
the Author's mind, which enabled the Apostle to compre - 
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bend it in its depth, but simply sod alone a felkntons, in- 
tellectaal tact.<^ 

The third passage which we would attempt to elucidate, 
is 1 Got. xi. 15. This whole section appears strange, and 
even t-epolsiye, to the superficial reader : it treats of the 
necessity of the veilii^ of women, — so many words abont 
so inconsiderable a thing,— a subject which to us seems at 
least one of perfect indifference, — and what strange argu- 
mentation from the Old Testament, yer. 7 — 12. But we 
cannot avoid the impression, thai in the Pauline writings 
we have to do with a man who, by linking trivial externals 
with the deepest fundamental truths, manifested a profun- 
dity of thought, a mental affluence sufficient to assign him 
a place among those who, in the opinion of the world, are 
intellectually eminent : such he shews himself in the in- 
stance before us. We may be allowed to trace the deve- 
lopment of his ideas, which appears to be as follows : — 
^^ The woman must wear a veil, because it is a sign of fe- 
male quietness, retiredness, and subordination. But it ac- 
cords with these characteristics of the female sex, that 
woman generally should not come forward as a teacher in 
the church ; but if she did, she must here, when she ap- 
pears in the presence of God, maintain before all the cha- 
racter of female modesty, and express it outwardly, by 
wearing a veil. For the man this is not required ; he 
was first created the ori^nal type of humanity (der 
Urtypus der Menschenidee)^ pre-eminently the i/mv* and 
S«^ of God, since he pre-eminently possesses knowledge 
and power ; while the woman^ only a weaker repetition of 
the same humanity, by her whole natural constitution, in 
which intellect and power are less prominent, is designed 
for a dependent and passive demeanour, although in 
Christianity no absolute subjection of one to the other 
takes place, but, by means of love, man in return subjects 
himself to woman." After the Apostle had developed 
these truths, which were entirely new both to the Jewish 
and Heathen world, and on which, it is to be noticed, even 
Christ himself had given no decision, which' therefore 
Paul had learned alone by the Spirit of God — he adds, 
(on account of his assertion that it became the woman her- 
self in her outward clothing to have the characteristic 

a As an instaaoe of the divine ^^ntm from classical authors, 
this passage of Aratus has been quoted by the early Christian 
Apologists. See Theophilus ad Autob. II. p. 363. ed Par. 
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mark of a dependent portion and not of the reverse,) — 
another hint which hfe borrows from nature, — Is not, he 
asks, the long hair of the woman already given her by 
^wis as a iri(<^«x«i0v, a veil ? For which reason he con- 
cludes, ^vvts among hardly any people has led the woman 
to cut her hair, but everywhere that man should do it ; 
for almost everwhere for a man to allow his hair to grow 
long would be regarded as the sign of an effeminate, feeble 
disposition. Here, therefore, we have a specimen of the 
Pauline Hermeneutics, in reference to the book of na- 
ture. But does not this casually adduced hint depend 
upon a delicate and reflective apprehension of nature? 
Could it, in fact, be a purely arbitrary and accidental 
thing, that among no people are women deprived of their 
ornament of hair, but that in almost all, the male sex re- 
trench it, and especially from the time that the difference 
of the sexes begms to be more marked ? And does not a 
thoughtful contemplation of nature lead us to conceive of 
the long hair, or hanging ringlets of the female, as a na- 
tural mark of the more delicate, and, at the same time, sub- 
ordinate sex ? Is it not, although in a less degree, as an 
ti«vrm (that is <fvf4^9X»v rnt t^wtftoti)^ as well as the veil : In 
short, has not art, as if to give a comment on this allusion 
of the Apostle, exhibited the first mother of mankind after 
the Fall, as veiling, with her dishevelled tresses, her peni- 
tential tears and blushes on quitting Paradise ? 

But if such acute discernment is shown by the Apostle, 
when he appears as the irUerpres of heathenism or of na- 
ture, shall we not be justified in entering on his interpre- 
tations of the Old Testament, with the expectation of find- 
ing the same mental superiority ? 

But the passage in the Galatians, to which we have re- 
ferred, has been specially adduced, for the purpose of es- 
tablishing a directly opposite conclusion. Here, it has 
been said, no doubt can remain that the Apostle has com- 
mitted a two-fold error. He has not only erroneously 
considered the collective yiT in *he promise made to 

Abraham, as referring to an individual Christ, but, in de- 
fiance of lexicography, urges the singular form, as if it 
could only designate an individual ; while in Hebrew, as 
is the case with the corresponding word in Greek, it 
is used collectively numerous timeg, — ^indeed the plural 
D^V^^T occurs only once, and that in the sense ai fields 
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sotvn with com.^ On this point we refer to Schottgen, 
Wetstein, Dopke, for proof* of similar erroneous interpre- 
tations hy the Rahbies. Similar views are taken by the 
most modem critics, Winer, Usteri, Ruckert, Matthies> 

Let us examine more closely into the precise nature of 
the charge against the Apostle. It will afterwards appear 
whether the Apostle took this view of the Old Testament 
prophecy, and whether his view was correct. We would 
ask, as a preliminary, whether he is really chargeable with 
a texical error ? If he be, one of two things must be true; 
either he himself knew better, and consciously accommo- 
dated himself to his readers, whom he supposed that such 
unsound evidence would satisfy ; or he himself did not 
know better, and considered his argument as satisfactory. 
The supposition of an accommodation belongs not merely 
to modern times ; Jerome was of opinion that for the 
"/ooZwA,'* " dummen^** {iunrti Gal. iii. 1.) Galatians the 
proof was quite good enough. But be it recollected, that 
the Apostle had not here to do with a mixed multitude of 
Jews and heathens^ but rather with the pharisaically edu- 
cated adherents of James, who were come from Jerusalem, 
of whom it cannot be said, that either in the knowledge of 
Hebrew, or in bitterness and ill-will against the Apostle, 
they were inferior to the Jewish polemics of the 14th and 
15tn centuries, who have prided themselves on detecting 
such a flagrant proof of the Apostle's grammatical igno- 
rance. It would be small commendation of the famed wis- 
dom of the Apostle, who understood so admirably how 
" to divide'* the word, if he really had seized hold of so 
frail a weapon of defence. Only some theologians might 
still grant it, who with Reiche in his Commentary on the 

* This passage is 1 Sam. viii. 15. ; the word is combined with 
the pronominal suffix. DD^yiTI* ** And your seed." 

£ng. Ver. and Lee. Gesenius, like Tholuck, translates it by 
" Saatfeldy The Septuagint has r« riei^fMira — [Ta.] 

b The latter is without doubt the roost cautious, since he 
gives the Apostle credit for rightly understanding the prophecy, 
and considers him only as deficient in the method of establish- 
ing the right sense* In p. 69. of his Commentary^ he says, '' But 
J/^T can at least be referred to an individual^ therefore one 

individual descendant among posterity may be intended. This 
the Apostle does, in the conviction that it lay equally in the form 
of the word," 
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Epistle to the Romans, p. 328, believe they can show in 
such passages " on scientific grounds," that the Apostle 
merely wished to give it as " milk for babes." We then 
are brought back to the point that Paul himself knew no 
better ; that according to his opinion, the singular yiT 

could mean nothing else than " individual descendant," 
and that when several were intended the plural D^V^It 

• T : 

would be used. But can any one really persuade himself 
that Paul, educated from his youth in Jerusalem, under 
Gamaliel, was less acquainted with the grammar of his 
<iwn language, than were the Rabbies of the 15th century? 
As in the 11th and 42nd verses of the 1st chapter of 
Genesis the word y^] is used collectively, must he not 

have known this use ? Has he not himself explained the 
expression m i^'om* xX-nBtrnTat rot r^t^fiK as applying to the 
children of God, the nxva. too Btev ? And more than this, 
has he not explained the term seed in this very promise 
made to Abraham, Rom. iv. 16, as meaning the collective 
body of believers among Jews and Gentiles ? If, there- 
fore, the supposition of simply knowing no better, (^Nicht- 
besserwissens) on the part of the Apostles is precluded, it 
seems impossible to find any other resource. Yet Riickert 
believes that he has found one. In p. 148 of his commen- 
tary, he says, *' that Paul here commits an error of inter- 
pretation, is clear ; but neither from a deceitful intention, 
nor with consciousness, it was the custom among the Jews." 
Riickert had already in the preface to his commentary on 
the Epistle to the Koinans, employed many a notable al- 
ternative, but here we fear he has placed himself with his 
disjunctives between two stools. For if Paul gave a false 
explanation, and neither knew the right and only concealed 
it, nor held what was erroneous to be true — ^we really know 
not what else remains, all is involved in mist and dark- 
ness. 

How does the question stand relative to these words in 
a grammatical and lexical point of view ? The term seed 
applied to a father, may signify either his immediate off- 
spring, consisting perhaps of only one individual, or the 
descendants of that one which we express by the word 
posterity (Nachkommenschaft,) The equivalent Hebrew 
term has both meanings in prose, the Greek, Latin, 
(mroles and semen,) and German properly only in poetry. 
That on the contrary, the plural should express several 
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individuals, is logically impossible. We nught indeed, 
u ith Flatt, appeal to the passage in the book de Macca- 
heea ascribed to Josephus, c. 17, rSw *A^»fuam9 ^m^/utrstp 
««'«>0Mi ir«i)if 'l«-^««Xir«4. Yet we should more correctly 
take the plural either poetically as «i^«r«, or in the sense 
which alone can logically belong to it — posterities, distinct 
families or tribes.* If in Hebrew the plural D*J7*1T 

I Sam. viii. 15, is used of cornfields, the language here 
employed relates to different portions of seed, and the 
Chaldee D»j;*1T Dan. i. 12, 16. (^pulse) means kinds of 
seeds.^ Thus also the Chaldee NJHT, Nn^Vn? in the 
plural |*jriT appears in the sense o£ posterity, race. Josh. 

vii. 14. Jer. xxxiii. 24. Gen. x. 18. Thus in German, 
the plurals Sdmereien, Ntichhommenschafien, are used. 
Before the interpreter accuses the Apostle of palpably 
violating the most certain grammatical and lexical data, 
it is his duty to examine, whether the passage will notg^ve 
a suitable meaning, if we suppose that the Apostle con- 
nected with the plural ••*ij^«t» the perfectly correct mean- 
ing, Nachkommenschaften — posterities, descendants. In 
fact, under various modifications, Beza, Camero, Le Clerc, 
Bengel, Ernesti, Rosselt have adopted this important in- 
terpretation, so that we must be surprised that a Usteri 
and a Riickert have scarcely thought it worthy of being 
mentioned, to say nothing of refuting it. 

Let us attempt, independently of the connection, to prove 
this view of the passage to be correct. 

The argument of the Apostle, in this section, is as fol- 
lows : — It was already announced to Abraham that his 
(spiritual) posterity should possess the %hx§ym ;c the law 
entered at a subsequent period. If the blessing depended 
on the fulfilment of the law, then the promise for Abra- 
ham's descendants would lose its power, and be nullified. 
Paul brings forward this argument in another manner in 
Romans iv. The promise was given to Abraham on ac- 

'^ Camero ; cum dicimus semina, notamus rerum specie dif- 
ferentium semina. 

''In Ps. czxv. 7* »' IftXatof fixXX»vnf rm, ^wt^fAmrm nhrm the 
plural is to bs taken distributively. 

° Those to whom he applies the rruxtTf rui Ix^irt r*is ^t0ri»^ 
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count of his faith. If the blessing were made to depend 
on the law, man might come under the divine wrath, and 
though a spiritual descendant of Abraham might have no 
part in the blessing of Abraham, and thus tbe promise 
would be disannulled. 

In the passage before us, the Apostle remarks incidentally 
in relation to the argument, that the promises Wetyytkim 
were not given to the «-iri^^u«ra, but to the rari^/cx of Abra- 
ham. The next question is, to what irttyyt^Jtit does he 
refer? The preceding context mentions no other than 
(v. 8.) the WayyiXta of the tukoyta of the IBfu in Abraham, 
and of this he also speaks in v. 14. So that, here also the 
same must be intended. Verse 14. also shows us the mode 
of its fulfilment, the tvX»yta upon the IS-m is come h ;^f/^rf ; 
since by means of beheving in him, they received the THv^ut, 
and thus became children of God and patriarchs of his 
kingdom. That simply the participation in the kingdom 
of Christ is to be understood by this, the use of WnyytXteu 
in V. 17. 18. 22. shows, and if so, it is evident that this 
WttyyiXia in its essence is no other than that expressed in 
Rom. iv. 13. that Abraham*s seed should possess the 
xXn^tvofAia, »9fffA9v : this, indeed, is to be taken in no other 
sense than the KXn^oufiuv m* ynf in Matt. v. 5. that the par- 
takers of the kingdom should one day dwell on the glori- 
fied earth ; therefore, the reception of the lit»yyt>.ttt rw 
itnvfMtro; (v. 14.^ includes as consequens the »Xfj^of»fAta r»d 
Ko^fMu, And in one chapter v. 18. and v. 29. xA«^«M^6y 
mm and ketf»fk«tnff^eu rffv tvetyytXiav are used as equivalent 
phrases. That in v. 16. the plural is used, need not sur- 
prise us : it is found also in v. 21. and is probably design- 
ed to intimate, that though one promise, it was of wide ex- 
tent, and that it had been often repeated to Abraham. 
But here the use of the dative is very remarkable to the 
seed. Never once in the Old Testament was a promise 
made directly to the seed of the Patriarchs, but only to 
Abraham in reference to his posterity. This dative then, 
will in nowi&e agree with the common interpretation of this 
passage. What trouble expositors have given themselves 
in order to find out the dative ry fitt^/Mn in the Septuagint, 
and to prove that the Apostle had at least quoted correctly 
according to that version — may be seen in the beginning 
of the 2nd Appendix to Flatt's Commentary, and yet this 
labour has been all in vain. But the Apostle does not 
mean to cite here any particular passage ; he wishes to 
exprebs the sense of the citation, v. 8. and the parallel pas 
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sa?es in which the word ^m^fui is expressly mentioned. 
When it is promised concermng the posterity, that in it the 
heathen should be blessed, a promise is also given to the 
posterity. • Thns, also in Rom. ir. 13. there is no verbal ci- 
tation from the Old Testament, for disertis verbis it is 
never promised to the seed of Abraham, £ur« MXn^tffut 

We now come to the question, whom did Pan! mean by 
the singular r« r^t^fut on which he insists so much ? Since 
it is so obvions, when the prediction promises a blessing to 
the heathen, in or through Abraham's posterity, — (led by 
the appearance of the actual fulfilment.) — ^to understand 
by it the one great descendant of Christ, it is not to be 
wondered at, but even to be approved, if the reader's 
thoughts are turned to the Messiah, especially when we 
read these as a comment is I#ri x^sg-Ttf, But this interpre- 
tation presents some important difficulties. 

How is the use of the dative to be justified ? If the pro- 
mise consists, as we have seen, in the participation of the 
kingdom of Christ, in the possession of the tu^/itg, by means 
of uiis participation, how can such a promise have been 
made to the Messiah, since it is through him that this 
promise must derive its fulfilment for the believing poste- 
rity of the Patriarch ? Our interpreters have, in a re- 
markable manner, avoided meeting these difficulties. And 
the difficulty recurs with still greater force in ver. 19, 
where there is the same dative ; «;tff*f •» «^^ ''• •"•"•c"** ( 
Wwyyii^Ttu. Even a Winer allows himself here, — (quite 
in the style of the old paraphrasing exegesis ) — instead of 
an interpretation of the dative, to give a circumlocution ; 
in quern facta erat quern spectahat promissio, and thus 
Usteri. Only Ruckert feels the difficulty strongly, and 
attempts to obviate it ; the promise in Romans iv. 13. is 
understood to mean the possessions of the earth, as Lord 
of which Paul considers Christ. As this interpreter every- 
where so lamentably neglects to interpret Scripture by the 
Scripture itself, he has also here overlooked, that he might 
have employed the mention of »Xn^t96f*m in the 18th and 
19th verses, to favour his own views. The second diffi- 
culty which arises, if we understand the singular «•# r<ri^^ 
to mean the Messiah, is this; how can this passing remark 
suit the whole of the theme here handled ? That the pro- 
mises might be fulfilled, not through many individuals of 
the posterity of the patriarchs, but only through one great 
individual, was a thought which by no means connects itself 
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with the theme here discussed ; it was a position which 
Paul would have had to defend only against those who, 
according to the notion of Philo and the modern new Sy- 
nagogue, expected salvation not fi'om a Messiah, but from 
a nation filled with a Messianic spirit. But Paul had no oc- 
casion to carry on such an argument. The theme he here 
handles is this ; whether those who are partakers of the 
kingdom only through faith {in Christ) ivithotU the law, 
are genuine partakers f Although ver. 16. may be only 
a passing remark, it must yet, in some way, be connected 
with this theme. 

In order to find the correct reference of ^ift^fM we are 
happily not confined to the 16th verse. Three other 
places in this chapter, ver. 9. 19. and 29. speak of the 
^mt^ft; besides Romans iv. We think, that if the latest 
commentators had carefully examined these four places, 
they must have been forced to admit, not that their inter- 
pretation was absolutely false, but incomplete, and there- 
fore one-sided. 

Let us first consider ihe argument of the Apostle in 
ver. 8 — 10. Here we have, first of all, to censure an un- 
sound opinion, from which a misunderstanding of the 
whole argumentation may arise, when i» ^m in ver. 8. is 
translated through (dwch) thee, as is done by De Wette 
in the new edition of his translations. Winer appears, at 
least, not to have felt the force which here belongs to the 
i». Riickert, Usteri, and especially Matthies, have taken 
it correctly. That ii' is not here used by the Apostle to 
denote the medium or instrumentality, is shewn incontro- 
vertibly by the rtn in ver, 9. Translate it by through, 
(rfwnA,) and the argumentation will be altogether unin- 
telligible. The explanation of vtn by mt (however it may 
be elsewhere,) is here inadmissible. Matthies says, with 
correctness and precision ; ** «rvf ry ^t^r^ *A/S(a«^, differs 
in this from it i trt^rat *Aji^u»fA, that the former combines 
the blessing of Abraham and of believers, in complete 
unity, so that Abraham and believers are blessed in the 
same act of God.*'* The Apostle, therefore, means, in this 

« Compare 1 Cor. xv. 22. the very important phrase •i' A^«^ 
which has been also much misunderstood by many, and trans- 
lated, '^ through Adam,** while a far deeper sense lies in the 
passage. *^ As forming a unity with the first Adam, all have 
an equal lot with him, and die ; therefore, forming a unity with 

the second; all will become living. In the Hebrew 7i (b), the 
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place, to say : inasmnch as God imparted a blessing to be- 
lieving Abraham ; declared him to be justified, and there- 
with constituted him a xX.n^9ffiHf Rom. iy. 13. the same 
judgment is also expressed respecting those who walk after 
the i;^Hi AjSfsfl^, and the declaration of scripture, ^^ in thee 
the heathen receive a blessing,** in this sense is fulfill- 
ed.A Thus the Apostle has here shown who the oiu Afi^tutft,^ 
(ver. 7,) are, according to the deeper sense of scripture, 
namely, those who, in a spiritual sense, make one person 
with him, form a posterity from him, who tread in his 
footsteps. This passage, accordingly, would be in favour 
of our considering the w*%^/ut^ in ver. 16. as being the 
spuritual posterity of the patriarch. 

The second passage is ver. 19. This, indeed, gives us 
no positive assistance toward explaining who the vvtt^tui, may 
be, but it furnishes the negative already mentioned, that 
the dative here cannot be explained if we understand 
^irt^fut exclusively of the Messiah. 

The third passage, ver. 29. furnishes us with complete 
light. Here the close of an argumentation is given us, 
which refer back to ver. 16. and the collective body of be- 
lievers is called ^m^fim nZ 'Afi^mafA ; it is expressly said 
that since they are Abraham's seed, they are also »«r 
lituyytkiw nXn^w/iut that is, the WmyytAMt mentioned in ver. 
16. became theirs. 

With these passages in our Epistle must be taken Rom. 
iv. There a two -fold ^m^/ttt is distinguished, one whioh 
had the m^^ and the faith (of the gospel) and one which 

fundamental-being of the effect in the cause is expressed ; if 
this is only outward, as when the arrow is shot through the 
bow, we translate the 3 (b), by durch {through); but if the 

relational of causality be internal, so that the effectus has its root 
in the causa, we shall more correctly translate it tn, as for 
example, the Christian rejoices not merely thrmigh Christ but 
in Christ ; for Christ is not merely the causa iransiens but 
immaneru of his joy, righteousness, Ac. On the passage before 
us, Beza admirably remarks, *' inte, quia in iilies tuis reoense. 
buntur omnes credentes, Christo nimirum ; illius omnis Abra- 
hamidarum seminis capiti, insiti, et ut fundamento superstnicti, 
ut in eo fiant ejusdem benedictionis participes. 

• As in ver. 8, the reading lnuX§yn^n^49rtu, instead of the 
reading adopted by Beza iuXtyn^n^nrm is decidedly accredited 
by external evidence, so also it appears justified by the 
Apostle's train of reasoning. 
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only had the faith of AbrahaTY!. Both are combined in 

▼er. 16. as «r«y ro 9iti^fi» rw A/S^a*^, it l^rt ^arfi^ ^ettrvr vfi£f, 
and the Apostle finds, in the fact, that the whole heathen 
world, by means of faith in Christ, become a posterity of 
Abraham, — a fulfilment of the promise that Abraham was 
to be the father of many nations. Romans iv. 17, 18. 

It is therefore undeniable, that this idea, that the be- 
lieving world are a spiritual posterity of Abraham, is very 
familiar to the Apostle; and the question only remains, 
whether this idea exactly suits the connection and the 
words which we find in verse 1 6. That ^m^fiutra in the 
plural means descendants, appears to us, on philological 
grounds, as the only admissible interpretation. On the 
other hand, if we venture to consider as proved, that 
09-t^fitm, T9U Afi»aaf*, in PauFs writings, means the believing 
posterity of Abraham, a meaning offers itself to us which 
IS quite Paiiline, and suits the connection so perfectly, 
that, as it seems to us, nothing more is to be desired. 
What the Apostle wishes to demonstrate in ver. 16. is 
this, that those promises cannot possibly extend to the de- 
scendants^ in every sense, of Abraham. Had the plural 
been used, it might have been inferred that all the poste- 
rity of Abraham, consequently that those by natural de- 
scent were included, but since the singular is used, this 
shews that the prophecy had a definite posterity in view, 
— namely, believers. The Jew would be more willing to 
allow this, because for him it would have proved too much 
if the prediction had embraced, unconditionally, all of 
Abraham's offspring. He would have wished to find the 
lines of descent by Ishmael and Esau excluded. The same 
proof that the blessing given to the seed of Abraham did 
not apply to every descendant, in whatever sense, is also 
adduced by the Apostle in two other places, which may 
serve to render us certain that this idea was not strange to 
him. Rom. ix. 8. and Gal. iv. 28, 29. In the first pas- 
sage, he says expressly, svV trt »<••# r^rt^/nM A/5^a«^, nfrtg 
Tt»v»; but God acknowltjdges as the genuine n«y« only 
those who are born met' iirayyt3^»f, and consequently the 
line of Ishmael is excluded. Those who — considered 
merely according to the course of nature — had not been 
born, are such who must refer all that they are to the Di- 
vine grace, and so far are like believing Christians. Of 
these we may also say, as Paul expresses it in Gal. iv. 29., 
they are born »«r« itmv/m. 

But still the difficulty remains to be considered, that 
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— apparently in decided contradiction to our interpreta- 
tion — Paul hail expressly explained the r« ^tn^fut by • 
Zf<rr«f. In addition to this, we cannot be displeased, if 
the interpreters previously opposed by us were inclined to 
presuppose a reference to the one great descendant, in the 
seed of the patriarchs, by whom all nations would be 
blessed. If we consider the character of prophecy as it 
appears in other parts of Scripture, where so frequently 
may be disting^hed a nearer, more general, earthly 
meaning, and a more remote peculiar one, like concentric 
circles, of which the larger always encloses the narrower 
which lies nearer the centre, — ^this also will probably ap- 
pear to us as having similar properties. Thus, in Gen. iii. 
15. it was prophesied, in the first place, that the seed of 
the woman, that is, the posterity of woman, mankind 
should gain the victory over the seed of the serpent ; but 
yet this victory would be accomplished ('taking a more re- 
mote view of the prophecyj by him who is pre-eminently 
the Son of Man, by the man »»r t^»x^v ; therefore the seed 
pre-eminently denotes that one individual. And anticipat- 
mg this sense, the Jerusalem Targum, on this passage, 
points out that its perfect fulfilment will take place in the 
days of the Messiah. Thus it was promised to David, that 
his posterity should build a temple for God, and while that 
promise was fulfilled by Solomon in its more limited and 
primary sense, it was not exhausted in this fulfilment ; but 
David's greater, divine descendant, built that temple, 
founded that kingdom, over which the seed of David-Las 
so many prophecies expressed it — was to reign for ever. 
Apart from these two reasons, which favour the common 
reference of the t* ^a-i^^mi to Christ, we find yet a third, 
hitherto not noticed, and nevertheless important in the 
chain of argumentation, ver. 19 — 29. Let us consider, 
how does the Apostle arrive at the conclusion, 29th verse, 
that they are Abraham's seed ? The law, Paul says, be- 
longed to the divine plan ; it was given partly in order to 
restrain from transgression, that it mght not overstep all 
bounds, partly in order to make the etfui^ruz a fr»(afiM^is 
(ver. 19. also Rom. v. 20. not a/AA^rta but vta^axrufut). 
To take away sin, — ^that was not the design of the law, 
and could not be, by virtue of its nature ; it was only a 
schoolmaster, until the time which God A'om the begin- 
ning had in view when Christ would appear. The school- 
master withdraws when the pupil is of age. Ye believers 
are thus mature ; for through him who kut tio^nt is the 
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Son of God, ye are also become sons in the full sense of 
the word, (ver. 26.) By means of the Gospel ye are be- 
come one with Christ, who is a Son, and consequently 
share in his Sonship. Ye are henceforth regarded as 
forming a unity with Christ ; and so far ye are also 
Abraham's seed and heirs. * In this reasoning of the 
Apostle, which some may call subtle, but in which we 
cannot but acknowledge profound religious views, the par- 
ticipation of believers in the *Xn^f»fu» is founded, as is 
usually represented, on their being the genuine seed of 
Abraham ; but this latter fact is not attributed, as in 
ver. 8. or in Romans iv. to their treading in his tx**!, but 
to their forming a unity with Christ. But Christ — for 
this is the major to this conclusion — ^is the seed in whom 
salvation was promised, even he who is the Lord of the 
kingdom. They are *Xfi^n»/Mi^ inasmuch as Christ is the 
heir. Compare Romans viii. 17* »kn^no/M4 fap Si«t; rvyxkn' 
faufMt h x^t0T»u^ founded, it is true, on the preceding ri»y« 

We do not, then, hesitate to beHeve that Paul, under 
the seed of Abraham, in whom all nations were to be 
blessed, understood Christ himself — but (and hereia our 
views differ from the common interpretation, and harmo- 
nize with Beza*s) not exclusively, but according to that 
really mystical, though not on that account less true con- 
ception, that the collective body of believers (die geme- 
inde) has its life and its unity in Christ. If this interpreta- 
tion proves to be the only satisfactory one, we have here 
an interesting proof how the differing views of interpre- 
ters frequently, instead of excluding one another, serve as 
complements to one another, tb supply what is lacking in 
each. That the combination of tl:^p believing members 
with Christ in one unity is a Pauline sentiment, none will 
question: it is founded not merely on 1 Cor. xii. 12. 
(1 Cor. i. 13. ?), but on the whole doctrine of the Christian 
church as the 9t\n^»»fMt of Christ ; and the chapter we are 
considering, ver. 28., presents it in the most explicit 
terms. It means not merely that all who have put on 

A Sons under age were, according to the Roman law, on a 
level with slaves (iv. 1.), hence Paul, iii. 26. could use the term 
MM emphatically, for sons who were of age, 

l> The same idea, only in another form, lies in the tirnxu 
etvTcts (namely, i vUs xttr* il»x^9) t^ovftw ri»ir« ®tw ytuff^eu, 
John i. 12. 
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Christ form one whole (J»), but that they are only one per- 
son (fiV). Hence, l» in ver. 14. is to be taken in the same 
sensu priEgnanti as in ver. 8. When it is said in ver. 14. 
that the blessing might come in Christ Jesus, the Apostle 
means to say, since they are in Christ.* Thus, then, we 
can take no oflFence at it, if x^i^rof signifies Christ and the 
Church. This assertion put niide^ may appear indeed as 
forced and arbitrary ; but when elucidated by the Pauline 
doctrine of the church, as the vrXn^stfut of Christ, as it is 
represented in the Epistle to the Ephesians, we shall find 
it quite natural. Yet some persons may question whether 
the us X^t^rcp in ver. 17* does not shew that the individual 
Christ must be intended : we reply, — since the expression 
denotes the individual equally with the many who form 
one imity with him, it need not prevent the use of the term 
immediately after to denote the individual alone, as also in 
ver. 24. But it will be more correct to say, that the 
Apostle, in both passages, by no means intended to speak 
of the individual in his isolated capacity, but rather as he 
stood in relation to others, or if it be preferred, with a re- 
ference also to the church. Thus, when we say, " Since 
Christ has become an historical personage, the world is 
quite changed." We think not exclusively on Christ as 
an individual, but on all the influences that have proceeded 
from him, and have been embodied in the churcn. 

In order to make still plainer the hermeneutical method 
of the Apostle in his exposition of the promise made to 
Abraham, we would imagine how he would give a per- 
fect exposition of it if transported into the scientific cul- 

* Among the latest commentators, Usteri could not help being 
aware that this expresston, as used here, certainly gives strong 
reason for interpreting xt*^^^^ ^- 1^- of the Church. He says, 
<* it is, strictly speaking, not something promised to Christ, but 
to believers in Christ, and in v. 29. he says, himself, that Chris- 
tians are the ^m^/M 'Afi^maf*. Hence, Hacnmond^s supposition 
is not without plausibility, that xt*^^** ^^ ^ieTe used as a collec- 
^ve, and to be understood of the body of Christ the Church. 
(Comp. 1 Cor. xii. 12.) Ver. 29. the idea of the body of Christ 
is certainly presupposed, or considered as auxiliary ; but in our 
passage this idea is slightly indicated, or rather the individu- 
ality of the person is prominent. 

[The words hs xi*''^** Gal* iii* H* are retained by Knapp 
and Hcholz, but rejected by Tischendorf in his late edition of 
the Greek Test. Leipsic 1841. «• Omisi cum ABC al. Vg. 
Cpt. al. Cyr. Damsc. Hier. al. in Christo It. Ambrst."— Tr.] 
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ture of our language and times. Then, we think, he would 
explain himself in the following manner : *^ To Abraham 
it was promised that his seed should become as the sand 
of the sea-shore, — that he should be the father of many 
nations,— 4ind, more than this, that through his seed the 
nations should view the divine blessing. Therefore the 
promise was ^ven to Abraham in reference to his poste- 
rity, and, at the same time, to that posterity itself. The 
promise that the patriarch should be the father of many 
nations, and that his posterity should be innumerable, in 
its immediate and superficial sense, to the great Jewish 
nation— great as contrasted with the one offspring born to 
him, beyond all expectation, in his old age. But we ob- 
tain its full meaning when we view it spiritually, and apply 
it to the spiritual posterity of the patriarch, who, like 
himself, are justified by faith in Christ. Principally with 
this view it stands written, ^^ I have made thee a father 
of many nations," Romans iv. 17, 18. And when it is 
further said, that in or through Abraham's posterity all 
nations shall receive a blessing, this is now in process of 
fulfilment ; for, through Abrcmam's posterity, faith in the 
true God has extended over 352 millions of the human 
race ^between 3 and 4 millions of Jews, 220 millions of 
Christians, 128 millions of Mohammedans), who at present 
bow their knee before the one living God, — ^not only Chris- 
tians, but even the Mahommedans, who call their religion, 
"Religion of Abraham," — millet Ibrahim^ ^^owe their 
pure faith in God to the patriarch ; and inasmuch as from 
this posterity the Saviour is born according to the flesh, 
Rom. ix. 5. as, the source of salvation for all nations. 
But this Christ, mystically considered, is the unity of be- 
lievers, who therefore, in a twofold sense, are the descend- 
ants of the patriarch, — first, inasmuch as they are his spi- 
ritual followers, and then, as far as they form a unity with 
the great progeny proceeding from his race, — ^which two- 
fold relation again merges into one, as they form a unity 
with Christ in faith, and as believers. Thus it is shewn 
that those persons greatly err, who, because in one sense 
they can call themselves " the posterity of the patriarch,' ' 
think that they have also a share in the promise, since the 
Divine Spirit, by an impartation of the promise from the 
beginning to a perfectly definite spiritual posterity, had in 
view, and intended something much higher than they can 
conceive. 

If any one is inclined to say, that the Apostle, when 

VOL, II. R 
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he thus explained the biblical phraseology, attributed 
much more to it than it actuallj contained, we would 
not controvert this assertion at present, since the ob- 
ject of this essay only is to prove that the Apostle, in 
handling Old Testament passages, at the utmost remove 
from rabbinical insipidity, discussed his subject with a 
profundity which demands our admiration. The object 
of this Essay is accomplished, if only in future, the opi* 
nions on the Apostolic Exegesis are so formed like the 
above given by Matthies in reference to our passage, 
namely, that the Apostle, according to the idea^ argued 
quite correctly from the Old Testament expression, Gren. 
xxii. 18. , and erred only in thinking that the reference to 
the one great descendant lay equally in the ybrm of the 
sentence. fExposition of the Epistle to the Galatians, 
p. 69.) If the expositor once attains to approach the 
Old Testament citations, with the belief that a fe- 
licitous religious tact so guided the writers of the New 
Testament, that when they fail in the form of the applica- 
tion, yet they hit upon what is right in essence, — ^that view 
will soon be formed by him on the relation of the Old to 
the New Testament in reference to the citations, which we 
hold to be the right medium between the ancient one of 
the Lutheran church in the i7th century and that of mo- 
dern Rationalists ; a view which, as it appears to us, no 
one has so happily elucidated as Beck in his Essays, 
" Bemerkung uber Messianische Weissaguiig" &c. " Me- 
marks on Messianic prophecies as an historical Problem^ 
and on Pneumatic Expositions^ in the Tubingen Theologi- 
cal Journal. Since then, the Es.^ay by this able writer on 
the 9th chapter of the Epistle to the Romans has appeared 
(1833,) in which, by the application of his principles to se- 
veral Pauline citations, he has fortified his views, which was 
the more necessary, since his former Essay wore too rhap- 
sodical a character, and was composed in too enigmatical 
and tvurgid a style. Many things relating to this subject 
are contained in the writings and treatises of Steudel, Fr. 
Von Meyer, Olshausen, and particularly in the first part 
of Stier*s " Hints for a believing understanding of the 
Scriptures." 

The Pauline method of citation is based on what is ex- 
pressed in that admirable sentence of Bacon quoted by 
Beck : Prophetia Historic genus est, quandoquidem histo- 
via divina ea polleai supra humanam prcBrogativa, ut nar- 
ratio factum prcscedere non minus quam sequi possit. That 
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a wonderful parallelism exists in the relation of the Old 
Testament history to the New, which, in the greater 
events and institutions, shows itself as the repetition of one 
g^eat moral law, which presides over both epochs of re- 
velation, but which also enters into the most minute and 
accidental objects — just as in nature, the measure and 
number which are elements in the courses of the planets, 
i^pear in the relations of the human body, and in far more 
subordinate spheres — ^this is not opposed to the observa- 
tion of such a man as Dr. Paulus, who has expressed him- 
self not unfavourably on typology. Now, if the believing 
examiner of history must acknowledge herein a divine plan, 
there are also a great number of Old Testament passages, 
which, although taken in their immediate connection, can- 
not be esteemed as entirely Messianic, yet viewed in con- 
nection with the history, appear to be such. So, for ex- 
ample, when Paul, Rom. ix. 25 — ^29, quotes passi^s from 
Hosea and Isaiah, which incontestibly treat of past events, 
in order to prove that, according to the divine plan, even 
now only an Uxtyn from the seed of Abraham inherited 
the kingdom, a superficial observation might lead us to 
conclude that there was only a suitaUe accommodation of 
an Old Testament expression. A more careful examina- 
tion of sacred history would lead us to agree with Beck's 
judgment on this citation, which he expresses in p. 105 of 
the work above referred to. 

*' At first glance, it might indeed appear sufficient to 
consider the use which the Apostle makes of prophetic 
passages as not more than a historical parallel, according 
to which he transfers expressions which had an unques- 
tionable value, and befitted events of an earlier period of 
the theocratic standing-point, to analogous events of his 
own times, taking place on the same national soil. But 
though this method of citation, as a successful accomoda- 
tion, will always retain a pragmatical value, yet enough 
is not thus granted to the higher spirit of the Apostolic 
writings, and, in our connection, especially, the internal 
thread is broken in the whole of the Apostle's argumenta- 
tion. For if, from the beginning, a merely outward or ac- 
comodative parallel between the Jewish and Christian 
IxX^yn lies at the base of this, so would not the conflict be- 
between the two have arisen, and the earnest heart-eush 
of the Apostle, ver. 1 — 5, with all his quotations, would nave 
been a fJEU^e, — ^but rather every thing rests on an organic 
coherence, by virtue of which the old covenant is related 
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to the new as the preformant germ to the perfect develop- 
ment. In this connection, we venture to contemplate the cita- 
tions not merely as historical analogies, to which an internal 
reference is only given hy the meaning attached to them 
by the reflectiye Writer, and the force of which lies in the 
completed parallel, — ^but, as vital portions of the plan of 
providential instruction and theocratic history carried on in 
organic development through the Sacred Writings, so that 
they bear in themselves the plastic germ of fulfilment which 
develops itself in regular progression, through various 
transitionary periods. * By this means the cited passages 
are not deprived of their lustorical basis and their primary 
significancy, but are^ incorporated in the theocratic charac- 
t^ of the whole Scriptures, in the system of the divine eco- 
nomy ; and thus their germinant quality is extended to its 
complete unfolding, which will take place in the maturity 
of the Messianic dispensation. The prophecies, as they 
carry on their ori^nal form, determined by place and 
time, genetically, from the past into the histoncai present, 
form a link in Uie chain of development which advances in 
the succession of historical epochs, through the nearer and 
more remote sections of the future, from the #»/« to the 

If now on the standing-point, where the interpreter 
comes, without faith, to the citations from the Old Testament 
found in the New, we have reached so far, that we at least 
admit an intelligent method of connecting and making use 
of the ideas, — as soon as the mode of contemplating thesub- 
ject has developed itself from a believing view of the Bibli- 
cal history, — ^no one will be able to hesitate at finding in it 
more than connections framed by mere human ingenuity^ 

* ** Here I may be allowed to refer to my remarks on the 
Messianic prophecies and the pneumatical interpretation of Scrip- 
ture, which appeared in.the Tubingen Journal, and are here given 
as an Appendix. If a certain theological tendency will never 
acknowledge this living connection of sacred history and doc- 
trine, let it not be considered as a mark of superior intelli- 
gence. If our contemplation of nature and history, in general, 
were not frittered down into a polymathy, partly owing to our 
limited faculties, partly owing to the shallowness of our reflec- 
tion, which scarcely penetrates below the surface, — science 
would have educed, in the processes of physical and historical 
det^elopment, the idea of type and prefiguration from the or- 
ganism of a higher law-giving, and presented it in a sober and 
connected view." 
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We shall attaia to the result, that the spirit which guides 
the whole of history, prevades also the prophetic utterances, 
though so veiled that its intimations can he first understood 
only with the occurrence of historical facts. We are ac- 
customed, in the department of nature, to hehold the lower 
stages in its most perfect species as preformants of the 
higher, and so far prophecies of them. To themselves it 
is unknown whether they point ; but is there not a Spirit 
who comprehends all the stages as he permits rhem to arise, 
and leads them forth in succession ? This Spirit knew what 
he designed, while he was still working and arranging in the 
lower regions. From this standing point, we cannot hesi- 
tate to maintain that the Spirit who arranged the whole 
plan of salvation, when the words sounded in the ears of 
the father of the faithful ; *'*• In thee and thy seed shall all 
the families of the earth be blessed ;** deposited more in 
these words than, at that time, the patriarch found in 
them, or than modem interpreters now find, — ^that that 
Spirit stored them with a fulness of meaning which no 
Christian Interpreter has so admirably comprehended as 
he who possessed xv^ms, the Mvf »v^<«», the tm of him who 
himself ordained the plan of salvation. 1 Oor* v, 40. 
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DISSERTATION II. 

ON THE 8ACRIFICB8 AHB PRIBSTHOOB OF THE OI.D 
TESTAMENT, AND ON CHBIST A8 THE SACRIFICE 
AND FRIEST IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 



Wherein the redeeming efficiency of Christ con- 
sisted, is taught in the New Testament, in a typical 
form, derived from the institution of priests and sacri- 
fices in the Old Testament. Our £pi»tle more es- 
pecially represents the Redeemer as the sacrifice 
and priest of humaR kind. In order to understand, 
thoroughly, this doctrine of our Epistle, we must 
make a three- fold division in this Essay. We have 
to consider, FirH, The Old Testament Sacri- 
fices AND Priesthood ; Secondly^ The Nature 

OF THE PRIESTIiY EFFICIENCY OF ChRIST; and. 

Thirdly, The Priestly efficiency of Christ in 
the Old Testament form. 

The propositions which we here propose to discuss, 
affect the very heart of Christian faith and Christian 
theology; hence they are propositions of unceasing 
interest, which every age and every school must exa- 
mine for themselves. Thus, every one who enters 
upon them, may modestly preface his examination 
with the same words with which the ancient Anselm 
introduces his treatise, ** Cur Decjs Homo ?'* 
Quodsi aliquatenus qumstioni turn satisfacere potero, 
certum esse debebii quia (quod) ei sapientior me 
plenius hoc facere poterii, imo sciendum est, quid- 
quid homo inde dicere vel scire possit, altiores tan- 
TiR rei adhuc latere rationes. 

Each one of the three parts into which we have 
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divided our Thesis, belongs to a distinct department 
of theology ; as the first requires deep and extensive 
researches in the knowledge of antiqvity^ so does the 
second in speculative dogmatics, and the third in the 
New Testament exegesis. The labours of modern 
writers have hitherto produced no work of decided 
eminence in either of these three sections. With 
respect to the important subject of sacrifices, we have, 
indeed, lately obtained an elaborate discussion by 
Schott, in the " Studien der WUrtemherg Geistl.'' 
Vol. I. Part 2; Vol. IV. Part 1; Vol. V. Part 1, 
of which I would, with gratitude, avail mj'self. But 
as this recent labourer says, for 140 years since Out- 
ram's work, « De Sacri^ctis,** Amstel. 1688, the 
ground has lain almost fallow.^ In reference to the 
speculative and dogmatic discussion of the doctrine 
of redemption, several interesting contributions have 
been made in later times, among which are to 
be reckoned investigations by Stier^ Marheineke, 
Schleiermacher, Anton, Giinther, Goschel^ and yet 
very briefly, in Vol. VII. Part 2, and Vol. VIII. 
Part 2, of the " Studien der Wurfemberg GeisfV* 
by Klaiber; still a work is wanting, written M'ith 
the same power as that of Anselm, or even of 
Grotius, on the doctrinal view of the subject. For 
the exegetic handling of the subject, several things 
are to be found in De Welte's treatise on the symbo- 
lical language of the Epistle to the Hebrews, p. 273. 
In the treatises of Winzer^ and in Heinr. Gunther^ 
De Mortis Christi fine salutari ac vi sacrificali, 
Gotting, 183J, though this latter is on too contracted 
a scale. As, in proportion to the importance of the 
subject, there is still a want of comprehensive prepa* 

» By this treatise of Schott, the wish expressed by Baum- 
fjrarten-Crusiiis, in his Bibl Theol p. 418. is far from receiv- 
ing perfect satisfaction. *•'• The sacrificial Rystem of antiquity 
appears still to want complete history, — a history which would 
allow itself to be detained by the mystical an well as by the 
too popular, nor find mere meals and royal gifts in the sacrifices 
of ancient times. 
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ratory labours, ^e hope that our work, especiaHy 
since it is not independent, but is subsidiary to the 
cutnmeutary, may meet with indulgence. 



I. THE SACEIFICES AND PRIESTS OF THE OLI> 
TESTAMENT. 

] . The Institution rf Sacrifices. 

If we had to discuss this subject independently, 
apart from our definite object, we could not avoid a 
critical enquiry on the institution of the Mosaic 
cultus, which, at the present juncture, is more impe- 
ratively called for than at any previous period. Much 
quicker than might be expected is the intimation 
which we gave in p. 301. passing into fulfilment. 
Several works, one after another, have appeared, 
which have made available De Wette's criticism od 
patriarchal history in the department of archaeo- 
logy, and have even proceeded several steps fitf- 
tber. I allude to George's work on the ancienC 
Jewish feasts, which yet, in opposition to Baur, ex- 
cludes every influence of the institutions of other 
nations, and especially Vatke's Biblical Theology,^ 
a work that has besides much scientific merit. It 
forms a sequel, after an interval of 30 years, to De 

* The new wine of critical young Germany, whidi foamed 
with more noise than elsewhere, in Von Bohlen*s Genesis, has 
already acquired a milder tetnperamentumy by means of Ewald's 
treatise, De Feriarum Hebrmorum origine et raHone. Ewald^a 
words in the Gottingen *' Anzeigen," may be considered as the 
motto of this piece. (No. 204. 1835.) << That most, or ahnost 
all the accounts of andent times are from a hiter hand, has 
been acknowledged, in ihe gross, for the last forty years, as 
many a thing of tlie kind has been pointed out. But some 
persons, as if too overjoyed at the discovery, and bUnded by 
it, only seek what is later, and please themselves with bring, 
iug down to as late a period as possible, every thing which was 
formerly considered ancient ; they have got into a new chau&) 
and lost the threads of all history.'* 
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Wette's " Beitrage^ which appeared in 1806, and 
carries on consequentially the application of the same 
critical principles to the department of Old Testa- 
ment dogmatics and antiquities, which the original 
author had left incomplete. This work, therefore, 
goes far beyond De Wette's Old Testament dogma- 
tics and archaeology. The Jehovah whom the Israel- 
ites worshipped in the time of Moses, according to 
the results of this work, was the star of Saturn : what 
hitherto has been considered, if not Mosaic, yet as the 
Davidean sacrificial and priestly institutes, is the pro- 
duction of the times ^fter Solomon : the feasts, which 
were first celebrated in that later period, have been 
fictitiously attributed to the ancient history of the na- 
tion : the tabernacle which never existed, is the re- 
flection of Solomon's temple thrown back by a my- 
thical fiction into the dim past, &c. These views will 
have their stadium, as formerly those of Spencer, 
which in their day appeared to many so captivating 
and powerfully supported, and were so little repress- 
ed by the efibrts of a Witsius, that, strange to say, 
they find a fundamental refutation, first in this work 
of Vatke.* For our object we do not think it neces- 

* With invincible learning, aa it seemed, Spencer had shown 
the derivation of so many parts of the Jewish cultus, the sa- 
cred ark, the cherubim, &c. from Egypt, and until the time of 
De Wette, Gesenius, and Winer, modem criticism had obtained 
no other result. What a deep impression his arguments made, 
may be gathered from the following words of Le Clerc ; they 
occur in a critique on Saurin*s Diseours hUtoriqttes, &c. T. I. 
in which he gives at length his opinion of Spencer in the BibL 
aneienne et modemey T. xii. << Si ces nations (1' Egyptienne et 
la Juive) etoient si ^loign^ Tune de Tautre, que Rome Test 
d'Ispahan, et n^eussent pas eu plus de commerce ensemble, que 
ces deux villes, on auroit sujet de demander de fortes raisons 
pour croire, que Tune ^toit sortie des etats de Tautre, apres y 
avoir demeur^ deux cens ans et plus sujette de Tautre, on ne 
balanceroit pas beaucoup 2l croire, que cette demi^re auroit pris 
quelque chose de la pr^cedente, etc. '* Though deprived of effec- 
tive grounds of opposition, yet the champions of orthodoxy per. 
sisted in their scepticism, and now see the battle fought with 
their enemies out of their own camp. According to Vatke*s 
view^ the greater part of what has been hitherto considered 
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saiy to subject those views to aD examioation ; we 
have only to do with that form of the Jewish cultus 
which the Apostles had before their eyes, and in which 
they found the points of connection for their doctrine. 
These points of connection remain, yes, they remain 
as a providential arrangement, even if the views al- 
luded to respecting their origination were correct, and 
although certainly the connection of the New Testa- 
ment revelation with the Old, absolutely necessitates 
to a different conception of the latter, yet perhaps a 
position may be gained, on the ground of the views 
stated in p. dO, of the inspiration of the Apostles, by 
which faith in the revelation made in Christ and the 
Apostles, would not be so much shaken by such re- 
sults of Old Testament criticism as it has been appa- 
rently. Winer's Realworterbueh (Vol. I. p.487 — 495,) 
contains under the word Gesetz (Law) an excellent 
article on the Mosaic law, written with sound juc^- 
ment and in a spirit of sober criticism. 

The institution of sacrifice leads us back into the 
farthest antiquity. Among all nations, sacrifice makes 
a part of the most ancient mode of worship. The 
book of Genesis agrees with this, when it traces sa- 



Egyptian, is to be traced back to Phoenician origin. Thus, there- 
fore, the negative position which we maintained aliove, in refe- 
rence to the explanation of the tabernacle and the Nubian archi- 
tectural monuments is quite justified. But the advocate of the 
orthodox views of the Old Testament will appear not less j ustified, 
when he at least previously observes the name %*»x^ i" reference 
to the Phoenician origination ; Von Hammer sends us to the 
Persians. The review of the acute Le Clerc gives occasion to 
another interesting remark. As one of the boldest hypotheses, 
there appears in the Berlin Critic, a conclusion supported aU 
most entirely on Amos v. 25, ^6. that the body of the people 
who were led out of Kgypt, were, through the whole forty 
years, idolaters ; the author of this hypothesis seems himM*lf to 
have been trannported with its boldness. But the learned Ge- 
nevan has, in his review, founded the same hypothesis on the 
same expression of the prophet, <' le silence des Uvre.H de Moise 
(he adds) qui ne aont qu'un ires petit ahrege d^histoire, ne nous 
autorise ni a rejetter ni d tordre lea paroles d^AmoSj qui sont 
claires. " 
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orifice not merely in the Semitic line up to Noah, but 
to the beginning of the history of man, in the instance 
of Cain and Abel. However strange this mode of 
worship may be to the men of our day — at least with- 
in the circle of Protestantism — we see that the sacri- 
ficial cultus^ must be connected most intimately with 
the essence of all religions. Many things have been 
arbitrarily said on the original meaning^ o^ offering: the 
etymology of the word will very simply give us the 
true point of view. The German word offern^ in 
Anglo-Saxon offrian^ was introduced first by the 
Romans into the German language, and is the Latin 
offerre (Grimm, Deutsche Mythologies p. 22). An 
offering is therefore originally a gift to the Deity, — a 
gift by which man strives to make up the deficiency 
of the always imperfect surrender of himself to God. 
This is the view taken of it by philosophy. (Hegel's 
JReligionsphilosophie, I. 169). << This negation is 
in devotion, and takes also an outward form, in order 
to prove that the person is in earnest : it completes 
this negation, partly in an intensive manner, that 
something is offered — consumed by fire — even hu- 
man sacrifices; partly it is the sensual enjoyment, 
eating and drinking, even the negation of outward 
things. The negation itself is that man divests him* 
self of his subjectivity, not only in outward things, in 

* A resignation belongs to it^ the more respectable kind is 
to sacrifice whole hecatombs of the most valuable cattle to the 
Gods. The Catholic has for stich resignation still more incli- 
nation than the Protestant. ** Once alisolutimi cost money — 
says Harms in one of his Theses — now lords and ladies absolve 
themselves." From the times of falling heathenism, TertuUian 
informs us the least valuable parts were chosen for sacrifice — 
what benefactions are to be expected from the economists of 
oar day, for so spiritoalized an object as the expression of 
thanks, or of a sense of guilt, before the Deity ? 

** Peculiarly arbitrary appears to be the view which Mone 
takes of the original meaning of offering, in the sixth part of 
Creuzer's Symbolik, p. 210. ** It is on the one hand a conse- 
cration of the higher life for the offered things, on the other 
hand, an emblem and admonition to men of these obligations in 
life and death.*' 
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his property, but that he offeis his heart, his inner- 
most {innerstes) to God." Highly interesting, and 
in accordance with this, is the language of the author 
of a Jewbh work DlStJf m3» Rabbi Jacob of 
Metz, Book ix., <« Before Adam sinned he was him- 
self an offering, and hence had no nred of an offer- 
ing ; but after he had sinned, and felt the de6ciency 
which was the consequence of sin, he then wished to 
make up this deficiency, and hence brought offerings.'' 
The oldest form of offerings, of which the Scriptures 
inform us, although not the oldest generally, are burnt- 
offerings oXoxai>rw;&ara, since all that could be eaten 
was burnt. Both objects, that of thanksgiving and 
that of propiiiaiion^ were connected with them : on 
the one hand, gratitude required man to surrender 
what was external as well as internal to God ; and, 
on the other hand, the surrender of an outward good 
was considered as a substitution, a propitiation for 
that which was still deficient in the internal surrender. 
Thus, it is said, at the presentation of Noah's offer- 
ing, '^ The Lord smelled a sweet savour ; and the 
Lord said in his heart, I will not again curse the 
ground any more," &c. Gen. viii. 2L And of Job it 
is said, '^ that he offered burnt-offerings for his sons ; 
for he said, it may be that my sons have sinned." 
The patriarchal sacrificial institute was continued in 
the Semitic line, and passed into the Mosaic cultus. 
For understanding the nature of offerings, it will be 
most convenient to divide the Levitical offerings into 
three classes: — L Burnt- offerings. 2. Peace-offer- 
ings. 8. Sin-offerings. We shall treat of these three 
classes separately. 

The Burnt-offering, as it b the most ancient, so 
also it is the most general and important in the Mo- 
saic cultus, a^/tfrij d* s^n ^ oXoxauro;. Philo de 
Viciimis, p. 838. Only of this all that could be 
eaten was devoted to God, — it was also to be a 
male, and that without blemish-^this is intimated in 
Malachi i. 14.) ; and when several kinds of offerings 
are mentioned, the burnt-offering is placed first ; and 
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the whole system of offerings begins in Leviticus, 
with the directions respecting this class. The daily 
morning and evening sacrifice, the sacrifice on the 
Sabbath, the principal sacrifice on the first of every 
month consisted of burnt-offerings: they were also 
prescribed in connection with thank-offerings and sin- 
offerings, and as free-will gifts. Lev. i. 4. Numbers xv. 
3. Hence we shall not err if we assume that the 
burnt- offering in the Mosaic cultus retained its an- 
cient meaning. It expressed, in general, the con- 
sciousness that man, in his relation to God, needed 
something to make up what was deficient on his part 
(eine erganzung); that he was bound to surrender 
himself, and all he had, to God.*^ 

The Peace- OFFERING {Das Friedensoffer). — 
Thus we translate after the Septuagint and the Vul- 
gate the Hebrew D7{^, which Winer (in his edition 

V V 

of Simonis) and Gesenius translate thank-offering. 
This class of offerings, it appears to us, is very plainly 
the opposite of sin-offerings. They were not made 
for the purpose of rectifying a disordered relation, but 

^ The view advocated by Sykes, that the burnt- offerings 
were so related to the sin-offerings, that the former were ge- 
neral expiations, and the latter for particular cases, has lately 
found many supporters. Rosenmiilier, 2d Excursus to Levi>- 
ticus, p. 201. Sack*s Apdogetik, p. 253. Winer, Realworter- 
buch, I. 227. Yet, in the Mosaic Institute, we cannot consider 
the burnt-offering directly as a sin-offering. An essential dif- 
ference lies in this, — that it had other rites, that it did not de- 
file like the sin-offering, that offerings of food were connected 
with it. To this may be added, that, with the exception of a 
single passage. Lev. i. 4. (also liev. xvi. 24. would belong to 
this, but from ver. 25. one sees that sin-offerings are used also 
there besides burnt-offerings), only with sin-offerings the foi- 

mnia *IBD /occurs; but with burnt-offeringg always fl^*! / 

nn^J> and this marks the approbation or pleasure of God in 

general, and is equivalent to the unmetaphorical expression, 
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to complete the surrender to God, to make perfect 
the imperfect thanks and imperfect prayers of impure 
man. They comprise, 1. The thank-offering n*Tln* 

T I 

2. The petitionary offering as a vow Tli 3. The 

petitionary offering as a free-will gift Hini* Cor- 

responding to the character of these classes are 
the regulations given respecting them. Apart from 
two peculiar exceptions (Lev. xxiii. 19. Num. vi. 
17.) the peace-offerings were voluntary; they were 
anointed with oil — the symbol of peace and of healing 
— and sprinkled with incense. For the private peace- 
offerings, that which was left of the offering, after 
taking away the portion of the priests, served for a 
joyful meal. By the Jewish theologians (Maimo- 
nides, De Oblationibus, c. i. § 17.), one class of offer- 
ings are mentioned under the name of offerings of 
the second class, which, inasmuch as they were not 
brought to the altar, wanted the peculiar character of 
an offering, which yet came under the category of 
things presented to God ; such were the firstlings, 
the first-born, the tithes, and the paschal lamb.* If 
these gifts must be ranked under the class of offer- 
ings, they may perhaps be most suitably included in 
the peace-offe rings. The firstlings and the tithes ex- 
pressed the sentiment that all the productions of na- 
ture belong to the Giver, whose sanctuary, therefore, 
ought to receive the first portions of them, — the same 
idea which lies at the basis of the libations or drink- 



er Whether the passover is to be reckoned among the offer- 
ings or not, is an important point in the controversies with the 
Aomish Church. The Romish Church is urgent in the affir- 
mative, that as it is supposed to be a type of the Supper, the 
title of the mass to the character of a sacrifice may be vindi- 
cated. Stricter Protestants allow only the mediating title of 
Sacramentum, or Sacramentum PonH/icale, See Schmid, De 
Paschate Tract, 1085. Carpzov. Apparatus ad Antiqq. Sticr, 
p. 396. Cud worth, De Notione C<9na Dominif c. 23. with 
Mosheim*s remarks. 
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offerings, and which io Christianity is expressed by 
the grace, the iv^apitfrtat with which the daily meals 
are sanctified a/ia^g/. 1 Tim. iv. 4. — So far they had 
the character of thank-offerings ; bat inasmuch as by 
the devotement of the firstlings, the rest received the 
blessing of God, Deut. xiv. 29. Mai. iii. 10. Prov.iii. 
9, 10., they had also somewhat of the character of 
petitionary offerings. Also the first-born of man uas 
dedicated to God, not as an offering, but to serve him 
in the temple ; and since the tribe of Levi discharged 
this service, a redemption price was paid instead for 
the first-born. On the original meaning of the Pass- 
over, opinions have been divided, since De Wette, in 
his << Beitragen," first awakened doubts on the histo- 
rical credibility of the institution, and are now only 
agreed that a reference to its nature must take the 
place of historical significance.* We have only to do 
with its historical significance, and to propose the 
question, whether the passover has the nature of a 
thank-offering or of an atonement ? We decide, as 
Outram has already done, De Sacrtfieiis, c. 13., that 
originally the passover was regarded as an atonement. 
The first passover was the substitution for the Jewish 
first-born, since the destroying angel passed over the 
door-posts sprinkled with its blood. This view ap- 
pears to be at the foundation of the ancient apocry- 
phal dictum from Ezra, to which Justin appeals in 
Dial. c. Trpyh.^ p. 297., and still more plainly Paul, 
in 1 Cor. v. 7. (John xix. 36.) In the repetition of 
the offering, there is only a commemoration of the 
substitution, and hence it assumes more the character 
of a thank-offering. 

The propitiatory sacrifices were divided into the 
trespass-offering {schuld-opfer)^ and the sin'offering 

ft Among the most acute writers on this subject is Baur. 
Weighty counter arguments are presented by Schott, both re- 
specting the passover and the presentation of the first-born, 
which, according to Baur and Hullman, originally must have 
rested on the universal practice of human sacrifices. See also 
p. 68 of £wald*s treatise before mentioned. 
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(iund'opfer) (Lev. vii. 37.), the differeDce between 
which must have been formerly quite clear, but can- 
not now be determined. That the sin-offering had a 
naore serious character may be considered from its 
ritual ; and though it is no longer possible for us to 
establish the difference in particular cases, yet we 
must believe it existed in the mind of the lawgiver, 
as indicated by the Septuagint, Philo and Josephus. 
Some things will be mentioned hereafter respecting 
the peculiar rites connected with the propitiatory sa- 
crifices. The most sacred of all the offerings collec- 
tively, was the offering on the day of atonement, 
that propitiatory sacrifice for the universal sinfulness 
of the people, which was distinguished from all others 
by its peculiar ritual. It was offered on the only day 
of fasting and mourning which the law ordained ; it 
was exclusively presented by that priest, in whom the 
whole idea of the priesthood was concentrated, the 
high priest, &c. For dogmatic theology, it is now a 
question of importance in what sense the atoning 
power was ascribed to the propitiatory offerings, and 
according to the spirit of the law and resp. of Christ 
and the Apostles. Inasmuch as the New Testament 
represents the priestly efficiency of the Redeemer 
under the form of the propitiatory offering ; so far 
the understanding of this doctrine, isdependent on cor- 
rect conceptions of the Old Testament typical insti- 
tute. We shall place together, with some fulness, 
the various views on this subject, partly for the pur- 
pose of exciting enquiries respecting it. Such a re- 
presentation has been industriously drawn up by 
Schott, who has given these various views in a tabu- 
lar form, though not with perfect strictness of ar- 
rangement. 

These views may be divided into two great classes, 
according as the atonement is considered as effected 
immediately/ by the offering, or as the offering is con- 
sidered as a symbol which atoned mediately by means 
of intention. Those who adopt the view of an im- 
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mediate atonement^ support it on speculative or juri- 
ridical or physical grounds. 

1. On the principles of Schelling, the propitiatory 
offering is considered by Zimmer, J, J, Wagner, 
Marheineke, and others, as atoning, in as far as the 
sensual is therein given up in order to gain the super- 
sensual. ** To offer, (or sacrifice,)" says Marheineke, 
in his <* ChrundUgung d. HomileHh^*^ p. 10, is nothing 
else but to consecrate the transitory apparent* being, 
(Scheinwes^n,) to the eternal Original Being, {Ur- 
wesen) : in this the Being» (or Essence,) of Religion 
itself is expressed. The offering is the comnQenoing 
point from which religion proceeds ; through a thou- 
sand modifications it makes its way, in this form, 
through all the stages of humfui thought, aotion and 
life ; for man can ei^ercise no true and sinoere pious 
faith in God, excepting solely ip this idea of offering 
a sacrifice, £eeUog Us depeudenfse and distance from 
God in humility and pain, and giving up all the 
transitory for the gain of the untransitpryy or conse- 
crating the former by his mode of beholding it in a 
higher light." 

2. It is substantially the sameidea, only juridically 
conceived, pr as T. T. Wagner expreMed himself — 
the conception (^Sm^ff) is put in pla^e of ^he idea 
(icfee)when by Miphaelis, Flatt, Siisskind, and Rosen- 
miiller, the presentation is considered as i^ fi^ssio bo- 
norum, as a mulcta ; a loss of earthly things by which 
the super- earthly, the remission of guilt, is obtained in 
exchange. 

3. Within the juridical deparl^uent^ also lies the 
Kantian idea, to which Storr appears to be peculiarly 
attached; according to which atonement ensues, since 
the propitiatory offering satisfies the idea of the law, 
which always requires death or some kind of punish- 
ment for sin. Parallel with this view is the accepti- 
lation-theory, in the department of the Christian doc- 
trine of redemption. 

4. The sentiments of the acute le Maistre have a 
deep mystical basis. According to the views pre- 

VOL. II. s 
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valent in theological schools, that evil rests in the 
sensual principle, the blood, as the sensitive principle, 
is likewise taken as the principle of sin, and the pre- 
sentation of it as a physical atonement for sin. In 
the *' Soirees de St. Peter sbourg^"* I. 390, it is said 
'< rhomme 6tant done coupable par son principe 
sensible, par sa chair, par sa vie, Tanath^me tomboit 
sur le sang."* Stier's Theory of Redemption would 
lead, as it appears, to a similar view of sacrifices, 
according to which redemption consisted in a con- 
sumption of the flesh and blood affected by weakness. 
Compare the argument against Stier and Le Maistre 
in Giinther's «' Vorschule zur Spekul, Theologie," in 
the llth and 12th letters of the second part. 

5. The view of the Martinist school is purely phy- 
sical; according to this, the powerful newly shed 
blood is absorbed by a polluted atmosphere, and ex- 
pels the daemons who are invisibly present. To the 
same purport fiaader also expresses himself on the 
meaning of sacrifices in Schelling^s ** Allgem. Zeits^ 
chfxft. 

The symbolical character of sacrifices has, in 
later times, been principally advocated by De 
Wette {^De Morte expiat. p. 20,) neqtie alio nisi 
sensu symbolico victimarum substitutio in locum qffe- 
rentis sumi potest^ licet postea sicut omnia symbola 
in svperstitionem verterit. Also in the Epistle to the 
Plebrews, the symbolical view lies at the base, x. 1 — 4. 
But what was the idea symbolically represented in the 
propitiatory sacrifice, and what order of sentiments 
it was intended to call forth ? Here, again, a difie- 
rence of opinion exists. 

1. The propitiating quality consists in this, that the 
oflerer dare not iaste of it, — as a sign, that the com- 
munion between God and himself was inteirupted, a 
sense of which awakened repentance ; while, on the 

*■ The counterpart of this view is found in Klaiber, who 
considers that the blood, the soul of beasts, is propitiatory, be< 
cause it is pure, and represents the obligation of the offerer to 
be pure; see his'* Fersohnunffslehre,** p. 79. 
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contrary, in the peace-offering the offerer enjoyed his 
part^ as a sign that God and man were in concord. 
Thus Sykes and Semler. 

2. The propitiatory sacrifices effected their design, 
because their purity, as required by the law, awaken* 
ed in the offerer a consciousness of his own want of 
purity. Thus Philo, de Victim, p. 336, and Klaiber, 
in his Versohnunffslehre." 

3. God, by accepting the gifts, declared that he 
again entered into a peaceful relation with sinners, 
and thus silently effected that state in their disposi- 
tion. Thus Steudel, in his WeihnachUprogr, 1825^ 
and his '< Glaubenslehre,*' p. 259. 

4. They represented not the forgiveness of sins, — 
for this can take place only through the Word of 
God, but the extinction of sin, since the sin was laid 
upon the sacrifice, and consumed on the altar by the 
fire of God; but the blood, in order to represent 
communion with God, was poured upon the altar : 
Thus Hasencamp, in the journal << Wahrheit zur 
Grottseligkeit,** in an essay on sacrifices, and a treatise 
on the sacrifices of the Old Testament. Bremen. 
1830. 

5. The propitiatory sacrifice represented the pu- 
nishment which the sinner had merited, and thus 
awakened in sinners the consciousness of guilt; thus 
Jahn, Hengstenberg, Sack, (who also (see No. 6,) 
maintains the consciousness of a typical meaning), and, 
indeed Schleiermacher *< Glaubenstehre^*' II. § 125, 
3, '^ which expression, ScUisfactiony {Genugthung,) 
marks also his (Christ's high-priestly character ; for 
the completing sacrifice of the high.priest was, in- 
deed, the satisfaction, inasmuch as the faith of the 
people, agreeably to the divine promise, now felt free 
from all dread of divine punishment on account of 
past sins." 

6. They seemed to typify the great future pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice, and to awaken an anticipation of 
it in believers ; thus the dogmatic theology of the 
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church; Quenstedt^ Syst, TheoL iv. 14. Gerhard 
loci. vL 326 ; vii. 44. 

The two last mentioned views are reconciled by 
what is said in Heb x. 3. not so much of the ol^t 
as of the result of the sacrifice. As, through the pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice, the consciousness of guilt is con- 
stantly revived, and yet that sacrifice could not exert 
a renovating power on the disposition, so it exercised 
an anticipation of a real redemption. That the Apos- 
tles had connected the two last named references with 
the sin-offerings, may be concluded fiom what they 
taught in that typicid form respecting Uie redemptioa 
by Christ. But, independently of this, it may be de- 
monstrated, from reasons drawn from the Old Testa- 
ment, that that substitution was connected widi the 
propitiatory sacrifices. Several of the reasons given 
do not serve, as, for example, the laying on of hands, 
for this took place in other offeringfi. Yet the rea- 
sons advanced by Scholl are decisive ; (1.) The idea 
of the substitution of a sacrificial animal for the 
guilty was prevalent through all antiquity. (2.) 
That the death of man may be substitutionary is 
confessedly an article of the Jewish faith ; with this 
is coaaected the admission of a substitution by sa- 
crificial animds. (3.) The ceremonial plainly shows 
that the animal became unclean only by being a 
substitutioaary sacrifice, Exod. xxix. 14 Lev. iv. 
11, 12, 21 ; vi. 27, 28 ; xvL 2a The remains of it 
were barnt without the camp, Lev. xvL 27. £xod. 
xxix. 14. Lev. iv. 21; and, indeed, as it is ex- 
pressly declared in Exod. xxix. 14. because << it ta a 
sin-ofiering." He who performed the btuming was 
to wash himself before he came again into the camp, 
Levitt 3iri. 28, &c. (4.) The 8«S)stitcttion is to be 
inferred, Lev. xvii. 11, wkere the blood is GaUed 
an atonement, because ^< the life of the flesh is in the 
blood." <5.) The idea of substitutioii is also to be 
inferred from Deut. xxi., for, in the 8th verse, it is 
8aid, that the guilt remained on the whole coi^re- 
gatioD, if the perpretiator of a murder was unknown, 
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and DO sacrifice atoned for it, until, by the washing 
of hands, the guilt was transferred to the sacrifice. 
(6.) Also the substantive *|£)D, ransom, (JJ>segeld) 
indicates that *1Q3» ^o atone , propitiate (versohnen^) 

includes the idea of substitution,^ (7.) Likewise the 
ceremonial on the day of atonement, with the scape- 
goat, hircus imissarius, from which Siisskind and 
Steudel have drawn inferences against substitution, 
is entirely in favour of it; the goat slain was the 
sin-offering by which sin was atoned ; sin was laid 
on the scape- goat, in order, by this most solemn act, 
to render so much the more striking the taking away 
of guilt by the atonement.^ 

* In Persian, to cover, is used instead of to take away, to put 
moup. Thus, in a Persian translation of the Prophets, in the 

Royal Library at Paris k^Stt^D nitJ^ the joy (of the 

~ T 

harp) oeaseth. Is. xxiv. 8, is translated iSjoMj^Jik ^^yXj 
he oovereth the joy. 

^ Almost the whole body of modem critics, (with the excep- 
tion of EwiUd,) RosenmGUer, Winer, Hengstenberg, Gesenius, 
have followed the example of Spencer^ an,d taken Asaselfor the 
name of a demon, answering to Satan. The last mentioned of 
these critics, in his Lexicon, 1833, says, *^non dubitang reddo 
^Xi{Mi«»«r, avermncus^ eoque nomine primitus idolum aliquod 
eacrificiis placandum, cacodcBmonem in deserto habitantem, ex 
riiu illo vetustUsimo (et gentili) hosHit mitigandum, intelligen' 
dum esse stattio ;*' and then makes a reference to the Arabic. 
The Septuagint is adduced as a proof for the literal meaning 
of the word, in ver. 8, rf &wir»finrm^^Tf AXi^xmjk^. In this 
view 1 cannot concur. The reason expressed by Baum^^arten 
Crusius, is next to betaken into consideration, (^Bibl. Theol. p. 
294.) *' In fact, an offering brought to the evil spirit in the 
Wilderness, is altogether contradictory to the general religious 
principles of Mosaism, as well as to the meaning of this cere- 
mony. Immediately after the description of the rite of atone- 
ment follows (xvii. 7.) the warning not to iaerifioe to D^*ltS^ 

what can these be but cacodamonetf Thus, then, the rite 
cannot have any reference to d»mons. We must at least, as 
has been done since the time of Origen, understand Asasel to 
mean the Devil, with Spencer and (in modern times,) Heng- 
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There is one kind of sacrifices remaining, of which 
it is doubtful to what class they belong — those of co- 
venants. The investigation on the commentary on 

stenberg. Againlt this interpretation, objections were made 
by early Christian writers; r«vr« )i yt U wXXns iv'iXmfin 
ivti^ti»t Bays Theodoret, in the zxii. qtuut, in LevU. B.nd 
against Julian, who made use of the same interpretation as an 
objection to the Christians. Cyril says that he borrowed such 
a representation from Heathenism. The meaning given by 
Hengstenberg, {Christoloffie, I. p. 370 i" hardly admissible,—. 
** that the sins were sent back (as it were) to the devil,'* and 
yet I do not know one more admissible. As to the reason al- 
leged by Dr. Gesenius, the appeal to the Arabians is plainly 
inadmissible and erroneous ; it is, indeed, allied to the attempt 
to show that the rite proceeded from ancient heathenism ; at 
all events, the name^Asasel came, like innumerable others, 
from the Jews to the Arabians, (see the Commentary, p. 116,) 

as from them it passed to the Zabians. See ^|lV^ tn Onomati. 
Libri Ad. p. 31, as the name of the genius ip^*^- Besides, 

there appears to have been a change of terms among the Ara- 
bians. The Jews spoke of two good angels, Asa and Asael, 
who, at the creation of man, rebelled against God ; and, after 
the fall, had intercourse with the daughters of men, (Gen. vi.) 

and begat the D^ /^SJ (In the ITargum of Jonathan oq 
Gen. vi. 4. these angels are caUed ^KTHOCi^ and ^NU^VO 

In the Mahomedan legends these two angels are called Harut 
and ManU. Another tradition appears to have interchanged 
thatof Asael with Asasel^ for in a passage of Abrel Korem, quot- 
ed by Reland in his De Relig. Muhamm, p, 18}^. it is said that 
the Devil had the name Asasel before his fall ; and the same 
things are narrated of him under that name by the Mahome- 
dans which the Rabbinical legends tell of Asael. Mill, in his 
treatise de Mithammedismo ante Muhammedem,p, 60. has hint- 
ed at this interchange of names. Also, in the Greek fragments 
of the Book of Enoch, (Fabricius, Pseudepigr, V. T. I. 182,) 
'A^aX^ffX and *AC«tiX are interchanged. 'If the Rabbinical in- 
terpretation of Asael as the devil be ancient, it cannot, at least, 
have been universally known, for Jonathan, whom Jarchi also 
follows, understands by Asasel a mountain. But let it bQ con- 
sidered that the Rabbles have explained several Biblical names 

as meaning dtemon, suoh as y^T\ ^V^ Gen vi. 5. V^J 
- T V V — « 
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chap. ix. 15. leads us to conclude that they are a 
kind of votive offering; yet the character of propi- 
tiatory sacrifices seems to predominate. 



B. THE INSTITUTION OF PRIESTS. 

As the idea of sacrifice is peculiar to all religions, 
even the most imperfect, so also is that of a priest- 
hood. As from the universality of sacrifice, we must 
conclude that it is deeply founded in the constitu- 
tion of man, the same may be affirmed of the institu- 
tion of priests. The universal idea of the priesthood 
is that of mediation; accordingly we find in our 
Epistle, the terms fji^ritfiri^s and h^eug used as equiva- 
lent to each other .^ As the universality of sacrifice, 

Ps. xd. 10. (Eisenmenger. ii. 424,) !lC3p Ps- xci. 6, &c. 

And if the LXX. have translated Asasel by vf avrtrtfMrmt^, 
ver. 8— yet there is no proof that they thought of a Detuter 
afferruncusf for the second the word occurs ver. 10. they have 
translated it at rnv aifrtfMrnf,' Therefore that explanation of 
their translation appears to be the just one, which is approved 
by Theodoretand Cyril : ^ One lot for the Ood-devoted animal, 
the other for the one destined to be turned away." As to the 

grammatical form of the word, it ia the pealpal of /?]/ 

remavity with the exclusion of the final letter of the Penultima 

and its compensation, by an unchangeable vowel as *l!f IV H 

for *i!f1Vn (Ewald's KrUL Gramm., p. 243). This form 

if intensive. 1 remark that Br. Steudel has taken the same 
view, (GlaubetuL p. 268.) 

* Since etymology, in solving the problem ** vocum oognos- 
cere causas," so frequently, in the ancient languages, solves the 
other " rerum eognoscere causas," in philosophical and dogma- 
tical inquiries, it is profitable for the subject to take a glance 
at the etymology. In the word offering (opfer), we have 
found the earliest idea of sacrifice. The same is the case with 

the Hebrew tHDi if we venture to refer to the meaning given 
by Firusabadi, from / jj^ to mediate. The Latin saceT' 
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SO slUo the universality of the priesthood, is a proof 
of the depth of that sense of guilt, and conscious- 
ness of estrangement from God, which existed in the 
ancient world. Hence, when predictions, as the 
prophets expressed them, announced that the time 
was coming when a priesthood and sacrifices would 
be no longer necessary, such prophesying spirits went 
far beyond the religious sentiment of their own times 
and of all antiquity. When, on the other hand, an 
age like ours feels the need neither of sacrifices nor 
of a priesthood, yet, without receiving the only Sa- 
crifice, and the only Priest, of the human race, such 
an age stands mnch beloto the religious sentiment of 
antiquity. Since the Israelitish nation dare not ap- 
proach, in their own persons, to the sanctuary of 
God, but presented their oblations through the me- 
dium of another consecrated class, their mediation, 
in connection with the propitiatory sacrifices, served 
to keep alive the consciousness of estrangement from 
God. But this was not enough. The priests could 
only mediate in the sanctuary, and were excluded 
from the most Holy place. - Only he, in whom again 
the priestly idea was concentrated, could enter into 
the Holy of Holies, and thereby became a type of 
the absolute Mediator, who had introduced humanity 
into the most Holy place of the kingdom of spirits. 
Meanwhile, by their office as mediators, all these 
priests were not altogether from the sinful body of 
the people, but were both mediators and representa- 
tives of their race. Hence, also, the High* priest 
had access into that most Holy place only once a 
year, namely, on the day when atonement was made 
for tlie collective guilt of the nation. Before he per- 
formed that high office^ he was obliged to bring an 

do8 from saerare, in the sense of ** appropriatixig to the gods,** 
approaches to this idea. Our German Priester is the altered 
Presbyter y as Pfaffe from Papa, In Sanscrit, Priest is called, 
among other tiUes, Purddhas, Purohita, i. e. overseer. Prm^ 
positus and Yathiri, t. e, adorer. Offering is pudschA and 
yadshna, that is, adoring. 



I 
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atoning sacrifice, with a confession of his own sins, 
and to lay aside his splendid attire, and exchange it 
for a lineil dress ; and when he entered the veiled, 
narrow apartment of the Holy of Holies, the cloud of 
incense was to cover the mercy-seat, " that he die 
not," Lev. xvi. 13. Thus this ceremonial awakened 
in men a consciousness of the immense chasm by 
which the finite and sinful being was separated from 
the Infinite and All-holy. Schleiermacher (Glau- 
benslehre^ II. § 125, 2.) observes, " Although every 
thing outward points at least, in its origin, to some- 
thing inward that is represented by it, yet to the out- 
ward of the Jewish High-priest it also belongs, — 
First, that while the people remaining at a greater or 
less distance from the sanctuary approached to it 
only at befitting times, the H.igh-priest, on the con- 
trary, was always placed in its midst ; so that though 
his functions were few, and confined to certain times, 
3'et bis whole existence appeared consecrated ; — 
and, secondly, that though the people presented 
their offerings to God by the collective priesthood, 
still the sacrifice of atonement was necessary as an 
universal completion of the rest, which the High- 
priest alone could present. The idea, therefore, of 
his office appears to be, that while, to the Jewish 
people, their national life appeared as an alternation 
of drawing nigh to God, and withdrawing from him, 
which was represented in the alternation of their sea- 
sons of worship with the time given to their secular 
concerns, — the High priest was the individual whose 
life, compared with these vacillating movements, was 
in perpetual equipoise ; and as the people were al- 
ways in a state of impurity, he was the only person 
who could present himself as pure before God." 

What has been said may suffice to give a distinct 
idea of the priesthood. Now, as we have observed, 
while sacrifices and priests were among all the nations 
of antiquity the most essential points of the outward 
revelation of religion, the Jewish people is the only 
one which not merely anticipated a stage that rose 
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above this institution, l^ut with confidence looked 
forward to the futuVe, and, by that onward gazing on 
the future, softened all the sorrows of the present. 
Jewish prophecy foretold with confidence a time when, 
under a new covenant, the law of God would become 
an internal one, when, consequently, neither reli^ 
gious error nor sin would exist among the people of 
God. Compare what is said in Jer. xxxi. 31, (see 
also Jer. xxiv. ?• Ezek. xi. 19 ; xxxvi. 26.), in the 
Commentary on Heb. viii. 8 — 12. Other passages 
also speak of the universal holiness and knowledge 
of God that would prevail in the Messianic age, 
Isa. iv. 3; xi. 9., which expression is repeated in 
Hab. ii. 14 ; compare also the language in Isa. Ix. 
18—^21. Zach. xiv. 9. In these expressions likewise 
is contained a prophecy, that priests and sacrifices 
would cease, for as Heb. x. 18 indicates, with the 
taking away of sin the repetition of the sacrificial 
ceremonial, and the need of its ministers, is also taken 
away ; according to Isaiah Ixi. 6. all the individuals 
of the people will be priests; yea, even the pro- 
phetic office will then be no more, when, according 
to Isa. liv. 13. all the people shall be Ssod/daxro/, 
when, according to Jerem. xxxi. 34. " they shall 
teach no more every man his neighbour ;" and, ac- 
cording to Joel iii. 1. the Spirit of the Lord shall be 
poured out on both sexes, and on all ages. He 
must have eyes that see not, who, in such views of 
the Old covenant, to which the history of no nation 
offers a parallel, refuses to acknowledge the light and 
harmony of Revelation. But there are also passages 
in which their hopes of the future are distinctly con- 
nected with the person of the Messiah, in which he 
is represented as the king, priest, and prophet of the 
glorified people of God, by whom all this is to be 
brought to pass. We have here only to do with the 
priestly office. Since the prophecy of thd 110th 
Psalm calls the Messiah a priest after the order of 
Melchisedec, it expresses, as our epistle developes 
vii. 1] — 13. the cessation of every kind of mediation 
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as it existed under the Old covenant. In the same 
manner the language of Zach. vi. 13. promises the 
union of the priestly and kingly dignity in the Mes- 
siah^ and it is even said of the priest that he should 
build the temple. But the sacrifice which this priest 
would offer is, according to Isa. liii., the spotless sa- 
crifice of himself. He is there called xar ii,oyvih 
" the righteous one, my servant,*' that is, who, on ac- 
count of his righteousness, is my plenipotentiary : 
and, on account of this righteousness, he is capable 
of bearing the guilt of his people. 

The importance of this prophecy is such, that we 
may be permitted to descant somewhat more fully 
upon it, though the Old Testament Exegesis does 
not exactly come within the limits of this essay. 
When Twesten, in his Dogmatik. p. 388. says, " So 
long as the position, < there are no prophecies in the 
sense of the older theology,' is not so much the result 
as the postulate of Old Testament Exegesis, as ap- 
pears to me to be the case with modern expositors of 
Isaiah liii.,'' this will certainly be regarded by many 
Old Testament expositors as an unfounded postu- 
late. Meanwhile, let us listen to an honourable con- 
fession in Eichhoru's « Bibliothec,^' Vol. vi. p, 658 : 
*< The Messianic explanation of this chapter would 
doubtless find universal approbation, if in later years 
doubts had not arisen, respecting the correctness of 
the elevated meaning which has been attributed to 
the ancient prophets, and, consequently, the convic- 
tion that the prophets published nothing of future 
things but what they could know without divine 
inspiration ; hence very many have been induced to 
seek out the ancient Jewish interpretations and to 
refine them.*' In our time, men have expressed 
themselves more distinctly, but, on the whole, the 
meaning of the long discourse has been the same. 
We shall occupy ourselves in an examination of the 
views that are most probably correct in each of them. 
Let a person, without having heard anything of the 
different opinions on the subject of Isaiah liii. read 
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the whole section, chap. xl. — Hi. 1 — 12, in connec- 
tion, he will be disposed, in answer to that question 
of the eunuch, *• I pray thee, of whom doth the pro- 
phet speak ?" to answer at first, he says such things 
of the Jewish people, 'in the Babylonish captivity, 
who, on account of their sufferings, will become so 
glorious. To this answer he will be led by the pro- 
mises which are made to the people in the 40th 
chapter, as to a recompense for their severe suffer- 
ings, ^< Speak ye comfortably to Jerusalem, and cry 
unto her, that her warfare is accomplished — that 
her iniquity is pardoned, for she hath received of the 
Lord's hands double for all her sins." Consola- 
tion to this effect abounds through the whole section, 
xli. 8—20 ; xliii. 1 ; xliv. 1. 21, 22 ; xlv. 4 ; (xlix. 
7 — 26.), and several times Israel is expressly called, 
** the chosen servant of God." But, more particu- 
larly, the prophetic language immediately preceding 
11. 9; lii. 12. announces that the Lord bad watched 
over his captive people, ** that he would make bare 
his holy arm before the eyes of all nations, and that 
all the ends of the earth should see the salvation of 
God." But this is only the ^rsi impression which 
can allo^ our acceptance of this. On a clearer in- 
vestigation insurmountable difficulties present them- 
selves. In the first place, the question occurs, how 
could the Jewish nation be represented as the ser- 
vant of God, the righteous One who only bore the 
sins of others, when the constant impression on the 
minds of the captive Israelites must have been, that 
they were given over to their enemies on account of 
their sins ? «* Neither have we obeyed the voice of 
the Lord — therefore the curse is poured upon us, and 
the oath that is written in the law of Moses," 
Daniel ix. 11. ^^ Since the days of our fathers," ex- 
claimed Ezra, <* have we been in a great trespass 
unto this day, and for our iniquities have we^ our 
kings, and our priests, been delivered into the hand 
of the kings of the lands, to the sword, and to cap- 
tivity, and to a spoil, and to confusion of face, as it is 
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this day," Ezra x. 7. compare Jer. xxxiv. xxxv. 17, &c. 
Thus it is said, even at the beginning of this section, 
" Cry unto Jerusalem, that her iniquity is pardoned^'' 
and the same is expressed in the strongest terms in 
Is. xlii. 22—25 ; xliii. 25—28. where it is without 
hesitation said, that Isi^ael had no merit, only sin, and 
owed its deliverance purely to the grace of God. 
Glory is predicted of the suffering servant of God, 
in chap. liii. while yet, according to Ivii. 13 ; lix. 20. 
it belonged by no means to all, but only to the con. 
verted portion of the people. But allowing this ob- 
jection to be set aside by the reply of a modern critic 
Hitzig, that the sufferings of Israel in exile, must be 
supposed to have had an overplus beyond their per- 
sonal guilt — a reply which seems indeed somewhat 
scanty, we are then prompted to ask, who uttered the 
penitent confession in liii. 3 — 6, and if we are told 
that it must be the heathen nations, it appears a thing 
altogether inconceivable that they could be suddenly 
introduced without any previous intimation. Yet 
precisely in this section from chapter xl. there is the 
abrupt introduction of another address, and we might 
perhaps consent to allow it here, if we could gain the 
.great advantage of venturing to explain the title of 
servant of God, as everywhere belonging to the same 
subject. But perfect constancy on this point cannot 
be attained, for xliv. 26. must be at all events under- 
stood of the prophetic class : compare 1. 10. Also 
the predicates Shepherd and Anointed of God, (xliv. 
28. xlv. 1.) which are applied to Cyrus, are so allied 
to servant of God, that it appears more like a happy 
accident for interpreters^ that Cyrus is not also call- 
ed ^^ ^Iiy. As no inconsiderable confirmation of 

V V 

the view we have mentioned, it may seem to serve, 
that in chap. xlix. 3. Israel is precisely called the ser- 
vant of God. Here it may be said, what more can 
be wished for? This circumstance, (if we examine 
the history of interpretation) has in fact given the 
first occasion for considering the people of Israel as 
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the subject in chap. liii. Yet it is exactly here that 
we meet with inexplicable difficulties. First of all 
there is this, that the servant of God himse}f speaks ; 
but then there is the still greater, that even this ser- 
vant has also the office of bringing back the rebels in 
Zion to the right path, ver. 5, 6, 8. compare xlii. 2, 
The newest interpretation of this section, which ap- 
plies it to the people in general, shows that only an 
interpretation of so forced a kind remains, that this 
view, even were there no other reasons against it, 
must utterly lail in this passage. 

Another view may also be taken of chap. xlix. ac- 
cording to which the speaker himself is considered 
as the nin* nny. can any other person be intend- 

T : V V 

ed than the speaking prophet ? Is not the address, 
'* Hearken ye people from afar!" in perfect corre- 
spondence with the prophetic language in chap, xxxiv. 
1. ? This is Stahelin's opinion in his Essay on Is. xl. 
— Ixvi. in the <' Studien und Kriliken/* iv. But this 
view can be retained only for an instant, for the sub- 
stance of what immediately follows, that this servant 
is to be the Mediator, the light of the heathen and 
God's salvation to the end of the earth (ver. 6.) op- 
poses such a construction. This interpretation too» 
is inapplicable to chap. liii. for there the ikaih of 
God's servant is spoken of, and his glorification after 
death. Several other individuals have been thought 
of, Uzziah, Hezekiah, Josiah, as intended in chap, 
liii. but without success. If then the first as well as 
the second half of the eunuch's question, (<' Doth the 
prophet speak of himself or of some other ?") be ne- 
gatived, nothing remains but to attempt a coalition 
of the two answers. Such is the supposition, that 
nin* nny denotes either the collective succes- 

T : V V 

sion of prophets, or the better part of the Jewish peo- 
ple, though the latter symbolizes with the former, 
since the prophets were the selectest members of the 
j)ious part of the nation. This application of these 
passages to the prophetic order, has become very 
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prevalent in recent times. More lately, Hitzig has 
deserted it ; Ewald also is opposed to it, so that not 
long ago it was noticed by a reviewer, as *< a hy- 
pothesis near its decease.'' The funeral certificate 
( Todtenschein) would not have been issued with such 
promptitude, had there not been a fear that this 
was a case of only apparent death {Scheintodten), in 
which the burial must be speedily performed, before 
the dormant powers revived. In our opinion, this 
construction of the passage in question has more to 
fal^ said in its behalf than any other. It may be com- 
bined with Christian vieivs, in the following manner : 
— " Whether, to the prophetic vision, Christ appeared 
in the future as an individual, or as the animating 
Spirit of the church. Each is alike important. The 
seer who beheld only the first, had the root without 
the trunk and branches : he who beheld only the se- 
cond, had the branches without the root. The first 
part of Isaiah principally announces the Messiah as 
an individual,— the second, delineates his manifesta- 
tion in the Church. Compare xlix. — 23. Ix. 61. 
The Prophet, living at the end of the captivity, 
was aware that he and his associates in ofldce were 
principally commissioned to be heralds of that glo- 
rious era, to carry to the ends of the earth, and to 
realize the salvation of the world, that even the kings 
of distant lands might do homage to the Lord (xlix. 
6. Hi. 15.). The sufferings endured in this holy cause 
by him and his associates were for the good of the 
unrighteous nation ; for, by the endurance of these 
sufferings, the prophets founded the kingdom of God, 
and beheld a numerous spiritual posterity (I. 4 — 9. 
liii. 10 — 12). These visions of the prophets have 
always something superabundant — something that 
reaches beyond the objects immediately before them. 
But it is the living Spirit of Christ within them which 
impels them to express so superabundantly, what 
belongs primarily to the ideal of the prophetic order, 
but has its fulfilment in the Messiah. We trace here 
a similarity to the 16th and 22nd Psalms. Is not 
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the close of the 22Dd Psalm so elevated, thftt it is in- 
conceivable, OD any intelligible grounds, that David 
could connect such hopes with his personal deliverance 
from trouble. But if we proceed on the idea of the 
mystical Christ, and contemplate the true prophets as 
its members, these sufferings will appear so much more 
as a type of what would be fulfilled in the historical 
Christ ; as Paul also, in this sense, says, that he filled 
up that which was behind of the afflictions of Christ 
for his body's sake, which is the Church. Colos. i. 
24. As, in the beginning of John's Gospel, the 
words, ** He came to his own, and his own received 
him not/' bear a relation to " the light appeared in 
darkness, and the darkness comprehended it not/' so 
also ia the relation of the sufferings of the historical 
Christ to those of the mystical Christ, 

In this manner, by interpreting the sections under 
consideration of the prophetic order, their Christian 
application is preserved ; and the << must" of Gase- 
nius, when^ at the close of his examination of ch. liii. 
he says, <' The passage can and must be called Mes- 
sianic," is to be justified in a more comprehensive 
sense than he there employs it. Yet no inconsider* 
able difficulties oppose this view of the collective 
body of the prophets, or of the better part of the 
Jewish people. From the first, in all these collec- 
tive explanations, and when the reference is sup- 
posed to be to the whole people, a doubt arises, 
from the fiict, that not once is the plural inter- 
changed with the singular. One such instance Ge- 

senius believes he has found in iD7, ver. 8. But, 

T 

though the mere comparison with other passages 
would render Gresenius' view doubtful, we have now, 
alter Ewald's examination has terminated in &vour 
of the singular use of ioS, {KriL Gramm. p. 365, 

T 

KL Gramm. 2d edit. § 421), seen, that the majority 
of critics consider this post as altogether untenable. 
Especially in reference to the collective explanation 
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of the prophetic order, it at once awakens suspicion, 
that the prophets never, like the priests, a peculiar 
fraternity, and hence, such a fraternal representation 
would not be in agreement with the character of 
their order — if they ever constituted a kind of fra- 
ternity, it was at the time when their schools or co- 
lonies existed (Amos vii. 14.) What, besides, would 
the priests have said to such arrogance on the part of 
the prophetical order, they who had suffered more by 
the exile than the prophets, and truly formed an ex- 
clusive fraternity, which acquired greater importance 
from the time of the captivity ? A disproportionately 
large number of those who returned from captivity, 
belonged, (as is shown by Ezra ii. and Neh. vii.) to 
the class of priests and Levites, who naturally must 
have had the greatest share in building the temple ; 
Ezra is called xar l^o%9jv, the priest^ and the state 
gradually passed from a theocracy into a hierarchy. 
The splendour of the prophetic period, therefore, 
ceased exactly at that aera, when according Xo the 
mode of interpreting of prophecy under review, it 
ought to have begun. Farther, it cannot be denied, 
that the ideal description which is given in the latter 
half of Isaiah, of the members of the glorified king- 
dom of God — that they should be sdl priests and 
possess the spirit of God, (Is. liv. 13 ; Ix. 21 ; Ixi. 
6 ; Ixii. 12.) presents a great obstacle to that inter- 
pretation, as its chief advocate appears to feel. In 
so exalted a state of the church, could there be a 
continual diminution of the burden of sin by the pro- 
phets? For so Gesenius explains ver. U. If we re- 
fer to Jerem. xxxi. 34. Joel iii. 1. it is an essential 
feature of the Messianic age, that no mediators will 
be needed between God and men. A third objec- 
tion against admitting a reference to the collective 
body of prophets, or to the better part of the people, 
lies in ver. 3— .6. Here some persons are introduced 
as speakers who are distinct from the speaking pro- 
phet, for they speak of him and his class. Only it 
will be very difficult to demonstrate, that the prophet 

VOL. II. T 
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does not here include himself. Does not the pro* 
phet himself stand in ver. 1. as an astonished behold- 
er of what he announces in ver. 2 and 3. ? Must not 
especially — and this is our fourth objection — a sense 
of guilt been felt by the prophets, which would have 
made it impossible for them to hare represented 
themselves in this manner as the only righteous per- 
sons in distinction from the mass of priests and peo- 
ple who were sinners requiring to be atoned for ? A 
prophet who felt his own sinfulness like Isaiah (eh. 
vi. 5.) could such a one represent himself as righte- 
ous compared with the mass of the people ? More- 
over, we find this great chasm between Christ and 
pious men like Spener, Paul, and David, that they^ 
the more pious they became, so much the more felt 
their need of being redeemed^ but he from the first 
presented himself only as a Redeemer, Also in other 
passages of the second half of Isaiah, the speaker 
considers himself as included in the sinfulness of the 
people, chap. xlii. 24. Lastly, in the fifth place, such 
a mode of interpretation cannot logically and psycho- 
logically explain chap. xlix. and liii. (iesenius urges 
principally against the Messianic interpretation, that 
in chap. xlix. the servant of God speaks of himself in 
the first person. But how can this servant of God 
be the collective body of past and future prophets ? 
« Hearken to me, the Lord hath called me from the 
womb ;" this Gesenius considers as the language of 
the individual prophet. Where then, does the col- 
lective meaning begin ? The circumstance that Ge- 
senius has given no decision on this point, Umbreit 
has taken as an admission, that the reference at first 
made to the collective prophets, afterward merges 
in a reference to the Messiah. And how must we 
settle the question in chap. liii. The historic founda- 
tion must be this, that some individual prophet in 
captivity lost his life, and was ignominiously buried. 
Must this violent death of some prophet by popular 
outrage — which moreover is a mere hypothesis — 
be viewed by another piuus man^ as so unparal- 
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leled a deed, that the atonement of the guilt of a 
whole nation rests upon it ? Truly, this has little pro- 
bability. But there is one point more. It is, as the 
advocates of this interpretation say, not merely de- 
scriptive of the suffering and ignominy endured by 
the prophets in general, but of the real martyrdom 
of an individual prophet. Now this makes an es- 
sential difference. We would not indeed deny, that 
as according to the view of antiquity, it happened on 
other occasions with families. So liere also a strictly 
defined class — it being admitted that the pious or the 
prophets form such a class — might be represented as 
an individual, and consequently suffering and reward 
as something common to all. But the passages be- 
fore us, give in fact the impression, that the glorified 
and the suffering individual is one and the same per- 
son, for here lies the emphasis of the representation 
that Jehovah's servant after his death should effect 
such glorious results. 

Under these circumstances, surrounded by doubts 
of various kinds, we must at least attempt to prove the 
truth of that explanation of the passage, to which, at 
the present time, may be applied what the prophet 
says of the contents of the chapter, " Who hath be- 
lieved our report?" — we mean that explanation 
which refers the section to the Messiah. So much 
the more this becomes a duty, since the opinions 
against the Messianic interpretation are not harmoni- 
ous, since the interpretation which applies it to the 
collective body of prophets (held by De Wette and 
Gesenius), is at variance with that which understands 
it of the Jewish nation, (held by Hitzig and Ewald) ; 
and perhaps here the maxim may hold good, — cut 
muUipliciter respondetuTy non semel bene reapondetur. 
The modern opponents of the Messianic interpreta- 
tion have injured their own views by many weak 
and untenable objections with such as are really for- 
cible. We wish at once frankly to state what scruples 
appear to us chiefiy to stand in the way of the Mes< 
sianic interpretation. Firsts there is the circuiu- 
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stance, that in chap. xlix. the servant of God appears 
speaking in the first person, and also in the passages 
which critics, though Stahelin is not one of these, are 
disposed to consider as parallel, i^. 4 — 11. (or — Q.), 
Ixi. 1. Secondly f the circumstance that in the sec- 
tions in question, that must be ascribed to the Mes- 
siah, which suits only the Jews in the captivity : in 
chap. xlix. 7*> lie is called a servant << who is under 
tyrantSi* (" a servant of rulers,*^ Eng. Vers.), and in 
the same chapter, verse 9. and Ixi. 1, 4., deliverance 
from captivity is announced to the exiles. It cannot 
be denied that there is weight in these objections. 
Yet we must, at the same time, take notice, that be- 
sides all the difficulties before mentioned, which press 
on the two prevalent interpretations, new ones here 
present themselves. Supposing the Jewish people to 
be intended, Vfe are met by the inconsequence, that 
the servant of God, in chap. Ixix., who speaks in the 
first person, must be the people, but in chap. ii. and 
Ixi., where likewise the first person is used, he must 
be a prophet. And, indeed, what the speaker in 
chap. xlix. 9. describes as his employmient, the speak- 
er in chap. Ixi. 1. also express ad his vocation ! Since, 
moreover, it would be incongruous, for the people 
(xlix. 9.) announced their own deliverance from exile, 
the captivity is taken by Hitzigas a general image of 
misery, though Gesenius refers it decidedly to the 
exile. On the other hand, Gesenius is obliged to 
refer the expression, *' slave of tyrants^^ xlix. 7. to 
the prophets ; while it must be granted to Hitzig ' 
that this language applied to the prophet, or the pro- 
phets in specie^ cannot be explained so suitably as if 
referred to the oppressed nation in exile. But as to the 
difficulty, that it is not credible, that the prophet would 
introduce, ex abrupto^ the person of the Messiah 
speaking, Gesenius admits against himself, that in 
cxlix. the prophet as an individual begins to speak 
and ex abrupto^ in the sequel of the discoMrse, the 
future prophets are included under the first person ; 
but Hitzig must equally introduce, ex abrupta, chap, 
xlix. the whole nation speaking, and, id verse 1. con- 
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sider them as using language which yet can suit only 
an individual, and, moreover, with much greater 
harshness, in chap. liii. 4. he must allow the heathen 
nations to become the speakers. 

With respect to the second objection against the 
Messianic interpretation, it is removed by the follow- 
ing remarks, which assume that Isa. x1. — Ix. was com- 
posed during the captivity. It is the general opinion 
that the prophets must have been informed respecting 
the time of the Messiah's advent. The statements of 
the New Testament on this point lead to an opposite 
conclusion, 1 Peter i. 10, 11. But even from the 
Old Testament it appears, that with the exception of 
Daniel, the prophets were destitute of any precise 
views ; the Messianic age was the boundary line of 
their historical circle, an horizon brightened by the 
dawn of a better hope. Most of the Messianic pro- 
phecies rest upon the simple dialectic, which would be 
confirmed by the history of the world. First a state 
of mediocrity ; then a conflict of opposite principles, 
until misery and sin rose to a high pitch, then the 

termination of all strife in the times of the Messiah 

and this dialectic will repeat itself so often in prelude, 
until it shall be absolutely realized, when time is 
swallowed up in eternity. Thus the prophetic word 
always announces redemption to the people of the 
existing times. Already, in the time of Ahaz, Isaiah 
exclaimed, '< To us a son is born, to us a child is 
given !" and still earlier Micah had said, « Thou 
Bethlehem Ephratah — out of thee shall come forth 
unto me that is to be ruler in Israel — he shall stand 
and feed (or rule) in the strength of the Lord. And 
this [man] shall be our peace, when the AsByrian 
shall come unto our land,'* &c. ver. 2, 4, 5, and Amos 
promises to the age of the same deliverer " the victory 
over Edom and all the heathen," Amos ix. 12. Thus 
it would not be surprising if in our prophet the his* 
toric horizon of the captivity was bounded by the 
Messiah, and if he was exhibited as the founder of the 
new kingdom of God, and the herald of deliverance 
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to the people. Not loog after this point of time had 
passed, we have Haggai again taking up the ancient 
theme, and promising to the newly erected temple, 
the glory of the Lord ; and the productions of the 
last prophet, Malachi^ dose with the announcement, 
that *< suddenly the messenger of the covenant, the 
Lord of the temple shall come to it," Mai. iii. L 
And since the expectation of the Lord's advent was 
intended to be a constant *< cU hatuT* in the hearts of 
believers, there is in the New Testament no definite 
explanation respecting the final coming of Christ, but 
a great fundamental law is e!cpressed. *' Iniquity 
shall abound — the love of many shall wax cold, but 
he that endureth to the end shall be saved/* Matth. 
xxiv. 12, 13. and Paul and John infer from the pre- 
valence of evil, that the final advent was nigh, 
(2 Thess. ii. 6, 7. 1 Tim. iv. 1. 1 John iv. 3.) ; 
and in the twelfth century the nun Hildegard 
writes, " In the year 1100 the doctrine of the 
Apostles and the fire of piety began to cool, and in 
this age am I born/' she announces that consequently 
the end was drawing nigh. According to Luther 
the whole world stands on two pillars, namely God's 
arrangement and law," and when these, as in his time, 
were fluctuating, the world would fall in ruins. 
According to this we shall have to explain those pas- 
sages where the Messiah himself — that Sk^ spoken of 

in Is. lix. 20. — is represented as the Insfauraior of 
the new Theocracy. But with respect to the remark- 
able expression, that in chap. xlix. 7. the servant of 
God is called in his humiliation << the servant (a plave) 
of tyrants," it will be best explained by the parallelism, 
— *< abhorred by the people and despised by the 
great" (" Him whom man despiseth, whom the na- 
tion abhorreth." — Eng. vers.) If this view should 
not be satisfactory, let it be recollected that, as we 
have said, the expression remains equally striking if 
it were used of the collective body of the prophets. 
As to the first objection, that a dramatic introduction 
of the Messiah — ^^specially when in what preceded he 
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was not the topic of discourse — would be somewhat 
too little connected with the subject in hand, (allzu 
desultorisches ) we would acknowledge it in all its 
strength in every other prophet. But in this latter 
half of Isaiah, this objection, as any one may per- 
ceive, loses its weight, for is not this chapter strik- 
ingly pervaded by a peculiarly dramatic character ? 
Through the whole piece there is indeed thesameglow- 
inginspiration, but yet the sujets areso distinct that we 
cannot imagine an unbroken connection. If even it 
could be affirmed of any prophetic portion of. the Scrip- 
tures, it must be said of the second half of Isaiah that 
it bears the impress of a prophetic cxtfra^/;. How 
wonderfully does it begin I xl. 3. ^< The voice of him 
that crieth in the wilderness, prepare ye the way of 
Jehovah," and v. 6. " The voice said cry, and he 
said, what shall I say," &c. How suddenly is God in- 
troduced as the speaker, zli. 8. 25., xlii. 1. 14. and 
generally the addresses begin with " hearken to me !" 
which might be taken for the Vords of the prophet 
himself, as Gesenius, by an oversight, has actually 
done in reference to chap. li. 1-3. (Commentary, ii. 
163.) xliv. 1. xlvi. 3. 12. xlviii. 1. li. 1., compare 
the mysterious change of persons, if it is one, in xlviiii. 
16. How picturesque I chap. xlvi. 1. How inspired ! 
chap« li. 17. Hi. 1. Ix. How unexpected, and yet 
how dramatic! chap. Ixiii. How dramatic, also, is 
the change of persons in chap. lii. 13. andliii. I and 4. 
We have now examined the two strongest objec- 
tions against the IVfessianic interpretation, of which, 
strange to say, nothing is found in the latest commen- 
tator in that part of his work where he specifies the 
objections on the subject. If he scorned to learn hu- 
mility from another book, it is much to be wished 
that he would have acquired modesty from the work 
of his learned predecessor, for if this were pleasing in 
reference to the philological part of his labours, it 
was an indispensable requisite for the theological 
part, when Umbreit closes his recension of this Com- 
flientary with the following words: — ''As to what 
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concerns the most important point, namely, the theo- 
logical eipositiou of the prophet in a higher sense, 
we find no marks of an advance: — of what avail 
is all grammatical knowledge if it is not conducive to 
the Christian faith, and thus lays the foundation for a 
holy Science of Exegesis." This mournful apostro- 
phe of the teacher to his former pupil is the gentlest 
form in which censure can be clothed. The objec- 
tions stated by Hitzig are as follows : — " To admit 
that the sufferings and actions of Christ were foretold, 
is above all things opposed to the character of pro- 
phecy, which excludes prediction. It is contradicted, 
also, by the circumstance, that the hamiliation, suffer- 
ings and death of the servant (of God) is represented 
as past, and only his glorification as still future. The 
present, therefore, of the speaker, and consequently 
of the author, lies between these two epochs. But 
if we were disposed to consider what is represented 
as past to mean something future, yet his '* making 
his grave with the wicked," (v. 9.) was not fulfilled, 
and *< dividing the spoil with the strong," spoken of 
as future, points to a Jewish Messiah, such as has not 
yet appeared, whose kingdom is to be of this world." 
Let us, then, in the last place, subject these points to 
examination. If there be no stronger objections than 
these, the Messianic interpretation may be certain of 
general acceptation. If by prediction he meant the 
foretelling of what is purely accidental, and therefore 
unessential, we agree with that assertion. To foretell 
what is purely accidental of the Messiah, what kind 
of garment he wore, or what might be the name of 
his judge, or in what kind of grave he would be laid 
would have been matters of curiosity without 
any religious worth. If the views we have given 
of prophesy be admitted, we may expect prophecies 
possessed of ideal worth, in which, if details are in- 
troduced, they onlyserveybr individualising the idea. 
According to this view, we need not be surprised if, 
in this connection, (v. 9.) the handsome grave pre- 
pared by Joseph of Arimathea were mentioned. When, 
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on the other hand, the chapter depicts patient suffer- 
ing under severe oppression, is not that probably a 
prediction of something purely accidental ? But the 
assertion that V. 12. speaks of actual *' spoil," which 
Gesenius also maintains, men of such intelligence 
ought to have forborne making. The preceding re- 
presentation of the servant of God as a meek sufferer, 
would alone be sufHcient for proof that the " spoil" 
here spoken of is figurative, as we find It elsewhere 
employed as a transient image. Gen. xlix. 27. Prov. 
xvi. 19. But if these commentators wish to force the 
Messianic expositor to adhere strictly to the letter, let 
him ask them how they can venture (v. 3, 4.) where 
mention is plainly made of sicknessei>, to understand 
it of sufferings in general, and in ver. 10. where the 
children of the servant of God are spoken of, to un- 
derstand it of disciples ; thus the Messianic expositor 
may set Gesenius against Hitzig, because the latter 
has allowed himself to consider *' the prisoners," in 
xliz. 9. as a figurative expression for the miserable ; 
and Hitzig against Gesenius, because the latter has 
taken children, and children's children, to noean <* dis- 
ciples."* The argument from the strict distinction of 
the tenses in chap, liii., Dr. Hitzig ought to urge as 
little as Dr. Gesenius, since both these learned men 
must confess their embarrassment in attempting to jus- 
tify their assertion. In his Commentary, Gesenius 

has referred ^^ID* (ver. 11.) the future time, and 

contrary to the usus loquendi, has understood and 
translated it of mere instruction, *< and he lightens 
the burden of their sins ;" (present) in the translation 
(2nd edit.). On the other band, it is given, *< whose 
sins he bore," therefore in the past On V^ilfl* in 

ver. 12. it is said, " After several preceding prete- 

* Certainly Gesenius was not obliged to refer the passage to 
the prophets, but only to the enlightened people ; yet compare 
with it, li. 16 : (in Gesenius, as a parallel to lix. 21., the same 
lix. 21. is given again, probably instead of li. 16.) 
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rites ; this verb may very well take the sense of the 
preterite; on nniij^* the commentator keeps pro- 
found silence. Hitzig confesses to the admission of 
an anomaly, in the second tense, in verses 11. and 12. ; 
on nniB^' it is remarked, it may be allowed, " be- 

cause an act that extends through a long period is 
mentioned." * — It might be advantageous for allaying 
the doubts we have mentioned, if that class of inter- 
preters were called in for the exposition of this ele- 
vated language, at the head of whom stands him whom 
Christ called the greatest of all the Prophets of the 
Old Testament, John the Biptist (John i. 29). But 
when the latest commentator on Isaiah has dropped 
the hint, that, << on the one hand, perhaps, the idea of 
a suffering Messiah first arose after the death of 
Jesus ;" and with still greater acuteness . remarks, 
that, on the other hand, it may not be sufficiently 
considered, ^' how far the meaning of our section, as 
well as others of the Messiah, exercised an influence 
on the report of the sufferings and actions of Christ, 
or had acted directively fnormativ) on his mode of 
conduct," — it were nothing against this monstrous 
alternative to say, if it had proceeded from two dif- 
ferent heads, it would have served to shew to what 
opposite conclusions men can come ; but both these 
possibilities in one head ! — *^ Yes and No — ^is no good 
theology,** would Shakspeare have said I 

This sacrificial and priestly institute of the Old 
Testament was the shadow of what the redemption 
by Christ has accomplished ; but the spirit of the New 
Testament has assumed what once was its shadow as 
an adequate form for its body^ and the work of re- 
demption is represented as a prophetic, priestly, and 
kingly office of the Divine Mediator. It would be 

• This interpreter has lately given up the Oesenian interpre- 
tation of " 1*1 n," his contemporaries, and translated the 
clause, '* who thinks of his fate ?" 
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most natural, first to lay down what the New Testa- 
ment has taught on this subject, in the form in which 
it is taught, and then to develop the ideal contents 
deposited under this form ; and this we would do, if 
the understanding of the ideal contents could alone be 
gained from the circle of the representations tinder 
consideration. But it is not so. The doctrine of re- 
demption is an organic whole, in which all the parts 
of Christian dogmatic are integral parts. Let the in- 
tegral parte of an organic whole be torn from one ano- 
ther, they are not only unintelligible, bat actually at 
variance with one aflother ; for as every physical, so 
also every spiritual circle of life, is the result of the 
friction of antagonist powers and activities. Under 
these circumstances, it appears preferable to premise 
a sketch of the ideal contents of the doctrine of Re. 
demption, which must be taken from a general view 
of the Christian faith ; and after that we shall consider 
the scriptural doctrine of the Sacrifice and Priesthood 
of Christ. 



II, THE NATURE OF THE PRIESTI.Y OFFICE OF CHRIST. 

The Scripture doctrine of atonement ultimately rests 
on the relation to man of the two divine attributes, 
love and holiness. From correct conceptions of these 
must the Christian doctrine of atonement proceed. 
We conceive of the holiness of God as the love of 
himself; and the love of God as the attribute, in vir- 
tue of which he communicates himself. Man at 
his original creation was a work of holiness as well 
as of love ;— -of love, for God made a communica- 
tion to him of holiness, for he communicated him- 
self, so that he loved himself in him. << In his sight 
nothing is of value, but his own image." What is the 
relation of these two attributes to fallen man ? In 
proportion as man does not love God, the love of 
God towards him cannot manifest itself to him, . 
for its manifestation presupposes a susceptibility on 
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the part of man. But, in the same proportion, man, 
when he has fallen into sin, becomes an object of 
penal justice. Penal justice is the manifestation of 
holiness against the sinner. That God loves himself, 
he manifests in reference to the sinner, by the pu- 
nishment which he imposes on sin. Punishment is 
the revelation of holiness in the kingdom of omnipo- 
tence; for, through the evil which holy omnipotence 
connects with wickednessy it manifests, on the one 
hand, that the latter is its detestation, and, on the other 
hand, maintains its sovereignty over it ; for wicked- 
ness, which will not bear the fetters of obedience, 
must bear the fetters of punishment. The experi- 
ence that man can as little withdraw himself from the 
hand of God as he can run away from under heaven ; 
and that if he withdraw himself from obedience to 
God, he subjects himself to his punishment, may 
move the sinner to return, and so far, even in pu- 
nishment, love may manifest itself; yet punishment 
is not merely a manifestation of love, but its main 
purpose rests in the very conception of it, which con- 
sists in this, that it is the- revelation of holiness towards 
the sinner; in other words, through it the blow which 
the sinner gave the law in the face, is returned back 
again. 

From before the foundation of the world, from all 
eternity, the course of redemption in Christ was or- 
dained. Rom. xvi. 25. £ph. i. 4. 1 Peter i. 20. 
The fall is only admitted into the history of man on 
the presumption of a Redeemer. Redemption con- 
sists of the following particulars; God himself appear- 
ed in humanity, and became a link in that chain, so 
that the party to be reconciled and the party that 
establishes the reconciliation is only one. 2 Cor. v. 
19. Since the sound member has entered the diseas- 
ed organization, it is at once affected with sympathy 
for it ; for only on the supposition of that sympathy 
is a restoration of the diseased members, a communi- 
cation of sound life possible. That suffering, as well as 
this life, is substitutionary. The substitutionary power 
>f this life is our redemption, and of .the suffering is 
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our reconciliatioD ; by the latter our guilt is negatively 
taken away ; by the former is righteousness put in its 
place. The life is substitutionary, for, since the dis- 
eased members pttrtake of it, and are restored by it, it 
is the Redeemer's life which comes in place of their 
own, by which they can satisfy the law, and which 
justiBes them in its sight. Scleiermacher's '< Giattben- 
^lehrct* II. § 125. 2; "so that apart from connection 
with Christ, neither any individual man, in and for 
himself, nor any portion of the collective lite of man 
in or for itself, is just before God. But, in living 
communion with Christ, every one gives up to wish 
to be, or to be considered by God any thing in and 
for himself, but only in communion with him, to 
be considered as a part of his appearance ani- 
mated by him, but not yet developed." This re- 
demption by the life of Christ presupposes a fellow- 
suffering on his part. For how could his life 
have appeared and become communicable to man- 
kind, if be had not joined himself, as a member, to the 
diseased organization, and entered into its misery as 
as well as its sin. This he has done in a twofold 
manner ; inwardly, for, with infinite love to his bre- 
thren, he has transported himself into the greatness 
of their fall and misery, and thus suffers with them, 
(we may refer, for example, to bis tears over Jerusa- 
lem, to Mark ix. 19, &c.« — ^to his weeping and strong 
emotion at the grave of Lazarus, which could not be 
mere grief at the separation of his friend by death, 
for he was just about to restore him to life); aiUwardly^ 
for he assumed weak human nature capable of suffer- 
ing, in that nature he carried on his conflict, and en- 
dured, even to the most shameful death, the outbreaks 
of sin which discharged itself upon him. All this 
was presupposed^ when, in the 6rst place, the Son of 
God became a link in the chain of humanity; second- 
ly, when he represented in it the original type of 
true humanity.^ 

* Compare the admirable remarks on the sufferings of Christ 
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bail ilkd Um wkh aagnkh? 
f niSP» •f hb fart isfiy ^ ve tkiak 
nmwtraMJ MJn stin to Aegnitmiem into ite ta 
mn4 wotM we aterihe to him aa a»§nng after the iMmoan of 
f bM vorM, ef vbkfa the Uilun had voondei him ? Or do we 
think of the htiditj pain that we oodnro, aod would we attri- 
hote that to him ao hitter vaSemg which ererj hnre man 
could wt Slide ? Or do we dunk of death aa death, and would 
we attrihote to htm, in ao high a digiw^ the natnial lore of 
Ufe, that it» aoddca intermptiott,in thevigoar of his daji, waa 
a pecnliar Mores of folTering? We fed, indeed, that it cannot 
he aD this ; hot aa eertainl j aa Chriat most aoirary to eertainlr 
all thia eoold not hare been tafferiog to him, excepting onlj 
aa ibr aa it waa broogfat on bj ain. There coold be no other 
f<mrea of anguiah than die power of ain orer the hnman race, 
the prepondenmce whidi it czerdaed orer thoae good more- 
mentt wbidi were awakened in men when the kii^om of God 
waa pobUfbed to them ; he knew no other aorrow than the 
attcc w iful oppoaition which sin made to hia laboois to attract 
men, with dirine lore to himfelf, and to blem them. Yes, it 
mfght be laid, before the period could anire, when an eternal 
remmption from sin and its power woold be manifiested ; be- 
fore be could appear who hore in himself the fullness ot the 
Oodbesd, sin must become so strong and so powerful that it 
WM able to bring not only wise men and prophets, but himself, 
the Holy and Dirine, lore and wisdom itself, from praise and 
honour to shame and contempt, and from life to death. And 
that, from this power of sin^ redemption from it would im me- 
diately proceed, is the mystery of divine grace which hath con- 
duded all under sin." 
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The gospel announces to every repenting believer, 
adoption and acceptance with God. This takes place 
when repentance negatively, and faith in the Re- 
deemer positively, transfers the life of Christ into 
man, and thus makes him a fit participator of the 
Divine kingdom, and a child of God. I3ut the holi* 
ness of God, as well as the conscience of the sinner, 
require at the same time that sin should meet with 
its deserts. The sense of the divine righteousness 
innate to man, requires that the sinner should receive 
his deserts, that the blow which he gives to the law 
should rebound upon himself. The deeper the feeling 
of guilt is, the less does mere grace satisfy the sin- 
ner, so much the more does he desire punishment, for 
by punishment he is justified ; whence arises this 
sentiment in man ? It cannot come- to him ftom with- 
out. Empirically man must look on freedom from 
suffering as the highest good ; it must, therefore, be 
implanted by God. The holiness of God which re- 
veals itself to the sinner in the connection of suffering 
with transgression, has deposited a witness for itself 
in the human breast. Thus, on the one band, an an- 
nouncement of the remission of punishment and ac- 
ceptance with God, cannot satisfy the sinner's sense of 
guilt, if, at the same time, sin is not atoned for by 
punishment ; on the other hand. Divine love itself 
can offer its blessings to the sinner only when holiness 
reveals itself with love. Therefore it was necessary 
that a suffering corresponding to the fall of man should 
be ehdured, which humanity could reckon as its own. 
Such was the inward and outward suffering of the Re- 
deemer. It follows from this, first, that this suffering 
corresponds to the greatness of human transgression ; 
secondly, that it can be legitimately imputed to the 
sinner. 

To the first consideration, the objection was long 
ago made by Socinus, that the sufferings of Christ 
could not be considered as adequate, because they 
were limited to a very inconsiderable portion of time, 
and eternal death was not endured by him. While 
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the common orthodox doctrine that this objection, by 
asserting that the presence of the Divinity imparted 
infinity to human sufferings. Calvin and ^piaus 
endeavoured to solve the difficulty by supposing that 
the descent into hell involved the endurance of the 
punishment of hell. But the objection may be more 
effectually met by observing, 1st. That the greatness 
of a punishment is not owing to the addition of vari- 
ous kinds of punishment, nor to its prolongation in 
time, it is susceptibility which gives intensity to suf- 
fering. If we attribute to the Redeemer love without 
measure, love to God and love to the brethren, the 
pain for the fall of man generally, and for its peculiar 
manifestations towards himself, (redeeming love in* 
carnate,) appears us infinite. 2d, The other point by 
which the greatness and significancy of suffering are 
determined, is the dignity of the sufferer. The signi* 
ficancy of suffering is very different when one beggar 
submits to capital puuishment for another beggar, and 
when a king lays down his life for his subjects. It is 
the Lord of glory, the reflected splendour (Abglanz) 
of the Father who allows himself to be spit upon, and 
to be crucified, and thus his dignity imparts an infinite 
significancy to his sufferings. The suffering, there- 
fore, of the God-man was incomparable, and well 
suited to represent what sin had merited, and it only 
remains to be considered how guilty man could ap- 
propriate to himself the sufferings of that guiltless 
one. Must he who appropriated it consider himself 
absolutely as another person than he who suffered, and 
consequently, that suffering remains a purely outward 
thing, then such an imputation could not be spoken 
of; it could not be effected. We must here have re- 
course to that mystic unity of the Redeemer with the 
redeemed of which the Scriptures speak. In this or- 
ganic oomm union, what belongs to the head belongs 
also to the members ; and as the members consider 
the life that proceeds from the Head as their own^ so, 
likewise, the sufferings endured by him on their ac- 
count. This is the substitutionary power of his suf- 
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ferings. But, by virtue of this organic communion, 
the sufferings of the head are as little external to the 
members as its life. As he occupies our place, so do 
we occupy his. As the head has suffered with the 
members, so the members enter again into the suffer- 
ings of the head ; the sufferings of Christ on account 
of sin, become to Christians a continual source of re- 
pentance and mortification of sin. In his sufferings 
they first acquire a living sense of the odiousness of 
sin. This is the deep significancy (not generally un- 
derstood by the modern Exegesis) of not mere paral- 
lelism, but causal connection, which Paul represents 
as existing between Christ's dying for sin, and the 
Christian's dying for sin. 'Rom. vi.* Frpm this 
spiritual dying with Christ proceeds an outward suf- 
fering in the world parallel to his own, hy the sins of 
the world, and for the sins of the world, to which 
the mysterious expressions of the Apostle relate in 
Phil. iii. 10. TO\j yvuvou rriv xorfuvtav ruv va^fifiaruv avrov 
(erroneously explained by Calov and other doctrinal 
writers) <fvfi(M>^^oufiivog rfj ^avartft avrov, 2 Cor. iv. 

10. rriv vix^uirtv rou 'Itjaou sv rfp (fufiart ^f^t^s^ovng ; 1 Pet. 
iv. 13. xoivmiTri .ToTi rou ^tffrou '/ra^rifAam ; 2 Tim. ii. 

11. Si cuva'jn^avofiiv xrX. and lastly, to the same sub- 
ject may be referred, Colos. i. 24 ; the general ex- 
pression for this idea is, 1 John iv. 17. xa^ug sxmog 
hn, xai fifisTg hfiiv tv rtp xo(ffi(ft, 

* Schleiermacher in his instructive discourse for Oood Friday, 
observes, <' No, thus also (the knowledge of sin) is obtained in 
its fulness first from the contemplation of the suffering and 
dying Redeemer ; so that it is one and the same glance which 
shows us io those who were the authors of this death, the 
whole depth of human corruptioo, and in him who endured 
it the whole glory of the only begotten of the Father ; and with 
perfect justice we may say that there is no other veritable me- 
morial of sin than the death of the Lord. Here it has com- 
pleted its greatest work ; here it shows itself in all its strength 
and perfection. This also the Apostle John well considered 
when he comprehended all sin under the lust of the eye, the 
lust of the flesh, and the pride of life. 

VOL. II. U 
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Id this way, finally, it is shown, that not only the 
objective communication of the Redeemer's life to us, 
presupposes his sufferings in the sense before stated, 
inasmuch as he must enter into the nexus of our sin- 
fulness, when it was needful to introduce a sound 
member into the diseased organization ; but that com- 
munication of life objectively is dependent on his 
sufferings ; first the consciousness of the sinner that 
his sins most be punished, is thus satisfied ; and, 
secondly, the sufferings of the Redeemer on account 
of sin thus become the true commencing-point for 
the mortification of sin and the resurrection to a new 
life. 

The sum of what has been said is therefore as fol- 
lows: To the repenting and believing sinner it is 
promised that, through the sufferings of Christ, in 
virtue of their incomparable significancy, satisfac- 
tion has been rendered for all transgression, so that 
he can be admitted to all the privileges of a child of 
God. When he looks with faith in this message on 
the dying Redeemer, he recognises, first, in its full 
measure, the odiousness of sin, and longs, after a 
complete dying to sin, and a resurrection to the new 
life manifested in Christ, which will be perfected 
when he shall be transformed into the likeness of the 
Son of God. 



III. THE FRIESTLY OFFICE OF CHRIST UNDER THE 
OI.D TESTAM&NT FORM. 

According to the New Testament, and especially 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, Christ, when he devoted 
himself to a state of humiliation even unto death, 
was priest and sacrifice for believers in one person. 
When, therefore, we speak of his priestly office, we 
have to contemplate Him, 1. As a sacr^e; 2. As 
a priest. 
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A. CHRIST AS A SACRIFICE. 

The most general idea of offering a sacrifice was 
the presentation of something out of ourselves to 
God, by which the presentation and consecration of 
the Spirit may be rendered complete. According 
to what has been said in the preceding section, this 
idea of sacrifice is realized in Christ ; as the com* 
pletion of the universal relation of man's depen- 
dence on God> he is the burnt-offering ; as the com- 
pletion of what is defective in thanksgiving and sup- 
plication, he is the peace-offering ; as a substitution 
for penal suffering, he is the sin-offering. But the 
difference of the sacrifice of Christ from those sacri- 
fices, and with that its essential significancy for the 
spirit, consists principally in this, that they re- 
mained something outward to man, but here the 
offering becomes one with the offerer who enters into 
such a communion, in a mode by which the suffer- 
ing, as well as the doing, becomes his own. In ex- 
plaining our views, we make use of the language of 
Schleiermacher, who, by his involuntary (as it seems) 
acknowledgment of the deep import of the priestly 
and sacrificial institution, has born the most valuable 
testimony that the Old Testament economy was yet 
in another sense than he was disposed to grant, a 
preparation for Christianity. He says (see above, p. 
284), in his << Glaubenslehre/' II. § 125. << so that 
apart from his connection with Christ, no individual 
in and for himself, nor any one period in the collec- 
tive life of humanity, is just before God. But in 
living communion with Christ, every one gives up 
wishing to be any thing in and for himself, as to be 
so considered before God ; but only in communion 
with him, as a part of his appearance animated by 
him, but still conceived in development Hence, as 
there the High Priest, so here Christ is he who pre- 
sents men pure before God, by virtue of his own 
perfect fulfilment of the divine will, which (by virtue 
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of the life we have in commoD with him), is also 
oors, so that we, in connection with him, are also the 
objects of the divine complacency." It cannot fiul 
that this, certainly Tery mystical bngaage, most 
be nnintelligiUe to many ; as long as it is incom- 
prehennble so long will the doctrine of redemption 
be so too. The whole mystery of this l a ng n a ge, and, 
in fine, of redemption itself, is comprehended in the 
little word Iv, when it is said that belieyers are loved, 
t9 rtfi trycMnifLifw, and have the eMnkurwssg in him, 
Eph. i. 6, 7. that they are chosen in him before the 
foundation of the world, Eph. i. 4.; in short, that they 
ara altogether what they are. It xit^iSi. In the che- 
mical retort of the Exegesis of 1790, the thou if 
X^ifftuf is skilfully reduced to the caput mortuum, 
** a professor of the doctrine of Jesus I" That exe- 
getical talent, whose merit consisted in shaving the 
curly head of Samson to complete baldness, has for- 
tunately been reduced to starvation ; first, Winer has 
restored the h X^tarf, in the Epistle to the Galatians, 
to its grammatical rights, and 8chleiermacher has in- 
vested it again with its dogmatical authority. 

Although in Christ the idea of saorifice has been 
realised in So comprehensive a manner, yet the pre- 
vailing type of him in the New Testament is that of 
the sin-offering ; John i. 29. Rev. xii. 11. 1 Peter 
i. 19; ii. 21, 24. Acts viii. 28—35. Matth. xx. 
28.* Rom. iii. 25, 26. 1 Cor. v. 7. 1 John ii. 2. 
The idea of a covenant- offering, and a sin-offering is 
combined, (Heb. ix. 16.), Matth. xxvi. 28. Whether 
the idea of a peace-offering was applied to Christ, 
and especially to his offering up himself in death, de- 
pends on Eph. V. 2 ; the addition fig otf/Ativ ixtuhtag 

» It is indeed assumed that the sin-offering would be re- 
garded as a •^£33. Gunther De Mortis CkrisH fine salutari 

Gotting. 1830, p. 27- calls in question, that at any time among 
the Greeks the sacrifice was regarded as a Xvr^. Compare, 
on the other hand, the passage from Lucian in Wetstein on 
Afatth. XX. 28. 
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points to a burnt-offering or a peace- offering ; on the 
other hand, the u^rff rifiSiv indicates a sin-offering. 
The orthodox theologians (Harless last of all) 
have expressly vindicated the latter reference in 
this passage against the Socinians ; when Calov ad- 
duces Lev. i. 4. in order to shew, that even to the 
sin-offerings a nlnj'Hn was added, this is not 

correct, for the passage relates to burnt-offerings. 
But from what we have before remarked, it is evi- 
dent that in the burnt-offering, the idea of the peace- 
offering and the sin-offering was united. Thus, 
then, the Apostle sometimes represents Christ as a 
sin-offering, sometimes as an acceptable votive-offer- 
ing. The idea of votive and thank-offering consists 
in this, that all prayers and thanks are offered in the 
name of Christ and through Christ, (John xiv. 13. ; 
XV. 16.; xvi. 24. Rom. i. 8. Heb. xiii. 15. Eph. 
V. 20.), and all hearing of prayer is through his medi- 
ation. (2 Cor. i. 20.), since God, with the great gift of 
his only begotten Son, <* hath freely given us all 
things," (Rom. viii. 32.) 

It still remains to present, in a concise form, what 
the Epistle to the Hebrews teaches on this subject. 
First of all, from the standing point of the Spirit, it 
declares that the offerings, priests, and sanctuary of 
the Old Testament, were only " shadows of good 
things to come," x. 1. ix. 8, 23. viii. 5. What they 
could do towards reconciliation was a(^ivii xcu am- 
^«Xgf, vii. 18. The inefiicacy of the sacrifices was 
shewn, first, in their only gaining, access to God in 
a symbolical manner, ix. 11, 23, 24. viii. 5. ; and, 
secondly, that inasmuch as no living connection ex- 
isted between the offerer and his offering, the con- 
science was not thereby made alive, and no living 
worship could be produced by it, ix. 14. And since 
sins continually recurred which called for the regular 
presentation of sacrifices, these sacrifices served for 
no other purpose than to keep alive the feeling of 
guih, x. 2, 3. In contrast to these, the all- efficacious 
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sacrifice of Christ was presented, which cTiDced its 
spirituality, by combiniDg in one person the offering 
and the priest. In contrast with these dead sacri- 
fices, the Messiah appeared, and said, '< Lo, I come, 
to do thy trill,^ x. 9. The performance of this will 
implies perfect u^raxo)}, through all ^ra^fj/iMcra, even 
unto death, ii. 10. v. 7 — 9.; compare the M^XS' ^^ 
Phil. ii. 8. And as this b^axori was shewn to be com- 
plete, the sacrifice of Christ was spotless. In virtue 
of all these qualities, it is an everlasting sacrifice, 
which has established perfection once for all, ix. 12, 
27. X. 12 — 14. In our Epistle, the reference to the 
sin-offering predominates, and almost exclusively — 
only with the exception of the sin-offering of the red 
heifer, ix. 13. and the reference to the covenant- 
sacrifice, ix. 16., though that partook of the nature 
of a sin-offering — to the great sacrifice of atonement 
on the day of atonement, which atoned for the sin- 
fulness of the people in general, and therefore (as in 
the High- priest, the idea of the priesthood was con- 
centrated) might be regarded as the concentration 
of the idea of sacrifice. With a particular reference 
to the Epistle to the Hebrews, it is asserted in the 
Racovian Catechism, although in a one-sided man- 
ner. Solum anniversarium sacrificium, cujus sanguis 
in sanctum sanctorum in/erebatur, prcefigurasse mor^ 
tern Christi. Compare our Commentary on the 
eighth chapter. By that sin-offering once made, all 
sin-offerings on our part are rendered superfluous, — 
those spiritual offerings which we present to God are 
only " sacrifices of praise," xiii. 15. 



B. CHRIST A8 A PRIEST. 

As we have already noticed in the Introduction, 
the representation of Christ as a Priest, and tit specie 
as High-Priest, is peculiar to our Epistle, though, as 
we have said, only in the designation, and not in th e 
idea it is intended to convey. The terminus /Astartig^ 
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which belongs as much to the Pauline Epistles as to 
this, Gal. iii. 20. 1 Tim. ii. 5. expresses the same 
idea, and the synonymous word lyyMog ; of similar 
meaning is the Saviour's declaration, vm^ avTuv eyca 
d^/a^oi sfAavTov, John xvii. 19. And as the idea of 
Sacrifice admits of a very general application to 
Christ, so also does the idea of Priest or Mediator. 
But before the mediation between God and man 
through Christ appeared as an active service, it ex- 
isted as a state. The union of the divine and human 
natures in Christ is the practical (faktische) media- 
tion and reconciliation of God with man, — that re- 
conciliation is already given in the incarnation was 
a sentiment deeply routed in the ancient Church, as 
it is expressed in the words of Irenaeus, Adv, H(BTet, 
iii* 18. 19. fdn rw fAnrtrriv ScoD re xat Av^^wttov dia idtag 
v^og txart^nvg htxuorr^rog tig ^/X/av xcu ofiovotav rovg d/Ur- 
^OTB^ovg ffuvayaysn, xai 3«^ fMv ira^atrrt^ttat t»v Ay^^urov, 
dv^ota^otg Ss yvoj^tctai rov ^eov. *< It becomes the Me- 
diator of God and man, by his own intimate acquaint- 
ance with each, to bring both parties into friendship 
and harmony ; to present man to God, and to make 
God known to man." Perhaps, as Matthies is dis- 
posed to think, the term fisffiTr^g is applied^ in this 
sense, to Christ, in Gal. iii. 20. The name fn^irfig^ 
in our Epistle, as well as tyyvog, is used more in re- 
lation to the establishment of a New Covenant, viii. 
6. ix. 15. xii. 24. vii. 22« The reference, also, may 
be taken in a very wide sense ; Christ is considered 
as the organ and originator of the new relation into 
which mankind enter with God. But the terms Me- 
diator and Priest, in their most restricted and more 
immediate sense, are used in our Epistle, and are em- 
ployed to express that the suffering and dying of 
the Redeemer proceeded from himself — that he was 
a voluntary agent. At the same time, our Epistle 
(ix. 14. X. 7-) \eaLds us from the unessential to the 
essential in the representation of the sacrifice. Not 
the blood shedding in itself (as if a magical act of 
atonement) is the essence of redemption — a view 
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which was expressed most strongly in the disputes 
between the Franciscans and Dominicans, whether a 
single drop of blood would be sufficient for atone- 
ment. (Cotta Diss. ii. § 33. in Gerhard's locc, t. iii.) 
— but love and obedience are the soul of that act.* 
But, according to Heb. is. 14. the sacrifice of Christ 
possesses the power of making satisfaction, on the 
one hand, through his inward guiltlessness, and, on 
the other, by .the divine dignity of him who devoted 
himself to death. After this spiritual High- Priest 
had presented this spiritual sacrifice, as the earthly 
high priest entered the earthly holy of holies, so 
Christ penetrated into the heavenly sanctuary, into 
the immediate presence of God. (Compare the in- 
troduction to chap, viii.) There he presents to God 
the power of his ever availing sacrifice, and grounds 
upon it his intercession, (vii. 23 — 25. p. 268.) Epi- 
phanius h€Kr. 55. avr.g ts^sTov, a-orog ^u/jm^ aitrog U^vg, 
aVTog ^vff/affTfiP/ov, avrog ^sog, ahrog av^^Otyirog, aurog jSo- 
fftXBug, avrog a^p^/e^su;, avrog ^^oSarov, aurog a^vtoVf ra 
iravra ev ira6n utso fjfLojv ysvoftstoSy ha iifiaw f^ojr, xara 
^avra rpo^ov ygvjjra/. 

The priestly office of the Redeemer and its acts 
are marked in our Epistle with a peculiar termino- 
logy, the sense of which still remains to be more 
closely investigated, especially since it is so variously 
treated by lexicographers. 

1.) TeXe/ouVf with its derivatives, is found in ii. 10; 
V. 9; vii. 19, 28; ix. 9; x. 1. 14; xi. 40; xii. 23; 
vii. 21 ; xi. 2. Bretschneider arranges these passages 
under the following heads: 1.) Taiem facio, qualis 
esse debety ii. 10. *2,) Purum facio site deelaro, vii. 
19. 3.) Prcemio dignum kabeo, v. 9; xii. 23. 4) 
Inavgurarcy vii. 28. Wahl has the following ar- 
rangement. 1.) Immunem reddo a peceatis, vii. 19, 

* I'he noted verse of St. Bernard, redemii undo, eum posset 
ffUtfOy instead of being taken as an effusion of devotional feel- 
iiif?, has been dragged into doctrinal controversy. To this ma- 
teri<il view of the efficacy of the blood of Jesus, belongs also the 
dispute on the recuaumtio sanguinis ChrisH, on which see 
Semler in Baumgarten*s Glauhenslehrey II. 36*5. 
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28. 2.) Perfecte tranquillo animum, ix.. 9. 3.) 
PerfecU beo, ii. 10; v. 9 ; xi. 40; xii. 23: Storr 
translates v. 9. " to obtain the crown'* vii. II ; x. 1, 
14. "to attain its obfect," vii. 28, •* became translated 
to glory, ** \x, 9, " /o be at peace in the conscience/* 
Most modern interpreters exhibit a similar discor- 
dancy ; the older critics vacillate between consecrate 
and consummare. Thus, for example, Wolf in his 
curcBy ii. 11. hy^iVL^ Agoni'stica Sacra, c. 35. p. 122. 
More correctly in all the passages, an ideaof ;E;ef/£c^- 
ing should be retained, though presenting various 
views of it, according to the varied connection. The 
term is used in reference to the Redeemer and to the 
redeemed : in reference to the Redeemer, ii. 10 ; v. 
9 ; vii. 28 : (xii. 2.) In these passages, the perfect- 
ing can be conceived of either as an inward or an 
outward act. In the former case, the expre^ssion inti- 
mates, that the sufferings of the Redeemer are to be 
viewed as an act, which brought to perfection the 
unity of the divine and human wills in him ; in other 
words, his suffering and his doing were a process of 
his own, as must be afRrmed of every suffering and 
doing of every man, in which man is truly present 
with his will. According to the sense, it might also 
be translated to consecrate {weihen). The expres- 
sion IfLa^sv ver. 9. particularly favours this view. 
According to the other conception rsXstovt^ai is re- 
ferred to the outward acts of glorification, and has 
the meaning prcemio affici. 

The former view is found under various doctrinal 
modifications in Menken, Stier, Nitzsch. Stier in 
his second Essay on Redemption, in his hints for a 
believing understanding of the Scriptures, ii. p. 78, 
says, " Not formalist for the satisfaction of an ab- 
stract right, but reallt/ to effect and call forth the 
great good which we wanted, even eternal life, Christ 
not only assumed our flesh and blood at his birth, but 
regenerated them for us by a death of anguish and de- 
sertion, that we might partake of that new flesh and 
blood, though still our own J' For the second view, the 
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older theologians have specified when it means to be- 
come glorified ; it is believed that a justification of 
this meaning can be proved from xi. 40 ; xii. 23. (See 
Morus, Dis. I. 302 ) Without a reference to preced- 
ing sufferings, the sense of ** glorifying" can never be 
applied; it has been derived from the meaning which 
rsKiiou<^ai has as terminus agonisticus when it denotes 
the distribution of prizes to the victors, see Salmasius 
€td SparU in Adrian^ p. 123. Kuinoel on chap. xii. 
2. This meaning is also that which lies at the basis 
of the use of the word by the Fathers, in the sense of 
death, and particularly of martyrdom, see Suicer. 
Compsire also the book of Wisdom iv. ]d. and Phil, 
iii. 12. But the glorification that follows the suffer- 
ing, is not to be considered merely as an arbitrary 
act from without ; it rests on an inward process, and 
the " perfecting" outwardly is to be regarded only 
as an expression of the glorification that has taken 
place inwardly; according to Coloss. iii. 3, 4. Hence 
we say, that by the rtXimtftg of Christ, is signified 
the ** perfecting" which he obtained by the process 
of suffering, and thus the inward and outward side 
of the glorification is conceived of together. Only 
so far as he is himself a rtknu^ui^ can he bring his 
people to TiXuusti ii. 10. The law was not capable 
of effecting a rikiKattig (vii. 19 ; ix. 9 ; x. 1.) ; but 
what the law could not do, he accomplished ; Tin- 
Xsiuxsv iig TO divivsxsg roug a^/a^c^svou; x. 14. (xii. 2.) 
As elsewhere o/ rov 'Xj^iffrov are called by an equiva- 
lent term ayia^ofuvoi^ so according to this they are 
called Tiri\st(ufisvoi. Consequently the nKuenKriQ of 
believers is something accomplished on this side the 
grave. On the other hand, according to xi. 40. and 
xii. 23. the rsXstovSai appears to be something in the 
future world. The relation of these two classes of 
passages is this. The rsXncaffii through Christ is in 
the first place an objective act, since believers in 
Christ are looked upon by God as just ; and so far 
the terminus may be translated consecrate, as accord- 
ing to the same objective view, baptism in ecclesias- 
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tical language is called nKuutftg, See Suicer. In 
the same way as we shall show immediately, ayia^m 
and xa^a/^etv denote the objective sanctification and 
purifying ; i, e, consecration, the same thing is ex- 
pressed in another form when the ;^f/ff,aa is attributed 
to Christians, 2 Cor. i. 21. 1 John ii. 27. compared 
with 1 Peter, ii. 9. When this objectiye perfecting, sanc- 
tification, consecration^ or justification — ^^for all these 
expressions mean the same thing, are received by faith 
into thesoul^ there arises from it the subjective perfect- 
ing, purification, sanctification, and righteousness ; if 
we would avoid falling into a false abstraction, we 
must view the subjective as constantly connected with 
the objective rsXsiutrig. But, in the present state, nei- 
ther the objective rsXsicaatc, nor the subjective attain 
their end ; for the former is still faith and not behold- 
ing; the latter is a thing in progress, (ein werdendes), 
and not perfected. But if this subjective will be there 
absolute, so will also the objective, t. e, be there as 
beholding, and this will issue in do^a<ffM>g. In those 
who enjoy the privilege of being called ** children o^ 
God/' (1 John iii. 1.) although neither their being, 
(iveseHy) internally, nor their appearance, {erschein- 
ung,) outwardly, wholly corresponds to the idea of 
the children of God, the being and the appearance 
will correspond and harmonize with the idea. Thus 
it may be explained, that in such passages as xi. 40. 
and xii.23. rsksmc^ai may be equivalent to dof ee^etf^a/, 
so also in ii. 10. the tsXuoZa^ai of the Redeemer is put 
parallel with the l/( dogav ayia^cu of the Redeemer. 
In the phraseology of Scripture, all the expressions 
relating to the redemption, as well as the word 
redemption itself, refer sometimes to the present 
still imperfect state, sometimes to the state of 
perfection ; the diroXvT^aiffig fstiirr^^ta roD Q>so\j, ^mtj 
at cam; is, according to one mode of viewing it, 
already present by faith; according to the other, it 
is to be waited for in the future. But that the same 
thing in progress and in completion should be desig- 
nated by the same term is perfectly uatural, for, 
through faith> what is not yet seen becomes a reality. 
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arid what is here seen and experienced is distinguish, 
ed from the future, not genere, but only gradu, and 
bears the same relation to it as the first fruits to the 
full harvest, Romans viii. 23. 

2.) 'Ay/a^g/y occurs in ii. 11; ix. 13; x. 10, 14, 
29; xiii. 12. Lexicographers and ex:po8itors, also, 
here place together very different meanings. Bretchs- 
neider, in ix. 13» gives it the sense of purgare, in 
ii. 11, morti se devovere. VVahl distinguishes purum 
reddo a peccatis and purum reddo a culpa^ and in his 
larger Clavis, has quoted the following passages un- 
der the latter meaning; ii. 11; x. 10, 14; xiii. 12. 
Storr gives to ix. 13. the sense oi purifying y in other 
passages, propitiating^ (Uoning^ and thus Stuart. The 
Old Testament B^^'lpil has the meaning to make 

pure or lioly ; and since declaring is a making to de- 
clare pure or holy. So then in this phraseology the 
subjective and objective sides of the idea are com- 
bined. Thus, also, in the New Testament, where 
^yiaZjuv sometimes medins to declare pure, i. e. to con- 
secrate; sometimes to make pure; in several passages, 
as in 1 Cor. vii. 14. interpreters differ. Likewise, 
where ayiat,eiv denotes the work of Christ, in refe- 
rence to believers, 1. Cor. i. 2 ; vi. 11. Acts xx. 32. 
As in the other books of the New Testament, so 
also in the last named passages in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, the objective meaning is the primary ; this 
is plainly the case in x. 10, 14, 29 ; compare, in re- 
ference to the Old Testament, aytat^etv, ix. 13. Hence, 
also, aytu^it^ai, in ecclesiastical diction, for ^avrt- 
^sfl^a/. Yet that the subjective view is also included 
in TsXi/ovf^atf is clearly shown by x. 19 — 25. where 
faith, love and hope are given as the result of recon- 
ciliation, t. e. of ayiat^et^ai. In John's writings, 
where the dialectic distinctions are least visible, 
ijyiafffisvoty John xvii. 19. unites both views. Also, 
when the epithet ayw is applied to Christians, the 
subjective view is not excluded, but is included as a 
matter in progression, (Ein werdendes) 
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3.) Ka^a^/^s/v, Ka^a^iff/nov cro/g/i/, xa^a/^:-/i/, ix. 14, 
22, 33 ; i. 3 ; x. 2. Also for this terminus, the same 
distinction is to be made as for the two former. As 
the Old Testament ^ntO equally applies to the in- 
ward consecration and the outward purification, the 
same is the case with the corresponding expression 
in the New Testament. The outward objective side 
is most conspicuous in our Epistle, where the dis- 
course relates to the Old Testament, xa^ap/a/Mog ; on 
the other hand, ix. 14, the addition itg to Xar^iMuv 
^iijj ZfijitTty most plainly expresses that the objective 
xa^a^/^gflSa/ comprehends the subjective purification. 
4.) *E77/(^g/v r(f) Q£(jj, 'jr^offe^^stAas rw 0gw, iv. 16; 
vii. 19, 25; x. ], 22; xi. 6. (xii. 18,' 22.) In the 
Old Testament phraseology, mp is the terminus 

soiennis, for approach to the outward sanctuary, but 
it is alo applied to drawing nigh to the invisible 
God. Zeph. ii. 3. Thus also our author uses 'jr^off- 
e^^et^at rw 0gw for drawing nigh to an outward 
sanctuary, and then transfers it to that drawing nigh 
to God, which is the effect of redemption ; and, as 
justification, in the present world, is an object of 
faith, and, in the other world, of intuition; here, sub- 
jectively imperfect, ihere subjectively perfect, so it is 
with this drawing nigh to God ; here the redeemed 
draw nigh in faith to the invisible throne of grace, 
iv. 16 ; vii. 19, 25 ; x. 22. (xi. 6.) there, since Christ 
has gone before them, they will be admitted to the 
vision of the immediate presence of God, vi. 20 ; x. 
19. See the Commentary on iv. 16. 



THE END. 
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